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VI. THE ORIGIN OF THE WEAVING SONGS AND 
THE THEME OF THE GIRL AT THE FOUNTAIN! 


The poems called in this study Weaving Songs were in 
ancient times also known as History Songs, for the first name 
applied to them was Chansons d’istoire; then, a little later 
apparently, they were called Chansons de toile or Weaving 
Songs.2. By modern critics they have also been termed 
Romances but this name is not altogether satisfactory. If 
one glances through the critical edition of these poems 


1T have given the name of Fountain Songs in this study to the songs and 
fragments of songs that treat of the meeting at a fountain of a girl and her 
lover. It is this class of poem that M. Jeanroy handles on pp. 199-202 of 
his invaluable work on the origins of French lyric poetry, Les Origines de la 
Poésie Lyrique en France au Moyen Age, 1904. Some scholars may perhaps 
be surprized to find included under the same heading poems so different 
in nature and so widely separated in point of time as the Weaving Songs 
and the theme of the girl at the fountain. If I venture to handle them 
together within the limits of a single study, it is because J believe that 
these themes were once more closely allied than they are now, and even 
sprang originally from a similar source. The reasons for this belief will 
become apparent in the course of the study. 

2 The author of Guillaume de Déle was the first to mention the term: 
“Biau filz, ce fu ca en arriers Que les dames et les roines Soloient fere lor 
cortines Et chanter les chancons d’istoire,” ed. Servois, 1. 1147. The first 
mention of the Chansons de toile seems to be by Gerbert de Montreuil, the 
imitator of Guillaume de Déle, in his Roman de la Violette, 1. 2305. Henri 
d’Andeli makes use of the same term in his Lai d’Aristote, |. 374 (Fabliaux 
et Contes, ed. Méon, III, 96). 
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142 CHARLES BERTRAM LEWIS 


published by Karl Bartsch under the title Romanzen und 
Pastourellen® one finds that the Weaving Songs are mixed up 
with other poems under the loose title of Romanzen. The 
term Romance, in use since the days of Grimm and Fauriel 
but first made popular by the collection of old French poems 
published by Paulin Paris under the title of Le Romancero 
francais, was borrowed from the Spanish towards the end 
of the eighteenth century and then it designated, as it does 
still today, poems of historical content like our English 
Ballads. If the term was suitable enough during the Ro- 
mantic period when the Romancero appeared, it is a source 
of dangerous confusion nowadays when the same term is 
applied to poems so widely different in nature as the Weav- 
ing Songs and, to give only one instance, the lament of the 
young girl in the famous poem of Marcabru, A /a fontana 
del vergier, which is generally termed a Romance.* 

Hitherto it has been generally agreed that there are in all 
some twenty Weaving Songs,’ pieces I-X, XII, XIV-XVII, 
in the collection of Bartsch and the five poems by Audefroi 
le Batard® composed at. a later date and probably on the 
model of the older anonymous poems. Of these, however, no 
less than five would seem to be fragments,’ either left unfin- 
ished by the poet or handed down to us in incomplete form, 
and five imitations. This leaves ten poems, I-X, which 


*In referring to the poems I use throughout the numbers they bear in 
this edition. 

“Even M. Jeanroy, Les Origines de la Poésie Lyrique en France au 
Moyen Age, p. 217, does not make any distinction between Chansons d’is- 
toire and Romances though he seems to feel that the latter is not always a 
satisfactory name for the Weaving Songs. There is no a priori objection 
to the Weaving Songs being called Romances but there is to calling all 
Romances Weaving Songs, and for the purposes of this study it is especially 
important that only those poems should be taken into account which 
really are Weaving Songs or have some claim to be considered as such. 

* Voretzsch, Einfiihrung in das Studium der altfranzisischen Literaiur, 
p. 173. 

6 Bartsch, op. cit. Nos. LVI-LX. Cf. the recent edition by A. Cullman, 
Die Lieder und Romanzen des Audefroi le Bastard, 1914. 

1 Bartsch, op. cit. Nos. XII, XIV, XV, XVI, XVII. 
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have generally been taken to be representative of the 
ancient Weaving Song but in reality only three of these 
can be fairly considered typical of the genre, namely the 
famous Raynaut song, I, Bele Aiglentine, II, and Bele Yolanz, 
VII. We are thus obliged to limit the present study 


8 In order to be considered a Weaving Song a poem should in our opinion 
show either an obvious weaving setting or contain such characteristic 
traits as are to be found in the unmistakable Weaving Songs, and preferably 
have both claims. Now if one studies these ten poems closely one is obliged 
to allow that even these few poems are not all really Weaving Songs, though 
they have been published together under the same title. Nos. IV and IX 
are incontestably Chansons de mal-mariée, for not only have they no weaving 
setting but they contain the theme of the unhappily married girl, which is 
quite another genre, (cf. Jeanroy, Les Origines, p. 218). Nos. VIII and X, 
while they may be Weaving Songs, probably belong to a later date. The 
former, M. Jeanroy (op. cit. p. 217, n.) considers to be by Audefroi, conse- 
quently a later imitation, and the latter shows such clear traces of Provencal 
influence in the mention of the losengier (ll. 4 f., 15f., and 51) that it would 
be very unwise to class it amongst the Weaving Songs. Piece VI opens 
with three lines which certainly give the impression of a Weaving Song; 
the rest of the poem, however, is closely akin to the Chansons de mal-mariée 
(cf. Jeanroy, op. cit., p. 218). It would seem, therefore, to be a hybrid 
poem or rather a Chanson de mal-mariée cast in the mould of a Weaving 
Song. This poem is representative of a type, as pieces XII and XIV would 
seem to show. Another instance is the curious poem beginning: “Osteis 
ma kenoille je ne pux filer,” Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen 
und Literaturen, XCIX, 373. These poems do not seem to me to be Weaving 
Songs but rather to have appropriated the weaving setting. Ofthe Chansons 
de mal-mariée I propose to publish a separate study later in another place. 

The poems about Bele Doette (ITI) and Gaiete and Oriour (V) can hardly 
be considered Weaving Songs by any one. So far, indeed, are they from 
being Weaving Songs that they might be very fittingly designated, by; the 
term Romance or ancient Ballad in the English sense of the word. Conse- 
quently, whatever their origin may be, it will not be the same as the origin 
of the Weaving Songs. I do not pretend to know what the origin of these 
two poems is, but, if I were to look for it, I should be inclined to search 
amongst the many poetic situations contained in the Old Testament. There 
is a wealth of poetry and of poetic themes in the Bible, which, in spite of the 
countless religious poems of the Middle Ages based on almost every phase of 
biblical story, has not been fully credited with all the power of suggestion 
that it possesses and which may possibly have evoked imitation or lyric 
treatment at one time or another in the course of the many centuries these 
themes have been known. Looked at from this point of view the poem 
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chiefly to these poems and to use the others only with the 
greatest caution. 

The traditional name of these poems was, as we have 
seen, Chansons d’istoire or Chansons de toile and they were 
probably thus named because these terms were considered to 
be appropriate descriptions of the poems—Chansons d’istoire 
because they recounted an historical episode or some story 
believed to be true,—Chansons de toile because an invariable 
feature of the poems was the weaving of rich cloths of divers 
colours. The heroines, who are for the most part princesses 
or ladies of high degree, are represented, when the action 
described in the poem begins, as sitting indoors or at the 
window sewing or weaving: 


Bele Erembors a la fenestre au jor 
Sor ses genolz tient paile de color 1,7 


Bele Aiglentine en roial chamberine 
Devant sa dame cousoit une chemise _II,1 





about Gaiete and Oriour (V) seems to call to mind the scene in Genesis XXIV, 
which describes how Abraham’s servant goes to a certain well in order to 
take a wife for his master’s son, Isaac, and there amongst the girls drawing 
water for their flocks, singles out Rebekah who consents to become Jsaac’s 
wife. Very similar to this is the account of Jacob’s meeting with Rachel, 
his future wife, Genesis XXIV, 1-14, so similar indeed that it can be consid- 
ered a second version of the same theme. Now it is not inconceivable that 
these two scenes in Genesis evoked some such poem as ours about the two 
beautiful sisters Gaiete and Oriour at the fountain. In it a young noble- 
man named Gerairt descries Gaiete at the fountain and takes her in his 
arms and kisses her; Gaiete offers no resistance and Gerairt takes her away 
to his own country and marries her. The general tenor of the poem and the 
mention of the quintain (1. 5) naturally transports us to France in the 
Middle Ages, but that would be expected from the nature of the case, if the 
theme underwent imitation by a French poet. There are some differences 
between the two themes, of course, but underlying the differences the 
similarities are still very great and comprise the salient points of the story. 
One or two are indeed very curious. It was not really to bathe, as the first 
verse implies, that Gaiete and Oriour went to the fountain but to draw water: 
“Quant avras, Oriour, de l’ague prise,” and that might be a reminiscence of 
the watering of the watering of the flocks at the well. Again the action 
takes place in the evening: “Lou samedi a soir,” which is all the more 
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There seems little doubt that this weaving scene was origi- 
nally an obligatory feature of all Weaving Songs and so 
popular was this setting that it was extended (cf. note 8) to 
other poems which are by no means Weaving Songs in the 
light of their contents: 


Bele Yolanz en chambre koie 
Sor ses genouz pailes desploie 
Cost un fil d’or, l’autre de soie VI,1 


This poem is sufficiently old,® however, to have preserved 
something approaching what the weaving setting in the 
earliest poems must have been and is consequently a valua- 
ble testimony. The traditional setting lived on a con- 
siderable time,’ for we find a trace of it in piece VIII and 
also in the only poem of Audefroi le Batard which can be 
considered to bear any resemblance to the Weaving Songs:" 





curious as there are so many more allusions to the early morning in old 
French lyrics than to the evening. But here it is not without significance 
perhaps, for it was in the evening that the women used to go to the well to 
water their flocks as is expressly stated: ‘And he made his camels to kneel 
down without the city by a well of water at the time of the evening, even the 
time that women go out to draw water,” (Genesis, XXIV, 11). Lastly, in 
both themes the girl raises no objection to being taken away and both end 
with the marriage in the bridegroom’s couniry. (Cf. note 24.) 

In the same way it is clear that the song about Bele Doette (III) is not a 
Weaving Song either. It has none of the characteristic features of a Weav- 
ing Song, not even the weaving trait which was sometimes introduced 
into poems of a different nature, as we have seen. It also is a Romance 
like the poem just mentioned and probably its origin, if we could know it, is 
likewise very ancient. 

* Cf. Jeanroy, op. cit. p. 217, n. 1. 

10 A curious instance of survival is to be found in the opening lines of the 

Scotch Ballad, Young Aikin: “Lady Margaret sits in her bower door 
Sewing at her silken seam.” 
Quoted by A. G. Latham, Treasury of French Literature. 

1 T donot think Audefroi had any clear understanding of the nature of the 
poems he imitated. He wrote at a time when the real significance of 
the Weaving Songs had long been forgotten. For the most part his poems 
are variations of the theme of the unhappily married girl (Chansons de mal- 
mariée). Itisonly in piece LVIII that he imitates the Weaving Songs. 
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146 CHARLES BERTRAM LEWIS 


En chambre a or se siet la bele Beatris, 
Dementet soi forment, en plorant trait ses fis LVIII,1 


But striking as is the weaving setting of our poems their 
great originality lies in the strange conception of love that 
is to be discerned in them, for they are all love-poems of a 
sombre kind. Generally speaking the poems are little love 
dramas in which is described the meeting and reconciliation 
of two lovers after a period of estrangement; sometimes the 
woman is represented as having been unfaithful to her 
lover and even already with child, but the theme would 
seem to be susceptible of divergent treatment, for at other 
times it is the lover who is charged with infidelity and each 
of our extant Weaving Songs seems to show a different 
aspect. In the Raynaut poem, (I) it is Erembors, the 
heroine, who is represented as having been unfaithful to 
Count Raynaut. In the poem about fair Aiglentine, (II) 
on the other hand, it is the hero, Count Henri, who is to 
blame for Aiglentine’s condition. In pieces VII and X 
there is no mention of infidelity on either side, but in both 
poems the lovers have obviously been separated for a 
space, for they return to each other with such delight. 
In the main the poet’s interest is centred in the woman 
rather than the lover, and love in the Weaving Songs is 
considered chiefly from the woman’s standpoint, the feelings 
and passions of men being generally ignored. The heroines 
are depicted as being consumed by an ardent passion, while 
the men who are the objects of this love not only do nothing 
to win or deserve it, but show sometimes considerable 
indifference for it; in some poems they are even represented 
as abandoning their true loves secretly and without a word 
of explanation, as if the latter had been unfaithful to them, 
(I and II) and when they meet again the knight chides the 
lady with having forgotten him. Not only Count Ray- 
naut acts thus, (I, 17) but also the unnamed lover of fair 
Yolanz: 


“Ma douce dame, mis m’avez en obli’”” VII,19 
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There is, therefore, something mysterious and inexplicable 
about these women’s love and inevitably one wonders what 
the motive behind it is. Their humility, too, seems to know 
no bounds, for they accept whatever treatment is meted 
out to them with the most complete submission. In the 
first poem Raynaut has abandoned Erembors without any 
apparent cause and yet it is Erembors who justifies herself 
and pleads her innocence. The same humility is noticeable 
in Aiglentine, (II) who after having given her love to a cer- 
tain Count Henri and been abandoned by him goes herself 
and asks him if he is willing to marry her."* This humble 
attitude is that of a servant before her master or a devotee 
before her God, as M. Jeanroy has so well described it: 
“La fougueuse humilité des amantes n’a d’égale que la 
superbe indifférence des amants; elles ont devant eux |’atti- 
tude d’une servante devant son maitre, d’une dévote devant 
son Dieu. 

This treatment of love, which is practically peculiar to our 
Weaving Songs, is all the more extraordinary as from the very 
beginnings of Troubadour poetry the réles are exactly re- 
versed. Woman then is the paragon of perfection and it is 
the lover who humiliates himself and sings whole paeans 
extolling her beauty and incomparable charm, though with 
little hope of seeing his love requited. Further, the fact that 
the heroine of these old French poems is always a young girl 
or unmarried woman stands out in striking contrast to the 
received practice of the courtly songs of the Troubadours in 
which it is almost invariably a married woman who is the 
object of the poet’s adoration. The conception therefore of 
love that we have in our Weaving Songs is either very old 


12 A situation somewhat similar to this is to be found in the poem of 
Audefroi le BAtard about the fair Beatrice (LVIII). It would seem that 
Audefroi here took the Aiglentine poem as his model and that constitutes 
the chief claim that his poem has to be considered a Weaving Song. 

3 Jeanroy, op. cit., p. 220. This conception of love, as M. Jeanroy 
remarks, (ibid., p. 227 n. 2) was not limited to France; it is also to be found 
in the most ancient Spanish works. 
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148 CHARLES BERTRAM LEWIS 


or inspired at a later date by a very ancient model. If the 
Jatter is the case, it is interesting to note that such a concep- 
tion could survive in an age when all poetic ideas were so 
diametrically opposed to it, but if the former, it may pos- 
sibly have originated in some cause that altogether preceded 
the birth of Troubadour art. Be this as it may, enough has 
been said to characterize the essential features of our Weaving 
Songs and two facts at any rate would seem to be certain. 
These are assured by the titles of the poems which we have 
alluded to above, for these titles.date from a time when it 
was possible to know more about the origin of these poems 
than it is at present. We may take it, then, that the terms 
Chansons d’istoire and Chansons de toile were accurate de- 
scriptions of the original poems and that it was a matter of 
comparative indifference whether the poems were called 
Weaving or History Songs. The latter, therefore, must have 
celebrated some authentic piece of history or some narrative 
believed to be such, and in this story the description of a 
girl weaving must have been of paramount importance 
or it would not have left such an indelible mark on the 
poems. But what is this historical episode of which a 
woman or gir] seated weaving is the heroine? And who is 
this girl who loves in such an unconventional way that all 
the elaborate laws of the Troubadours about love are either 
set at nought or unknown? Of the various weaving scenes 
to be found in history or literature there is only one scene, 
so far as I know, which is at one and the same time of 
historical importance and coupled with a little love drama, 
and that is to be found in the apocryphal account of the 


“The poems as we know them belong to the end of the twelfth or the 
beginning of the thirteenth century. They are mostly contained in that 
part of the famous Paris MS. 20050 which belongs to the thirteenth century. 
Those, however, quoted in Guillaume de Déle go back at least to the twelfth 
century, since that poem has been shown to date from the year 1200. Cf. 
the excellent note on the date of the Weaving Songs by M. Jeanroy, of. cit. 
p. 217. 
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Annunciation of the Virgin Mary.'* Is it possible this story 
could have been the origin of our Weaving Songs? 

The account of the Annunciation as given by the Apoc- 
ryphal Gospels is certainly a wonderful story. The details 
are not the same in each gospel but in the main the accounts 
agree. The two that founded, so to speak, the tradition 
and so exercised the greatest influence are the Protevangelium 
of St. James the Less, a writing of the second century A. D." 
and the gospel called Pseudo-Matthew which appeared con- 
siderably after the Protevangelium, probably about the end 
of the fifth century. After giving the account of the visita- 
tion of Saint Anna, and of the birth of the Virgin Mary these 
gospels proceed to recount Mary’s life up to the time of the 
Annunciation. The Protevangelium tells us that the chief 
priests wished to make a vei] or curtain for the temple of 
the Lord:—Tloujowyev xataréracua ro pad xvpiov'’ and for 
that purpose summoned seven'® immaculate virgins of the 
tribe of David to weave the veil and the high priest bethought 
him of Mary and she was one of them. Then the high priest 


4a Professor Carleton Brown refers me to the story of Syndonia. Cf. 
Hulme’s Introduction to the Harrowing of Hell, E. E. T. S. Extra Series C, 
p. lix. There is, however, no love theme coupled with this episode. 

“Ex his testimoniis quod sequitur, videri Jacobi librum medio fere 
saeculo secundo prodiisse,”’ C. Tischendorf, De Evangeliorum apocryphorum 
origine et usu, p. 34. Cf. idem, Evangelia Apocrypha, 1876, Prolegomena 
p. XIII. 

16 The gospel commonly denoted thus is really entitled Liber de ortu beatae 
Mariae et Infantia Salvatoris a beato Matthaeo evangelista hebraice scriptus et a 
beato Ieronimo presbytero in Latinum translatus; Tischendorf, De Evangelior- 
um apocryphorum origine et usu, p. 46, dates it thus: “De aetate libri si 
quaeritur, ut Hieronymi obitu non potest prior esse, ita nec multo posterior 
esse videtur. Hinc finem saeculi quinti conjecerim.’”’ Cf. M. Nicolas, 
Etudes sur les évangiles apocryphes, p. 344. 

17 Tischendorf, Evangelia Apocrypha, 1876, p. 20. Cf. the recent text 
published by Michel, Evangiles Apocryphes, p. 20, which is practically 
identical. Pseudo-Matihew has not this passage. The source of the 
Protevangelium in this account of the making of the veil is obviously the 
description in Exodus XXXVI, 35, 37, of the veil made by Moses for the 
tabernacle. Cf. Michel, op. cit. p. 21. 

18In Pseudo-M atthew only five. 
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bade them draw lots to see which of the different coloured 
threads each of them should weave:—Adxeré por tis vyoe To 
xpuciov cai 7d dylavrov xai rhv Bicoov kal to onpixdv cal 7d 
daxlvO.vov kal 7d Kdxxwwov xal rHv adnOivhv ropdipay.” The 
purple and the scarlet fell to Mary and she took the scarlet 
and began to weave:—Maprau de A\aBodca 76 koxkwvov Exdwhev.?° 
Thus Mary worked assiduously at her task of weaving:— 
Insistebat autem operi lanificii.2*7 While the Protevan- 
gelium is silent, Pseudo-Matthew even tells us how she 
mapped out her day. From early in the morning until the 
third hour of the day she would remain in prayer, but from 
the third hour until the ninth she busied herself with weav- 
ing:—Hanc autem regulam sibi statuerat, ut a mane 
usque ad horam tertiam orationibus insisteret, a tertia 
autem usque ad nonam textrino opere se occuparet.” 
From the ninth hour on, however, she relapsed into prayer. 

Now it was while Mary was engaged in weaving that the 
Annunciation took place. It is true that according to both 


19 Jn Pseudo-M althew the account is slightly different: ‘““Tunc Joseph ac- 
cepit Mariam cum aliis quinque virginibus, quae essent cum ea in domo 
Joseph. Erant autem istae virgines F:ebecca, Sephora, Susanna, Abigea et 
Zahel; quibus datum est a pontificibus sericum hyacinthum, et byssus et 
coccus et purpura et linum. Miserunt autem sortes inter se, quid unaquae- 
que virgo faceret; contigit autem ut Maria purpuram acciperet ad velum 
templi domini.” Tiszhendorf, op. cit. p. 69-70. That this story enjoyed 
great popularity in early times there can be little doubt, for it was retold 
several times in Romance versions and not only in prose but also in verse. 
Thus there existed a Provencal poem on the childhood of Jesus a few lines 
of which have been preserved and amongst them this episode of the casting 
of lots. Mary and her companions ‘‘Giteron sortz que obraria Caduna ni 
que faria, O canebe, o lin, o lana. Maria pres a obrar Porpra al temple per 
l’autar,” Zeitschrift fiir rom. Phil. VIII, 545. The old French version, 
which is obviously based on Pseudo-M atthew, is perhaps also worth quoting: 
“As queles (V vierges compaignes) li vesque ont donné soie, samit, bogherant 
et pourpre et lin et coton. Dont fisent ces virges le busque entre eles que 
Marie feroit, si avint que par le busque ele dut avoir le pourpre au voile dou 
temple nostre signor.” Les anfances nostre Dame et de Jesu, Paris, Bibl. 
Nat. MS. 1553, fonds frangais, fol. 274 v° a. 

20 Tischendorf, op. cit. p. 21. 

1 Pseudo-Matthaei Evangelium, cap. VI, Tischendorf, op. cit. p. 63. 

2 Tischendorf, of. cit. p. 63. 
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the Protevangelium and Pseudo-Matthew the angel would 
seem to have appeared to Mary twice, for according to the 
former she heard a voice speaking to her at some time 
previous to the actual Annunciation when she had gone out 
with her pitcher to draw water, and according to the latter 
the angel actually appeared to her twice—once while she 
was standing by the fountain and again another day while 
she was weaving. The account of the Protevangelium is as 
follows:—Kai édaBev rv xadrnyv Kai eéj dev yeuioar dwp* xai dob 
gwvh A€eyovca’ Xatpe xexapiTwyevyn, 6 xbpios wera cov, evAoynuEVN 
ov &v yuvactiv. kal mepeBderero dekta Kal apiotepa, robev airy % 
gwrvn. Kat oivrpopos yevouéevn amie els tov olxov airis Kal 
dveravoey thy Kadtnv, kai AaBodoa tiv twopdipav exafioev Exi 
Tod Opdvov abris kal et\xev cirnv. Kail léod a&yvedos xuplov torn 
évwmvov aris Aeywr.”3 

It will be seen that for the author of the Protevangelium 
the two appearances of the angel occurred on the same day 
and both formed part of the same Annunciation scene, 
whereas from Pseudo-Matthew we can only conclude that 
the Annunciation took place twice, on two different days, 
once at the fountain and once indoors (in the temple or in 
Joseph’s house), while Mary was sitting weaving. Now 
it would seem that from these two accounts there grew up in 
later times, approximately between the fifth and the eleventh 


% Tischendorf, op. cit. p.21f. The text of Pseudo-M atthew is as follows: 
“Altera autem die dum Maria staret juxta fontem ut urceolum impleret, 
apparuit ei angelus domini et dixit: Beata es Maria, quoniam in utero tuo 
habitaculum domino praeparasti. Ecce veniet lux de caelo, ut habitet in 
te, et per te universo mundo resplendebit. Iterum tertia die dum operaretur 
purpuram digitis suis, ingressus est ad eam iuvenis, cuius pulchritudo non 
potuit enarrari,” Tischendorf, op. cit. p. 70. I add the old French version 
by way of comparison: En i autre jour endementiers que elle estoit d’en- 
coste une fontainne li angeles de nostre signor s’apparu a li et li dist: 
‘Beneoite es tu, Marie, qui as apparillie en ton ventre l’abitacion de diu. 
Li lumiere venra dou chiel et habitera en ti si que par ti tous li mondes 
resplendira.’ Endementiers que elle au tierch jour ouvroit de ses dois 
pourpre vint a li uns jovenenchiaus qui biautés ne poroit estre racontee. 
Les Anfances nostre Dame et de Jesu, Paris, Bibl. Nat. MS. 1553, fol. 274 
v° b. 
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centuries, perhaps more especially under the influence of 
Pseudo-Matthew, two separate but widely spread traditions 
concerning the scene and circumstances of the Annunciation, 
the one recording that it occurred while Mary was weaving, 
the other that it took place while she was drawing water at 
the fountain.* The weaving tradition seems to have 
established itself at a very early date, for it is represented 
in one form of art or another from the fifth century onwards. 
Cameos,” ivory work,” intaglios,?’ stained-glass windows”* 
and some old masters all depict the Annunciation thus. 
In fact before the thirteenth century Mary was hardly ever 
represented without a spindle or a basket containing balls of 
wool.” This tradition was so firmly rooted in the popular 


* Just as the author of the Protevangelium borrowed the weaving setting 
of the Annunciation scene from Exodus XXXVI vv. 35 and 37 (cf. n. 17), 
so in my opinion the fountain tradition, which also appears for the first time 
in the Protevangelium, though it perhaps only receives its final shape in 
Pseudo-Matthew, was borrowed by the same writer from the setting of 
Genesis XXIV, vv. 11 ff. This passage describes how Abraham’s servant 
meets with Rebekah while she is drawing water at the well and announces 
to her the mission entrusted to him by his master (cf. Thilo, Codex apo- 
cryphus, p. 366, n.). I have already had occasion to allude to this scene as 
being possibly the origin of the poem about Gaiete and Oriour (cf. note 8). 

25 Le camée byzantin de la Bibliothéque nationale sous le no. 262 donne la 
Sainte Vierge et l’ange dans un ovale. . . . Les deux figures sont de profil et 
se regardent, l’ange porte une verge et la Vierge tient un écheveau de fil qui 
on sortir d’une corbeille. L’autre pierre cataloguée sous le no. 264 

La Sainte Vierge et l’ange sont encore de profil et tiennent l’éche- 
veau de fil et la verge; l’écheveau sort d’une corbeille. Rohault de Fleury, 
La Sainte Vierge, 1, 78, and Pl. IX. 

% Jbid. p. 78 ff. and Pl. VII, IX, X. Ivoire de Hanovre—Une boite en 
ivoire du cinquiéme siécle. . . . La sainte Vierge assise tient de la main 
gauche un fil qui s’enroule sur un fuseau, qu’elle tourne. ... Pesaro 
(Pl. [IX)—un morceau d’ivoire. . . . De la main gauche elle tient deux 
fuseaux . . . Ivowe Spitzer (Pl. X)—neuviéme siécle. ... la Vierge 
assise dans une riche maison tient un fuseau de la main droite et une pelote de 
la main gauche. 

7 Ibid. p. 78 ff. Une intaille sur émeraude du septiéme siécle . . . 
actuellement 4 Madrid . . . l’écheveau de fil et la corbeille. 

8 Cf. E. Male, L’art religieux du treiziéme stécle, p. 286. 

29 In addition to the examples quoted above see Rohault de Fleury, op. 
cit. I, 78-92, and Pl. VII, IX, X, XI. Cf. E. Male, op. cit. p. 286. 
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mind that the silky autumnal] gossamers were called the 
“threads of the Virgin” (les fils de la Vierge) and they have 
kept that name to this day.*° The fountain tradition, of 
which there is apparently no trace in any form of art before 
the eleventh century, would seem to have been especially 
popular in the Eastern Church, for there are several 
monastic churches in Greece containing pictures of the 
Annunciation, in which Mary is painted with a pitcher in her 
hand standing near a fountain at the moment the angel 
appears to her.** A Greek manuscript of the eleventh 
century contains a miniature of the same scene,® which is 
also represented in the Church of St. Mark at Venice.™ 
This treatment of the theme became later on popular also in 
sculpture and it would doubtless be possible to find many 
instances of it amongst the churches of France. One striking 
example is the church of St. Etienne du Mont at Paris which 
depicts the Annunciation scene thus on the west facade. 
There on one side of the big rose-window stands in relief an 





30 Cf. E. Male, op. cit. p. 286. 

%1The reason why the fountain tradition developed later than the 
weaving tradition is perhaps to be found in the fact that, though its ultimate 
source is the Protevangelium (cf. n. 24) it was not until it had been given 
shape and made popular by Pseudo-Matthew that it really became an inde- 
pendent tradition. That this tradition further was chiefly popular in the 
Eastern Church need not cause surprise, for the whole setting of the scene 
is completely Eastern. In the East these wells, marked by a few large 
slabs of rough stone about the well’s mouth, were the chief meeting-place 
for the neighbouring inhabitants and this was especially the case in ancient 
biblical times as described in Genesis XXIV, v. 11, ff., to which this tradition 
ultimately goes back, (cf. n. 24). Thus the setting would naturally appeal 
to an Eastern mind or anyone acquainted with the customs of the East. 

® Cf. M. Nicolas, Etudes sur les Evangiles apocryphes, p. 313. The 
Provencal version of the childhood of Jesus alluded to above, (n. 19), also 
knew this tradition: “‘Anet querre d’aiga Maria.” 

33 Bibl. Nat. manuscrit grec, 47, (Pl. XV), onziéme siécle. La Sainte 
Vierge puise de l’eau a une fontaine dans un vase d’or auquel pend une corde. 
. . elle se retourne pour voir l’ange qui est en l’air et se dirige vers elle. 

F Rohault de Fleury, La Sainte Vierge I, 91. 
; 4 Ibid. p. 91. La Vierge puise de l’eau a une fontaine et retourne la tete 
pour voir l’ange qui est encore en l’air et lui addresse la parole. 
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angel carrying a lily and on the other a fountain with a girl be- 
side it. These figures represent Gabriel and the Virgin Mary.* 

That the whole story of the Annunciation as told in the 
Apocryphal Gospels was immensely popular in the Middle 
Ages is sufficiently proved by the Romance versions evoked 
both in prose and verse by the Protevangelium and Pseudo- 
Matthew (cf. note 19). This popularity, however, was not 
confined merely to the later Middle Ages,® for from the 
fifth century to the sixteenth the Apocryphal Gospels, 
alike in the Eastern and the Western Church, were far 
more widely spread than the canonical Gospels.*7 Whilst 
the latter were unknown even in name to the people as a 
whole, the Protevangelium of James and the Gospels of 
Thomas, Pseudo-Matthew and Nicodemus were translated 
into all languages and became the authentic sources of the 
gospel story.** The Protevangelium especially was known 
to Western Christians at a very early date and, though it was 
banned as heretical and spurious by Pope Gelasius in 493, 
its popularity was no whit diminished.** Thus there seems 
no doubt that the Annunciation and especially these two 
traditions about the circumstances under which it took 
place seized hold upon the imaginations of men in a most 
extraordinary way, and by evoking imitation provided 
inspiration for lyric song—the tradition of the appearance 
of the angel at the fountain evoking the Fountain Songs, 
that of the appearance in the temple the Weaving Songs. 
This will be best illustrated by a successive examination 
of these two classes of poems. 


% There must be many other churches in France which show similar rep- 
resentations of the Annunciation scene; I only instance St. Etienne du 
Mont because at one time I used to pass by it every day. 

% Philipp Mousket in his Reimchronik 10520-75 shows a knowledge of 
both the Protevangelium and Pseudo-Maithew, cf. Grober, Grundriss II, 1, 
p. 657. 

7M. Nicolas, Etudes sur les Evangiles apocryphes, p. 401. 

38 Nicolas, op. cit., pp. 402, 330. 

%* R. Reinsch, Die Pseudo-Evangelien von Jesu und Maria’s Kindheit in der 
romanischen und germanischen Literatur, p. 1 f. 
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The great resemblance between the Annunciation story 
and the Weaving Songs is the fact that the heroine of them, 
as already mentioned, is invariably represented as weaving 
when the action of the poem begins, just as Mary was weaving 
the veil of the temple when the angel suddenly appeared to 
her. The resemblance in this respect is complete and this 
setting is all the more significant as it developed into a sort 
of stereotyped opening for these poems. That nothing is 
ever mentioned in the poems anterior to the weaving scene 
is not surprising, seeing that the Annunciation took place 
while Mary was weaving and that the description of her 
weaving opens the apocryphal account of the scene. If this 
resemblance is not based on mere fancy the explanation it 
provides of these poems has obvious advantages, but if it is 
wrong we are thrown back once more on the old difficulty 
of accounting for the description in these poems of a custom 
that had ceased to exist a century or two before the probable 
date of the oldest amongst them. It is necessary, as Gréber 
has pointed out,*® to go back to the days of Charlemagne 
or the generation immediately following to find a time when 
princesses or the daughters of great lords used to busy them- 
selves weaving with spindle or distaff... If the practice had 
so completely disappeared from the customs of the age that 
gave birth to the poems, how had the memory of these 
times lived on? But if, on the other hand, these poems, 
or others older than they, were evoked by this account of 
the Annunciation scene, the difficulty disappears at once, 
for the poet was carried back to remote times by the text 
from which he drew his inspiration. 

It may be objected here that the heroines of the Weaving 
Songs are invariably ladies of high rank, frequently indeed 
princesses, the daughters of kings and emperors, and that, 
seeing the humble origin of the Virgin Mary, there is little 
likelihood of the weaving scenes of the poems being imita- 
tions or reminiscences of the one in the Annunciation story. 


“© Grundriss der romanischen Philologie, II, 1, p. 446. 
“ Einhard, Vita Caroli, cap. 19. 
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The objection is not without weight, for there certainly was a 
tradition that the Virgin was a shepherdess, and this tradition 
goes back to very ancient times and enjoyed great popu- 
larity. But there was also another tradition about the 
Virgin and one supported too by the teaching of the Apoc- 
ryphal Gospels, according to which Mary was of royal 
rank by reason of her descent from David. It is quite 
possible that Pseudo-Matthew knew this tradition, for he 
records that from time immemorial the daughters of kings 
had been harboured in the temple,“ implying of course 
that Mary was of similar rank and that from the moment 
she was dedicated to the Lord and took up her abode in the 
temple she was enveloped with all the prestige and con- 
sideration due to her royal descent. However this may be, 
the tradition concerning the royal rank of Mary is unques- 
tionable and was undoubtedly widely spread, as it inspired 
all forms of art right through the Middle Ages.“ For the 
Middle Ages Mary was a Queen® and many pictures and 
wall paintings represent the Virgin wearing a crown. On 
the West door of the Cathedral at Chartres and on Saint 
Anne’s door of Notre Dame at Paris Mary is depicted as 
seated upon a throne in royal] state.“ This tradition is 
ancient, for it appears already in the famous hymn to the 
Virgin: ‘‘Salve regina,” which dates probably from the 
eleventh century” and it is especially predominant in such 
works as the De laudibus beatae Mariae, the Speculum beatae 


# J shall deal more fully with this tradition when I come to study the 
Pastourelle. 

4 Ex quo aedificatum est templum hoc a Salomone, fuerant in eo filiae 
regum virgines, cap. VIII, Tischendorf, Evangelia Apocrypha, p. 66. 

“Tt was known by Saint Bernard:—“Quid ergo sidereum micat in gen- 
eratione Mariae? Plane quod ex regibus orta, quod ex semine Abrahae, 
quod generosa ex stirpe David.” Opera Omnia, ed. Migne, 1862, II, col. 
433. Gottfried of Hagenau makes it the starting point of the legends he 
records of the life of the Virgin, cf. Schmidt, Gottfried de Hagenau, p. 19. 

“ Cf. Male, L’art religieux du treiziéme siécle, pp. 277-8. 

Ibid. p. 278. 

4? Ibid. p. 278, n. 2. 
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Mariae* and others written in praise of the Virgin. Thus 
a poet of the Middle Ages acquainted with this tradition 
and drawing his inspiration from the apocryphal account 
of the Annunciation would naturally represent his heroine 
as being of royal stock. It may be suggested here that 
what has been considered to be an allusion in these poems 
to the gynaeceum or women’s quarters in a feudal] castle,** 
is possibly the dim recoliection of the temple of the apoc- 
ryphal story or that part of it set apart for the maidens 
especially dedicated to the service of the Lord and in which 
Mary was weaving when the angel approached her. 

Now if the first authors of Weaving Songs really did draw 
their inspiration from the Annunciation story it is evident 
that this attempt to represent the scene in human values is 
not altogether lacking in coherence. At the same time it is 
patent to all that the model is fraught with difficulties and 
complications for anyone attempting to make a secular 
imitation of it. Just consider a moment the story of Joseph 
and Mary as recorded in the Apocryphal Gospels. It is so 
simple on the surface and yet in reality it is full of apparent 
inconsistencies and contradictions. First of all Joseph is, 
and is not, the husband of Mary. In a general way he was 
regarded as the espoused husband of Mary because accord- 
ing to the Jewish custom of those days he had taken Mary 


48 Maria Regina propter Regiam Parentelam et generis nobilitatem. Quia 
regali ex progenie Maria, orta de tribu Juda clara ex stirpe David. Fuit 
enim de tribu sacerdotali et regia, quia Cristum paritura erat qui est rex et 
sacerdos, De laudibus beatae Mariae, VI. 

Speculum sancte Marie hunc librum vocate; 

Reginam celi in hoc speculo considerate. 

Speculum sancte Marie virginis. 
In the Speculum beatae Mariae Mary is Queen of heaven, earth, and hell. 
Cf. Male, loc. cit. p. 277. 

49 Gaston Paris expressed the opinion that these songs were composed 
originally “Pour étre chantées dans les gynécées par les femmes qui y travail- 
laient,”” Romania XI, p. 144. M. Jeanroy would seem to be of the same 
opinion. Cf. Les Origines de la Poésie Lyrique en France au moyen Gge,” 
p. 225. 
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and her attendant maidens into his house for protection.®° 
In the apocryphal account Joseph is represented, doubtless 
for doctrinal reasons, as being an old man with children 
of his own and only reluctantly consenting to take charge 
of Mary when the lot drawn by the high priest falls upon 
him.*' In the full sense of the word, however, he was not 
her husband because the day of the wedding had not arrived. 
Further, Joseph both was, and was not, guilty of having left 
Mary with child. As soon as it was noticed that Mary 
was pregnant the blame for her condition was immediately 
laid at his door, because she was then living in his house and 
under his care. On the other hand he was innocent, for 
Mary’s condition was but the fulfilment of the angel’s 
message, though the angel’s visit to Mary was at first 
unknown both to the priests and to the people, just as it was 
unknown to Joseph himself until the angel appeared to him. 
Lastly Mary is, and is not, unfaithful to Joseph. In Joseph’s 
opinion there was so little doubt of her guilt that we are told 
he was minded to put her away privily. In the eyes of the 
people too Mary had sinned (though in collusion with 
Joseph) in that she was with child before her wedding day. 
On the other hand, in point of fact Mary was innocent, 
neither having sinned with Joseph nor against him, for the 
appearance of the angel to her with his message exonerates 
her from any guilt that might otherwise be ascribed to her 
condition. To sum up then we may say that, though in 
reality Joseph and Mary were altogether free from blame, 
in the eyes of the world they had both been unfaithful, for 
they were not, as in the Canonical Gospels, man and wife. 


6° Saint Bernard speaking of the betrothal of Joseph and Mary com- 
ments on the custom: Mossiquidem Judaeorum erat, ut a die desponsationis 
suae, usque ad tempus nuptiarum, sponsis sponsae traderentur cus- 
todiendae: quatenus earum ipsi eo sibi pudicitiam curiosius servarent, quo 
sibi ipsi fideliores existerent. Opera omnia, ed. Migne, 1862, II, col. 67. 

© A dove, the appointed sign, comes out of Joseph’s wand and settles on 
his head. For the full account see the Protevangelium cap. IX (Tischendorf, 
Evangelia Apocrypha, p. 18, f.) and Pseudo-Matthew, cap. VIIT (ibid. p. 
66 f.). 
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When looked at in this light the situation of the Annuncia- 
tion story is seen to be full of contradictions and ambiguities. 
Eliminate the supernatural element and make the story the 
subject of secular imitation and these ambiguities are bound 
to increase, for the only thing that explained them, namely 
the appearance of the angel, has been suppressed. Further, 
as it would be impossible to depict in any given poem more 
than one side of the situation it becomes immediately 
obvious that secular imitation of such a theme would give 
rise to poems showing considerable divergence of treatment, 
according as this aspect or that is selected by the poet for 
imitation. If, therefore, the Annunciation story really lies 
behind our Weaving Songs we should expect to find certain 
variations in the handling of the theme. 

From this point of view the uncertainties and inconsisten- 
cies existing in the poems are most instructive, for in each 
of the few extant Weaving Songs they would seem to cor- 
respond to similar uncertainties in the original story. In 
the famous Raynaut poem (I) the relation of Count Raynaut 
to Erembors is left uncertain. It is by no means clear 
whether he is the husband or merely the lover of Erembors. 
Nowhere in the poem is there anything that can definitely 
decide the point and it would seem as if the poet had not 
himself created the uncertainty. Further Erembors, the 
heroine, is represented by the poet as having been unfaithful 
to Count Raynaut, her lover:— 

“Jal mesfeistes, fille d’empereor 

Autrui amastes, si obliaistes nos!” 1,16 
and yet again also as being innocent, for in the end by taking 
an oath on holy relics she succeeds in convincing Count 
Raynaut that his suspicions about her conduct are un- 
founded :— 

“Sire Raynauz, je m’en escondirai: 

A cent puceles sor sainz vos jurerai, . . . 

C’onques nul home fors vostre cors n’amai.” 1,19 
The charge of infidelity is so precise that the impression 
created is that Count Raynaut’s suspicions are somewhat 
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too easily allayed, but if the poem is really modelled on the 
Annunciation story, the slight inconsistency is sufficiently 
explained. 

Take another poem: the fair Aiglentine (II). In it also 
the relationship of hero to heroine is not without ambiguity. 
Count Henri is perhaps the lover of Aiglentine but more 
probably her betrothed. In any case he is not her husband, as 
he consents to marry her at the close of the poem. The 
great uncertainty this time lies in the question whether 
Count Henri is guilty of having left Aiglentine with child 
and whether he will marry her. At the beginning of the 
poem Count Henri is clearly depicted as being to blame 
for the condition Aiglentine is found in by her mother:— 


“Ma douce dame, ne le vos puis noier: 
Je ai amé un cortois soudoier, 
Le preu Henri, qui tant fet a proisier.” I1,19 


but when Aiglentine asks him whether he is willing to marry 


her:— 
“Ja vos requiert Aiglentine au vis cler, 
Se la prendrez a moullier et a per.” 11,40 


he readily consents:— 


“Oil,” dit Henris, ‘onc joie n’oi mes tel.” II,42 


though from the whole tenor of the poem the only inference 
to be drawn is that he had definitely abandoned her. What 
is not clear here is the reason that produces this sudden 
change of purpose in Count Henri’s behaviour. If, however, 
the poem were based on the Annunciation story, this incon- 
sistency would not cause surprise, for Joseph acted very 
similarly with regard to Mary. When Mary was found 
to be with child he was minded, we are told, to put her away 
privily, and it was only after he had learnt that Mary’s 
condition was not her own fault that he was willing to take 
her back again. The difficulty would not have arisen if 
the angel’s réle had not been eliminated, but that was a 
sine qua non of a secular imitation. 
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If we turn now from the complexities in the theme to study 
the heroes and heroines of our poems we find them delineated 
in such a way that Joseph and Mary might well have been 
their prototypes. We have mentioned above that the 
heroine is almost invariably a young maiden or unmarried 
woman and we have seen how the great interest of the poem 
centres in her passion. We have seen too how she is fre- 
quently represented as unfaithful to her lover and sometimes 
even portrayed as being with child; how she gives an example 
o unparalleled humility which forms a striking contrast 
with the comparative indifference shown by her lover. 
Now all these traits, strange and inexplicable as they are in 
themselves, cease to cause surprise the moment one con- 
siders them as inspired by the apocryphal story of the 
Annunciation. There too the heroine is an unmarried 
maiden and there too Mary rather than Joseph is drawn 
as the central figure, for it is primarily her fate that is the 
great subject of interest. There too we have the charge of 
infidelity levelled in the first place against Mary by Joseph 
but extended also to Joseph by the priests and people when 
they learn that Mary is with child. Eliminate the visitation 
of the angel and both in the Annunciation story and our 
Weaving Songs we have the representation of a young girl 
already with child, with no very clear indication whether the 
girl herself is guilty or whether she has been shamefully 
seduced. In both too there is the same extraordinary 
humility and great sense of duty shown by the heroine and 
the same indifference and lack of interest shown by the 
lover. 


This is the theme of the young, unmarried girl which M. Jeanroy 
recognized to be at the very source of the Lyric poetry of the Middle Ages: 
“Nous avons dit tout a l’heure (p. 150-1) que la forme préférée de la lyrique 
romane 4 ses débuts etait un monologue de femme; nous pouvons donc 
ajouter maintenant, de femme non mariée.” Les Origines de la Poésie Lyr- 
igque en France au moyen dge, p. 158, cf. ibid, p. 180. Gaston Paris was of the 
same opinion, cf. Mélanges de littérature francaise du moyen Gge, p. 559, n. 6. 
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If then Mary is the prototype on whom the heroines of our 
poems have been modelled it is only natural to find them 
depicted as being pregnant (II) or having been unfaithful to 
their lovers (I); and if Mary is the paragon of humility, 
it follows as a matter of course that they will be submissive 
and uncomplaining also, (I and II). If, on the other hand, 
their lovers are the lay counterparts of Joseph, they will 
be represented as under the same stigma that Joseph was 
under in the eyes of the people, when it was discovered 
that Mary was with child. This is the case of Count Henri 
in the poem of the fair Aiglentine (II). If, further, there is a 
certain show of indifference or aloofness on the part of the 
lover (II) it would naturally result from such a prototype, for 
Joseph was not so much the lover of Mary as her appointed 
guardian, and the Apocryphal Gospels, as we have seen, 
represent him as an old man, not only very reluctant to 
become her betrothed, but also loth to take Mary and 
her attendant maidens into his charge. But the analogy 
goes even further than this. It will be remembered that 
it seems to be typical of the lovers of our poems that they 
abandon their beloved secretly and in some cases charge 
them with infidelity (vide supra). Now when Joseph 
returns to his house and finds Mary pregnant he casts 
himself down ind gives himself up to wild grief. On becom- 
ing calmer he ponders in his mind what he is to do with 
Mary, whether to conceal her guilt or to expose her publicly. 
After due reflection he does not adopt either course, but 
decides to put her away secretly:—ri ody airy roqow; 
Aabpa abriy arodbow am’ éuod,4 and his first remark to Mary 
when he sees her is:—ti rodro éroinaas kal éredafou Kupiov Tod 


53 When the high priest tells Joseph he has been chosen by God to take 
charge of Mary he pleads his age and the fact that he has children:—xal 
dvreixe "Iwoid déeyuwr Tiods Exw xal rpeoBirns eiul, abrn 5& vedns wh ws 
weplyedws yérwyat tots viots’ Icpaqd. Tischendorf, Evangelia Apocrypha, 
p. 18. Cf. Historia de navitate Mariae in Thilo, Codex apocryphus Novi 
Testamenti, p. 361. 

* Protevangelium Jacobi, Tischendorf, op. cit., p. 26. 
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Geo cov. At this Mary bursts into tears protesting that 
she is innocent and pure and has had no intercourse with 
any man:—‘H 6¢ éxAavoe mixpas Néyouca br. kabapa elu eya Kail 
avipa ob ywwouw. Thus if the heroes of our Weaving 
Songs adopt the course of abandoning their sweethearts 
without any apparent reason and then chide them for having 
forgotten them, it is because such action was prescribed 
from the birth of the genre by the story of their prototype 
Joseph. The only slight difference is that Joseph chides 
Mary, not with having forgotten him, but with having 
forgotten the Lord her God. 

In the light of all these arguments it becomes clearer and 
clearer that our most ancient Weaving Sohgs have been 
modelled trait for trait on the story of Joseph and Mary 
as told in the Apocryphal Gospels. The dénouement of the 
Raynaut poem, the oldest of them all, would seem to add 
yet one more striking resemblance in its allusion to the 
ancient method of self-justification by means of Cojuratores 
or fellow-swearers, and in the subsequent reconciliation of 
the two lovers. The situation described by the poem is 
well known and we have already had occasion to quote it. 
Erembors, who is unjustly suspected by Count Raynaut of 
having been unfaithful to him, seeks to justify herself 
by obtaining a number of witnesses and tells Raynaut 
that thirty ladies and a hundred maidens are prepared to 
swear an oath with her on sacred relics that she is innocent 
and that she has never Joved anyone but him:— 


“Sire Raynauz, je m’en escondirai: 

A cent puceles sor sainz vos jurerai, 

A trente dames que avuec moi menrai, 
C’onques nul home fors vostre cors n’amai 
Prennez l’emmende et je vos baiserai” I,19 ff. 


and when she had said that she began to weep. Raynaut is 
satisfied by the proof and recognizes that Erembors has 


% Tischendorf, op. cit., p. 25. 
% Tbid., p. 25. 
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cleared her name and the poem ends with the reconciliation 
of the two lovers:— 


“Lors recommencent lor premieres amors.”” I,35 


We have in this passage an undoubted allusion to the 
ancient Germanic law which allowed the accused to prove 
his innocence by the testimony on oath of a number of his 
relations and friends (cojuratores).*® Sometimes, however, 
the judge would order the trial by single combat or the trial 
by water or red-hot iron which was called the udgment of 
God, (le jugement de Dieu). Now, though from the nature 
of the case there can naturally be no allusion to a Germanic 
custom in the Apocryphal Gospels, nevertheless there is in 
them also, just at this point when Joseph and Mary are 
accused, an allusion to another judgment of God—namely 
the trial of jealousy of the old Mosaic law, as it is laid 
down in the Book of Numbers, V, 11 ff. It is not perhaps 
carried out with all the minutiae of the Mosaic law, but 
there can be no doubt that the Apocryphal Gospels here 
describe the same test as that ordained by Moses. When 
it was discovered that Mary was with child the high priest 
sent for Joseph and Mary and blamed them for what they 
had done, but they both protested that they were innocent. 
Unconvinced, the high priest said that he would put them 
to the test and make their guilt manifest:—xai elev 6 iepeis 
Tloria® buds 76 tdwp ris Eheykews xupiov, kal davepwoe Ta duaprh- 
para tuadv év dpPaduois ducv.5® And having taken water he 
caused Joseph to drink and sent him to the mountains and 
he returned whole:—Kai AaBdr 6 iepeds eroricey tov Iwond, 
kal éreupev airdv els Thy dpervnv’ kal HAOev ddNOKAnpos.©° Likewise 
he made Mary drink and sent her also to the mountains 


57 This allusion was first noticed, I think, by Gaston Paris. Cf. Mediaeval 
French Literature, p. 50. 

58 For particulars relating to this law of justification by cojuratores, see V. 
Duruy, Histoire de France, I, 136. 

59 Protevangelium Jacobi, cap. XVI, Tischendorf, Evangelia Apocrypha, 
p. 29. 

8 Tbid., cap. XVI, p. 29. 
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but she came back whole too:—éréricey 5€ kai rHv Mapa, 
kal éreupev airny els rhv dpevnv’ Kal HAOev SAOKAnpos.*! Then 
the high priest was amazed and said:—“‘As God has not 
made your guilt manifest so do I forbear to judge you.” 
kal elev 6 tepeds Ei xipros 6 Geds otk Epavepwoe TA Guaprhuara bua, 
ovdé &ya kpivw euas. And he absolved them and Joseph took 
Mary and departed rejoicing to his own house. 

The great importance of this passage is that it helps to 
explain why the author of the Raynaut poem, in clearing 
Erembors of the charge of infidelity, alludes to the old 
Germanic practice of justification by means of cojuratores. 
It is not just a chance allusion without significance, but is 
there because there was a similar justification scene in the 
poet’s model. As he was drawing the inspiration for his 
secular poem irom a religious source he could not follow 


‘his model too closely, and as he had transposed all along 


the religious into the secular, so here too he had to find a 
counterpart that those who heard his poem would under- 
stand and appreciate. It is hardly necessary to add that it 
would be difficult for a ‘‘Franc de France” to find in his day 
a more natural parallel to the trial scene of the Apocryphal 
Gospels than the allusion hz makes to the Germanic custom, 
doubtless well-known to himself and to his contemporaries, 
of justification by cojuratores. 

It may be well perhaps now, before passing on to an 
examination of the Fountain Songs, to pause to recall the 
chief results obtained in the course of our comparison 
between the Weaving Songs and the story of Joseph and 
Mary as told in the Apocryphal Gospels. Is it chance that 
there seems to be a certain correspondence between them or is 
it design, for in point of fact the resemblance is strong? Both 
poem and legend represent an unmarried woman accused 
by her lover of having had secret intercourse with another 
man and both describe the estrangement which ensues 
between the lovers when the young girl is found to be with 


* Tischendorf, op. cit., p. 29. 
® Tbid., p. 30. 
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child; in both the woman weeps and protests her innocence, 
and in both the incident ends with the reconciliation of the 
two lovers. In addition to these concordances of theme 
we have the further similarities of setting and treatment. 
In the Weaving Songs as in the Apocryphal story there is 
the very striking weaving scene, which is one of the dominant 
features of both. In both we find too the same strange 
conception of love and the same characterization of the 
protagonists, the same humility and great sense of duty on the 
part of the heroines and the same indifference or lack of 
interest on the part of the lovers. Against these resemb- 
lances there is, it is true, one great difference. No angel 
appears in the Weaving Songs to influence the action as 
happens all through the sacred story, but the absence of the 
supernatural must be regarded as a necessary condition 
of a secular imitation. It was hardly possible for a poet to 
use a religious theme for secular purposes without eliminating 
the supernatural element, for had he introduced it into his 
work he would not have written a secular poem. It was 
much that he ventured to parallel] the scene of the trial of 
jealousy, but herein his choice of the justification by cojura- 
tores was exceedingly felicitous and all that could be desired 
from a secular poinf of view. 

Lastly the great similarity that exists between the relation 
of hero to heroine in the Weaving Songs and the relation 
of Joseph to Mary in the Apocryphal Gospels, in a word the 
similar conception of love, is not only of great significance 
in itself, but is not without importance also in determining 
the date of our Weaving Songs. The fact that the poems 
mention the Frankish king, ‘““Que Franc de France repairent 
de roi cort’” is not in itself sufficient to prove Suchier’s 
contention that the Weaving Songs must go back to the 
first half of the ninth century, to the days of Louis le Pieux, 
if not of Charlemagne.* Nor is the fact that the Weaving 


®Suchier und Birch-Hirschfeld, Geschichte der franzdsischen Literatur, 
p- 9. 
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Songs contain an ailusion to the trial system of cojuratores 
enough by itself to prove that Gaston Paris was right in 
assigning them to the eleventh century, to the time of the 
first Capetian kings.“ As a criterion of date, the con- 
ception of love we find in the Weaving Songs is perhaps 
of even greater importance than either the allusion to 
the cojuratores or the mention of the Frankish court. This 
conception is certainly very old and at least contempo- 
raneous with the first beginnings of Troubadour poetry, 
more probably older still. If we place the birth of the 
Weaving Songs in the first years of the twelfth century 
or in the last decades of the eleventh, it becomes clear why 
their vogue was so short-lived, for as soon as the elaborate 
art of the Troubadours, based as it was on conceptions of 
love so diametrically opposed to those of our Songs, had 
definitely established itself, this more natural growth 
was stifled and compelled to give place. It is quite conceiv- 
able, though, that some of the oldest poems of all have not 
come down to us and that we only have, as it were, the 
aftermath of the original output. What lends some colour 
to this view is the fact that there are a certain number of 
poems extant which blend the theme of the unhappily- 
married girl (Chansons de mal-mariée) with the Weaving 
Song,® and this theme is closely bound up with the other 
themes of the Troubadours. [It is not quite impossible 
that this transformation was forced upon the genre to enable 
it to live at all. If that be so, we should have to place the 
birth of the genre some decades earlier. Whatever may be 
the exact date of the Weaving Songs, however, the end or 
middle of the eleventh century is approximately the epoch 
we should naturally assign them to from our own special 
point of view, for was it not in the eleventh century that 
the Apocrypha] Gospels attained the apogee of their popular- 
ity, were most widely diffused, and their contents most gen- 
erally known? 


* Esquisse de la littérature francaise. 
% For instances see note 8. 
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Everything taken into consideration, therefore, it would 
seem to be reasonably certain that our Weaving Songs, 
strange as it may seem, were inspired by the apocryphal 
story of the Annunciation of the Virgin Mary, just as the 
Aalis Songs, as we showed in a previous study® were inspired 
by the visitation of Saint Anna as recorded in the same 
Gospels. 

Now if the legend that the Annunciation took place in the 
temple while Mary was sitting weaving gave rise to our 
Weaving Songs, the other tradition that it took place at the 
fountain, whither Mary had gone to draw water, would 
seem to have evoked the Fountain Songs.*”7 These Fountain 
Songs are perhaps not as old as the Weaving Songs though 
they are probably considerably older than the extant 
examples would lead one to suppose. Though no complete 
Fountain song is extant in old French or old Provengal, 
there are indications at least that the genre probably existed 
at an early date, for we have fragments of poems which 
allude to the visit of a young girl to a fountain, but do not 
always make it clear what befell her there, beyond the fact 
that something untoward happened because she tarried there 
too long. The little poem about Mauberjon is an instance 
of such a fragment :-— 


“Mauberjon s’est main levee, 

Dioree buer i ving; 

A la fontaine est alee: 

Or en ai dol. 

Diex, Diex! or demeure Mauberjons a l’eve trop.’’®* 


% The Origin of the Aalis Songs, in Neophilologus, V, 289. 

67 As I have already stated (note 1) I call in this study by the name of 
Fountain Songs the poems which describe the visit of a young girl to a 
fountain and the meeting with her lover there. They show sufficiently 
marked characteristics to be treated together as a distinct class. Cf. 
Jeanroy, Les Origines, pp. 199-202. 

68 Bartsch, Romanzen und Pastourellen, 11, 118. M. Jeanroy, who men- 
tions a number of these fragments (0p. cit. p. 199), is also of opinion that 
this theme existed at an early date. 
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Other little fragments represent a girl as washing clothes at 


the fountain: 
“Dras i gaoit Perronele’’* 


but in the original theme as in the later versions the girl 
must almost certainly have gone there to draw water.” 
If it is permissible to judge from the Mauberjon fragment, 
the original form of the theme must have been very similar 
to what it was later, in the sixteenth century, the date of the 
earliest complete example. According to the latter a young 
girl goes with her pitcher to a fountain to draw water. 
On the way or while she is at the fountain she meets with 
her lover and lingering there with him too long she returns 
home pregnant. The following poem which is somewhat 
crude and materialistic and without an effort to glose 
over a rather indelicate situation is probably the most 
complete example there is of the theme as it existed at the 
end of the sixteenth century: 


Par un matin la belle s’est levée, 

A prins son seau, du lin du 1é, du long de l’eau 
A prins son seau, a l’eau s’en est allée. 

La son amy si luy a rencontrée; 

Deux ou trois fois sur l’herbe I’a jettée 
Pucelle estoit, grosse la relevée. 

—‘Hélas! mon Dieu! Que dira ma mére?’ 
—‘Vous lui direz: La fontaine est troub!ée, 
Le rossignol a sa queue mouillée.’ 
—‘Maudit soit-il qui m’a tant abusée, 
N’eust esté luy je fusse mariée!’™’ 


* Bartsch, op. cit., II, 117; cf. Dras i gueoit Elaine, ibid., II, 59, 45. 

70 In our opinion the famous poem of the two sisters, Gaiete and Oriour 
(V), is at least indirectly allied to this theme. If, as I have suggested 
above, (n. 8) this poem goes back to the scene described in Genesis XXIV, 
it is at the same time connected slightly with the fountain songs, for I 
have also shown (n. 24) that this scene in Genesis was borrowed by the 
author of the Protevangelium and became the origin of the tradition that 
the Annunciation took place while Mary was drawing water at the fountain. 
It is this tradition, as I hope to prove, which lies behind the theme of the 
girl at the fountain. 

1 E. Rolland, Recueil de chansons populaires, I1, 129. The poem is 
taken from Chansons nouvelles ou Airs de Jean Planson et autres musiciens; 
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Here the extraordinary excuse the girl makes to her mother, 
that the fountain was sullied because the nightingale had 
dipped its tail in it is the most remarkable feature of the 
poem. It would seem to be of the nature of the innuendoes 
or figures of speech, which, like those about the rose to be 
found in the Cramignons liégeois, or those about the foun- 
tain,” were such a frequent Jiterary device in the later 
Middle Ages to denote a girl’s fall. This metaphor of the 
nightingaJe must have been widely popular, for it occurs also 
in several other poems: 

—“Ah! que va dire ma belle mére 

D’avoir si longtemps tardé!”’ 

—“Tu lui diras, ma belle brune, 

Que la fontaine était troublée 

Et que le rossignol sauvage 

Etait dedans pour s’y baigner.”” 
However, it is not always the nightingale that troubles the 
fountain, in another poem it is the village ducks, but this 
is obviously a very recent variation, and there is little that 
is poetical about it. These curious excuses recall to mind 
some other songs in which a woman surprised by her husband 
with her lover makes a whole series of excuses in order to 
exculpate herself from his accusation. Gaston Paris alludes 
to these songs under the title of Chansons de Marion,” 
and examples of them are to be found in Catalonia and Italy 
as well as France. Closely allied with the Chansons de 
Marion is the song of the shepherdess, La Chanson de la 





following upon Recueil des chansons amoureuses de divers poetes francois 
non encores imprimées. Paris, N. et P. Bonfons, in 12, 1597. The same 
poem, though in such a corrupt form that the sense is not clear, has also been 
published by Damase Arbaud, Chants populaires de la Provence, JI, 111. 
Both forms are quoted by Jeanroy, Les Origines, p. 200 f. 

7 Cf. Jeanroy, op. cit., p. 216, n. 1, and p. 214, n. 1. 

73 E. Rolland, op. cit., I, 235. 

% Tbid., II, 130,—‘Oh! que me dira ma mére D’y avoir tant demeuré?” 
—“Va, tu lui diras, la fille, Que l’eau y était troublée; Que les canards 
du village Y ont été barbotter.” 

1% M élanges de littérature francaise du moyen Gge, p. 579. 
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Bergére, a dialogue between a shepherd and a shepherdess, 
the chief difference being that the title is different. One of 
these, from the district of Retonféy,”* has incorporated the 
theme of our Fountain songs, though the nightingale in the 
girl’s excuses has been changed to “‘the horses of the queen.” 
The shepherd asks the shepherdess where she has been all 
day as he did not find her at home and the latter replies: 


“Hélas! mon bel ami 

Jai z’été a la fontaine 

Chercher de l’eau pour la s’maine, 
Mon Dieu 

Chercher de !’eau pour la s’maine. 


Le Berger: 


Ventre bleu! Marion 

Te fallait-il un’ journée 

Pour aller a la fontaine? 
Morbleu 

Pour aller a la fontaine. 


La Bergére: 


Hélas! mon bel ami 
Les ch’vaux d’la reine y avaient passé 
L’eau y était troublée, 
Mon Dieu 
L’eau y était troublée.”” 


But whether the excuse is the nightingale, the ducks, or the 
horses of the queen, the object of it is always the same— 
to hide the meeting between the girl and her lover—as is made 
absolutely clear by a Gascon poem. In this poem it is not 


% This poem might most appropriately have been called, Chanson de 
Marion. 

™ De Puymaigne, Chants populaires recueillis dans le pays messin, I, 
265. It may not be advisable to draw any inference from the presence of 
the fountain theme in the shepherdess song as to the origin of the latter, 
but the impression received is that both it and the Chansons de Marion may 
like the Fountain songs have possibly originated somehow out of the An- 
nunciation. 
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one but several girls who go to the fountain but their mothers 
see through their ruse at once: 

“Ah! jeunes filles! jeunes filles! 

Ce canard sauvage, . 

C’est bien, nous le savons, 

Quelque jeune compagnon.”’”8 


This same theme of the visit of a young girl to a fountain 
is also to be found in other literatures, in Italian for in- 
stance,’® and especially in Portuguese literature where it 
presents some pretty variations of the French versions. 
There aJso the meeting-place of the lovers is the fountain— 
the fountain where the stags of the mountains come down 


to drink: 
“La font’u os cervos vam bever’’®® 


Thus in these Portuguese poems the girl’s excuse to her 
mother for having lingered so long at the fountain is that 
the mountain stags have muddied the water: 


—Digades, filha, mha filha loucana, 
Porque tardastes na fria fontana? 
Os amores ey!” 
—“Tardei, mha madre, na fontana fria, 
Cervos do monte a augua volviam; 
Os amores ey!’’8! 


But the mother is by no means taken in by the answer, for 
she knows the girl has been with her lover: 


—‘Mentis, mha filha, mentis por amigo, 
Nunca vi cervo que volvesse rio.’’® 


If the French poems are more explicit with regard to the 
results of the meeting of the lovers at the fountain, the 


78 Cénac-Moncaut, Littérature populaire de la Gascogne, p. 325, quoted 
by Jeanroy, Les Origines, p. 202. 

7 The Italian versions diverge considerably from the original theme. 
For references and further details, cf. Jeanroy, of. cit., p. 202, n. 2. 

8° Th. Braga, Cancionciro portugues da Vaticana, no. 790, and 789. Cf. 
“‘Hirey, mha madre, a la fonte Hu van os cervos do monte,” no. 795. 

% Jbid., no. 797. Instanced by Jeanroy, op. cit., p. 162. 

® Ibid. 
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Portuguese poems despite their greater reticence obviously 
imply the same issue. The essential trait of the theme in 
both is that the girl becomes pregnant as a result of her 
visit to the fountain. This was probably the original 
theme, the excuses about the nightingale or the stag stirring 
up the water being probably added later. The Provengal 
folk-song about the beautiful Margoutoun would seem to 
bear this out. Though this poem shows many variations 
from the Fountain songs proper it has preserved traits 
which obviously belong to them, as for instance the one 
about the water being sullied, which, generally used as the 
girl’s excuse, here serves no purpose at all. The poem 
begins just like the Fountain song quoted above: 

“La belo Margoutoun 

Bouen matin s’es levado, . . . 

A pres soun broc d’argent 

A l’aigo n’es anado.”’8 
While Margoutoun is at the fountain it is not her lover who 
meets her, as js generally the case in these poems, but three 
armed knights come up and cast eyes at her.“ Margou- 
toun’s husband, who is in hiding near, overhears what they 
say and although she apparently hes not been unfaithful 
to him in any way he beats his wife so unmercifully that 
she is il] for more than six months: 

Que Goutoun n’a restat 
Mai de siei mes chagrino.™ 

These last lines, seemingly incoherent in their context, 
contain in reality an unmistakable allusion to the real 
issue of the meeting at the fountain. 

There seems, then, to be little doubt as to the nature of 
these Fountain songs. Whatever divergences time and local 
variations may have introduced, the fundamental theme 
they all illustrate is how a young girl sets out with her 


8 Arbaud, Chants populaires de la Provence, II, 108. 

% The three knights appear also in another poem mentioned by Jeanroy, 
Les Origines, p. 202, n. 2. 

% Arbaud, Chants populaires de la Provence, II, 110. 
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pitcher to fetch water from the fountain, meets her lover 
there, and is left by him with child. If the theme were 
only this, the resemblance between the Fountain songs and 
the apocryphal story of the Annunciation, the origin sug- 
gested above, would be most striking indeed. Mary also 
went with her pitcher to draw water at the fountain and it 
was there, as we have seen, that she was found by the angel 
who announced to her the divine will and left her with child. 
The only change is that the identity of the persons has 
been obscured; but for the fact, that a girl and her lover 
have been substituted for Mary and the angel, the con- 
cordance is complete. The theme, however, is not thus 
restricted and although the Apocryphal Gospels make no 
mention of any excuse being made by Mary when she is 
found to be with child we have by the end of the sixteenth 
century the girl in the Fountain songs making the excuse that 
the nightingale was to blame for the state in which she 
found herself. The problem resolves itself therefore into 
this question: is this trait just a poet’s wild fancy which 
pleased and attained vogue for a time, or is it possible it 
too has some connection with the Virgin and the circumstan- 
ces of the Annunciation? 

As far as we are aware no rational interpretation of this 
extraordinary trait has ever been suggested, though, if 
such a solution exists, it must obviously be sought for in 
the bird-lore of the Middle Ages. There seems no doubt 
that certain symbolical significations were attached to 
certain birds and the nightingale especially had many 
attributes. It was associated with many mystic rites and 
played a most extensive réle in the literature of the Middle 
Ages. Not only was it by tradition for centuries the herald 
of the spring, as we learn amongst others from writers so far 


* The usual signification attached to this trait is, I suppose, that it is 
nothing more than a pitiable excuse on t he part of the girl or her lover. 
Cf. Jeanroy, op. cit. p. 202. 
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apart as Venantius Fortunatus,*’ Fulbert, bishop of Char- 
tres,*8 and La Fontaine,** but also, as Gaston Paris remarked, 
it was, as it were, the high-priest of love.% As such it had 
a regular office to fill and definite duties to discharge; 
it exhorted all to love, reproved those who were re‘ractory,® 
and even promised paradise to those who were faultless in 
love.“ It was essentially, and still is to a certain extent 


87 “Ad cantus revocatur aves, quae carmine clauso Pigrior hyberno frigore 
muta fuit. Hinc philomela suis attemperat organa cannis Fitque repercusso 
dulcior aura melo.” Wackernagel, Kirchenlied, p. 65. For other illu- 
sions to or songs about the nightingale in Latin, cf. Diimmler, Poetae 
latini aevi Carolini 1, 273 f., TI, 147, TIT, 126 ff.; Riese, Anthologia latina 
no. 658; Du Méril, Poésies inédites du moyen dge, p. 210, and further refer- 
ences given by Paul Meyer in his first edition of Flamenca, p. 318, n. 1. 

88‘. . . Flagrat odor cum suavis florida per gramina Hilarescit philo- 
mela dulcis sonus conscia, Et extendens modulando gutturis spiramina, 
Reddit veris et aestivi temporis praeconia,” Migne, Patrol. t. 141, col. 348. 
Cf. also, “Philomela praevia temporis amoeni” quoted by Pascal, Poesia 
latina medievale, p. 134. 

89 “Le héraut du printemps” Fables, Bk. IX, 17, 5. 

% Referring to songs about spring this is what Gaston Paris says, “Elles 
ne mettent d’ordinaire en scéne, dans un cadre de verdure et de fleurs, que 
des oiseaux, et notamment le rossignol qui avait pris, sans doute ercore 4 
Voccasion des fétes de mai, une sorte de signification symbolique e. mys- 
tique”’ and in a note on that he adds, “Les autres oiseaux aussi, mais 4 un 
moindre degré, étaient regardés non seulement comme les chantres, mais en 
quelque sorte comme les prétres de l’amour.” Mélanges de lii. fr. du moyen 
Gge, p. 554. 

*% “Rossignolet, bien faites vostre office Les fins amans bien aprenez a 
vivre,” publ. by Jeanroy, op. cit., p. 487, 1. 10. 

%® Bartsch, Romanzen und Pastourellen, 1, 71, 28, “Li rousegnols nos dit en 
son latin: Amant, amés, joie arés a tous dis” or again, ibid., 1. 60, “Li rouseg- 
nols un sonet lia dit: Pucele, amés, joie arés et delit.” 

%8 So fol sapte de Pascha clusa, El tems que. | rossinols accusa Tot[z] cels 
que d’amor non an cura, Flamenca, 1. 2024. Cf. also “Vos ne savés que 
li loursegnols dit: Il dist c’amours par faus amans perist,” Bartsch, op. cit., 
I, 71, 2; “Vos avés bien le rousegnol oi Se bien n’ amés, amors avés trai,” 
ibid., 1. 16; and Die altfranzisischen Motette der Bamberger Handschrift, 
ed. Stimming, 16 a, 4. 

* Bartsch, op. cit., 1, 71, 44, “Buer fu cil nes ki est loiaus amis Li rouse- 
gnols l’en pramet paradis.” Cf. “Rossignolet, Jhesu de piteus estre, Assié 
nous tous delez toy a ta destre En ce biau paradis Qui est parez touz dis, 
La est joie et deliz, Diex, tant i fait bon estre, Li dous Jhesus siet du pere 
a la destre,”’ ed. Jeanroy, op. cit., p. 488, str. VI. 
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to-day, the bird of love and not infrequently acted as the 
messenger of love.** Many of these attributes were doubtless 
handed down by ancient tradition from antiquity. Thus the 
réle of the nightingale as the harbinger of spring is very old 
indeed. Sophocles calls the bird the messenger of Zeus,* 
presumably because it announces the spring.®” Its duty 
as the messenger of ‘ove must be old too, for it probably 
dates from the time when, long before the Middle Ages, the 
nightingale became sacred to Venus, the goddess of love, 
and was first invested, as it were, with its priesthood in 
matters of ove. 

But the fact that the nightingale was a bird of such 
importance and preeminently the messenger of love would 
not warrant the assumption, either that it was the messenger 
on the occasion of the Annunciation—according to the 
Apocrypha] Gospels it obviously was not, for the angel 
appeared to Mary in person—, or that it was in any way 
influential in bringing about Mary’s conception. The 
earliest accounts of course show that this was not so, but 
with the lapse of time beliefs and traditions about Mary’s 
conception changed and changed again. All through the 
Middle Ages the keenest speculation was rife as to the 


Tt is hardly necessary to remark that there are frequent allusions in 
the literature of the Middle Ages to birds being despatched by lovers with 
messages of love (cf. Jeanroy, of. cit., p. 133,n.1). In the well-known poem 
of Peire d’ Alvernhe it is the nightingale that is the messenger: “Rossinhol, 
el seu repaire Iras ma domna vezer, E diguas li.] meu afaire Et ill digua.t 
del seu ver,” Appel, Chrestomathie, p. 97. Cf. “Chanconnete, va t’en 
tost Au roussignol an cel bois, Di qu’il m’en voist saliier La douce blonde 
au vis cler Et que je l’aim sanz fausser, Mais certes ne l’os nommer.”’ Die 
altfranzisischen Motette der Bamberger Hds., ed. Stimming, no. 2 a, also 
Jeanroy, op. cit. p. 467-8, Bartsch, Deutsche Liederdichter, XCVIII, 159. 
Savj-Lopez, Trovatori e poeti, p. 158 ff. 

© Avs &yyedos, Electra, ed. Jebb, 1. 149. Cf. Gruppe, Griechische Myth- 
ologie, II, 1353, n. 1. 

97 This is the usually accepted meaning of the expression: cf. Jebb’s note 
tol. 149. 

% Kaibel, Epigrammata graeca ex lapidibus conlecta, no. 628. Cf. 
Gruppe, of. c##. II, 1353, n. 1. 
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actual process by which Mary conceived and many and 
various were the explanations given. One belief was that 
she conceived by the hearing of her ears when the angel’s 
message was delivered to her.*® Another was embodied in 
the famous metaphor of Gautier de Coinci that the Holy 
Spirit passed into her while leaving her pure and undefiled 
just as the sun’s ray without causing any flaw passes through 
a glass window.” The orthodox belief, in the later Middle 
Ages at least, and perhaps the one most widely spread was 
that the Holy Spirit, the operative power in Mary’s concep- 
tion, descended upon Mary in the shape of a dove and dwelt 
within her and this tradition has been amply illustrated 
by early paintings and manuscripts. Now it is my opinion 
that in the course of time the dove’s réle was actually 
extended to the nightingale and that by the twelfth or 
thirteenth century this tradition had established itself, 
for there is a religious poem of the thirteenth century in 
honour of the Virgin Mary which devotes a whole stanza 
to elucidating the problem of Mary’s conception and in it 
the nightingale is unmistakably identified with the Holy 


% This belief is mentioned in the Sahidic Fragrnents of the life of the 
Virgin, ‘““And the angel departed from her. She conceived moreover by the 
hearing of the ears, and spent three other months in the house of Joseph, 
being pregnant with the Son of the living God,” Texts and Studies ed. 
Armitage Robinson, IV, 19. Cf. O. Gruppe, Griechische Mythologie und 
Religionsgeschichte, II, 1615. Bishop Apa Epiphanius in his discourse 
on the Holy Virgin, Mary Theotokos, speaks of a cloud of light that is to 
cause her to conceive. He represents Gabriel as saying to Mary: “Open 
thy mouth and receive into thee the cloud of light and thou shalt conceive 
and bearaSon.” Miscellaneous Coptic Texts ed. Wallis Budge, 1915, p. 712. 
This is doubtless based on the /ux de caelo of the account of Pseudo-Matthew 
already quoted, note 23. 

100 The same metaphor occurs in Peire de Corbiac’s famous hymn to the 
Virgin: “Domna, verge pura e fina, Ans que fos ]’enfantamens, Et apres 
tot eissamens, Receup en vos carn humana Jesu Crist, nostre salvaire, Si 
com ses trencamen faire Intra.l bels rais, quan solelha, Per la fenestra vei- 
rina,” quoted by Chaytor, The Troubadours, p.93. It is also to be found in 
Rustebeuf, La chanson de Nostre Dame, ed. Kressner, p. 200. 
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Spirit. This most precious testimony to bygone beliefs 
runs as follows:— 


Mout a en li tres glorious aumaire 

Qui toute fu plainne dou Saint Espir, 
Pour herbergier son saint cors la fist faire 
Diex, qui en li voloit on devenir, 

En li s’asist sanz violer la cage 

Li rossignos qui touz maus assouvaige; 
Entiere au naistre et virge au concevoir 
Enlumina le monde de son hoir.!" 


Thus, strange as it may appear, the nightingale by the 
thirteenth century was deemed in popular belief to have been 
the symbol of the Holy Ghost and consequently the operative 
power in Mary’s conception;!” but if this is fact, there is no 
longer anything incongruous in the traits about the nightin- 
gale that we have encountered in the Fountain songs and 
which seemed at first so baffling. They are simply allusions 
to the popular tradition, current during the later Middle 
Ages, that Mary conceived by the power of the Holy Spirit 
dwelling in her, not in the form of a dove, but in that of a 
nightingale. 

If this be so the conclusion is obvious. We have seen 
already how all the other traits of the Fountain songs 
concord exactly with the Apocryphal account of the Annun- 
ciation and now we find that the only outstanding feature— 
the girl’s excuse about the nightingale—despite the fact that 
it has no connection with the Apocryphal Gospels, refers 
alsc to an old tradition about the Annunciation. This would 
seem to prove that our Fountain songs are nothing more or 
less than mundane poems embodying under their secular 
dress legends and traditions about the Annunciation and 
Conception of the Virgin Mary. Once again the supernatu- 


101 Recueil de chansons pieuses du treiziéme siécle, ed. Edw. Jairnstrém, 
p. 38, no. IX, str. 3. 

102 Tf I am not mistaken the nightingale is even identified with Jesus 
himself in the line: ‘‘Rossignolet, Jhesu de piteus estre” auoted above, note 
94. 
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ral or divine has been transmuted to human values. Thus 
does secular lyric evolve out of sacred story.’ 

If the results that we have arrived at in the course of this 
study are not merely illusory, a very lurid light is thrown on 
the literary history of the Middle Ages. One of the great 
poetic forces through all those centuries, and one which has 
so long escaped notice, was the Annunciation of the Virgin 
Mary. The simple Gospel story of the appearance of the 
angel to Mary so filled men’s mind with wonder that the 
thought of centuries was spent inquiring into the outward 
circumstances and probing the hidden processes of what 
was held to be a profound mystery. Then later, when the 
Apocryphal Gospels, which were partly evoked by the 
spirit of speculative inquiry abroad, and especially when 
the Protevangelium of James'* became known in the West, 
the effect was prodigious. There at last were the details 
of what actually took place at the Annunciation and the 
enthusiasm for these legends—this pseudo-history—knew no 
bounds. The Church, however, despite the fact that not a 
few of its members were carried away by the fascination 
and seductive nature of these stories, recognized their 
historical value at once and pronounced them uncanonical. 
But banned, as they were, as apocryphal and unorthodox, 
nothing could stop their vogue and passages from them 


103 Tt will have been noticed that in this attempt to explain the Fountain 
songs I have not further investigated the fragments which represent girls 
washing clothes at the fountain, such as the ‘‘Dras i gaoit Perronele’”’ quoted 
above. But here also the Virgin would appear to have been the prototype, 
for there was a tradition that she used to go to the fountain close by her 
house to wash coats, cf. C. Rohault de Fleury, La Sainte Vierge, I, 67. 

10 Tischendorf is of the opinion that at an early date a Latin transla- 
tion appeared: ‘“‘Denique in recentiora tempora ac fere Caroli Magni 
evangelium latinum de nativitate Mariae et infantia Sa!vatoris incidit, non 
modo evangelio Jacobi nixum, fortasse dudum ante in iatinum libere trans- 
lato, sed etiam arabicis ut videtur fabulis usum.” De evangeliorum apo- 
cryphorum origine et usu, p. 79. Though it originated in the East it was 
known very early in the West, cf. R. Reinsch, Die Pseudo-Evangelien von 
Jesu und Maria’s Kindheit in der romanischen und germanischen Literatur, 
p. 1 ff. 
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were even read aloud in the churches,’ or laid under con- 
tribution by the preachers of the day. Now, given the 
immense enthusiasm that prevailed for all stories about the 
Virgin, it is not to be wondered at that, during those early 
centuries in which the adoration of the Virgin was steadily 
growing and playing an ever increasing part in the lives of 
men, legends about her were singled out for poetic treatment 
and made the subject of lyric song. When this enthusiasm 
for the Virgin finally blossomed forth into Mariolatry and 
assumed the proportions of a definite cult it was still more 
natural that the glories of Mary should be sung in verse, 
both religious and profane, and this was actually the case. 
We know already of the quantity of homilies and sermons, 
religious poems and verses of all kinds composed in her 
honour,'® but what has not been so fully realized is that 
there was almost as large a bulk of mundane poems about 
her, though by reason of their secular garb and rapid develop- 
ment the latter very soon lost all trace of their religious 
origin. These mundane poems are, as we have seen, our 
Weaving Songs and Fountain Songs and the incident in 
Mary’s life that evoked this great poetic outburst was the 
story of the Annunciation and Virgin conception. 

It is curious to note how the poetic production is almost 
the exact reflex of the development of the traditions about 
the Annunciation, the most important versions of the latter 
being embodied in verse in turn. First the two most 
ancient traditions—the appearance of the angel to Mary 
while she is sitting in the temple weaving, which evoked 
the Weaving Songs, and the appearance of the angel at the 
fountain whither Mary had gone with her pitcher to draw 
water, which is the origin of the theme of the Fountain 
songs. Then in the thirteenth century or earlier, when 


106 Cf, Reinsch, op. cit., p. 75, n. 1. 

10 Cf. Bourgain, La chaire francaise au douziéme siécle, p. 353. 

107 Cf. Bourgain, op. cit. pp. 89, 119, 349, and Lecoy de la Marche, La 
chaire francaise au treiziéme siecle, p. 373. For innumerable hymns to 
the Virgin, see Dreves, Analecta hymnica. 
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the dove’s réle in connection with the Annunciation was 
extended to the nightingale, that tradition too found expres- 
sion in secular verse, the earliest specimens of which that 
have come down to us being the Fountain songs of the 
sixteenth century. Thus that wonderful story of the 
Annunciation and Virgin conception as it is told in the 
Apocryphal Gospels evoked poetic treatment from every 
aspect, and that not merely once but continuously, so 
intense was the veneration and enthusiasm for these legends 
about the Virgin and so great their inherent beauty. The 
most ancient spring of lyric poetry in the Middle Ages is 
thus religious belief and religious fervour. 
CHARLES BERTRAM LEWIS 








VII. PARAPHRASING IN THE LIVRE DE PAIX OF 
CHRISTINE DE PISAN OF THE PARADISO, 
ITI-V 


Many of us remember Matthew Arnold’s recommenda- 
tion in the Essay on the Study of Poetry of the line from 
Dante’s Paradiso, (III. 85) 


E la sua voluntate é nostra pace 


as a touchstone of poetic value. The independent beauty of 
this line may be questioned by comparison with some lines 
that follow near it. The words of Beatrice in the fifth canto, 
from the first verse through the twelfth, for example, seem to 
have a tonal sweetness, with a richness of ethical content 
that ~.ight somewhat more justly be cited to illustrate 
Matthew Arnold’s point. Few isolated lines, however, 
really shine out by themselves from any poet. We read or 
recall them with the mooa duced by their setting. Clim- 
axes they may be, but their sovereign value depends on the 
sequence, as the ear and the mind are addressed together, 
perhaps. 

I am very much aware of this condition in the natural laws 
of persuasion in even the small examination undertaken 
here. Citations may illustrate a situation; they can rarely 
prove it, even within the limits of any probable truth. The 
evidence is the whole works in question, or considerable por- 
tions of them. But as the object of any essay is to incite 
curiosity as to the whole compositions cited I venture a few 
observations of which the starting point for myself was the 
line in question, which so profoundly impressed Matthew 
Arnold, as he read it along with its context, perhaps more 
with the eye than the ear. For Romance poetry, and even 
for the Classics, this was more the English habit then than 
now. Matthew Arnold shared a little this limitation. 

It may be that his sensitiveness to the line was affected 
by his certain familiarity with what seems to be its chief 
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ultimate source. No one had read in his day more closely 
the Epistle of Paul to the Ephesians,—Paulus, apostolus 
Jesu Christi per voluntatem Dei, in the Vulgate, to the saints 
at Ephesus, faithful in Jesus Christ. To the Gentiles of 
Asia Minor, of more or less Hellenistic culture such as he 
had duly absorbed at Tarsus, Paul applies a combination of 
very simple ethical precept with a philosophical definition 
more dogmatic than he offered the Greeks of the mainland; 
he is groping less for their metaphysics; he knows better 
their political need. Moreover, he is writing from Rome. 
The tone is what we recognize under the more or less approxi- 
mate names of Latin, Puritan, or more accurately, as Hellen- 
istic Hebraic, or simply Hellenistic as the Roman Stoics 
adopt it. Axiom, aphorism, a somewhat mystical note of 
authority, is more its method than open persuasion; it seeks, 
to impose and imposes by sudden flashes of truth. Thus we 
have the verse, (ii. 14) beginning: 


Ipse enim est pax nostra 


in the version Dante reac, which was probably more imme- 
diately in his memory in the Paradiso than the comments 
of the Fathers upon it, though he must have known more 
than one. 

If it is not improbable that the Paradiso was written at 
Ravenna it may not be fantastic to see in its manner, 
possibly in its very structure, a certain Byzantine Greek 
effect. We have no reason for supposing Dante more 
insensible than many modern students and visitors to the 
tradition of the place, to its architecture, its location and 
significance. The historical imagination of the Middle Ages 
has been singularly misunderstood, perhaps out of the very 
paucity in general of our own. Nothing about them is 
actually more constant and striking, once we have mad- the 
considerable mental effort of realizing that, as the late 
Professor Schofield reminded his students with much more of 
eloquence, justice, and application than has found a place in 
his writing, the mediaeval imagination could act almost 
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impersonally. The Romantic search for local color to adorn 
its subjectivity has dulled our conception of the inverse 
process in any genuine Renaissance moment. 

Impersonally when Christine de Pisan wrote her Livre de 
Paix for the Duc de Guienne in 1412 she finds her situation 
and that of her country the just occasion for analyzing out 
of her studies as many of the essentials as possible of Greek 
philosophy,—what Paul cited, and Cicero and Sallust 
and Seneca and Boéthius knew. Gerson had specially 
recommended Cicero to her. He was comparatively a 
novelty in the learned court circle, though well known at 
Notre Dame. The De natura deorum, and the Disputationes 
Tusculanae had not been translated! 

Fiat pax in virtute tua she inscribes the work. The literal 
phrase will not be found, I think, in any of her principal 
sources, Cicero, Seneca, Quintillian, the Bible, or Dante. 
What she does, as it seems to me, is to give the new Romance 
sense of virtue, vertu, virtu, to the Latin, the psychological 
interpretation of the Victorine School, to the Will. The 
Will of God himself, the Holy Spirit, is reflected as the active 
virtue of man. This intellectualism is the higher mysticism 
of the Middle Ages, revived with fresh insight and practical 
application iia her day and group. 

De la bouche des enfans et alaitans. 

Voirement, Notre Seigneur, Roy celeste, tout puissant, qui deffaces et 
ostes, quant il te plaist, le misere du monde, est ton plaisir d’avoir parfaite 
louenge, lequel est paix, si comme lors que tu ouvris les enfantines levres de 
Daniel pour la bonne Susanne, accusée a tort, respitée de mort. 


Lake Dante, in his general structure, (and incidentally in 
much of the structure that marks all the Renaissance 
moments in the Middle as in other Ages), she goes on from 
specific to general conditions. She cites Cicero as authority, 
Cicero by and large, for the main conception that man’s 
justice must open the window,—Cicero’s fenestre animi 
(Tusc. i. 20)—for the Light to come in. The Light,— 
Cicero’s lux liberalitatis, (Ligar. iii)— will appear in clem- 
ency, truth, accomplishing a vital peace: 
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Te plaise, aussi, tres digne prince te maintenir entre les tiens en la 
maniere et selon le dit du philosophe Pitagoras, c’est assavoir unité, bonté 
et concorde. ‘!esquelz biens sont tousieurs d’un mespris a tort. (MS. 
Fr. 1182, fol. 127 vo.) 


She was remembering no doubt more than one passage 
from the De Natura Deorum, e. g. 


Nam Pythagoras, qui censuit animum esse per naturam rerum omnem 
intentum et commeantem, ex quo nostri animi carperentur, non vidit, 
distractione humanorum animorum discerpi et lacerari deum (I.11). 

Deum esse animum per mundum permeantem, ejusque particulas animos 
nostros ad harmoniam canere mundum statuit. Et ego quaero, unde 
orationem, unde numeros, unde cantus, nisi vero loqui solem cum luna 
putamus quum proprius accesserit aut ad harmoniam canere mundum, ut 
Pythagoras existimat (III. 11). 


But she seems to hear more distinctly the lovely further 
words of Beatrice to her pupil in the heavenly mysteries: 


To veggio ben si come gia risplende 
nello intelletto tuo l’Eterna Luce 
che, vista sola, sempre amore accende (V.7-9); 


in reminding the Duc de Guienne in conclusion that entre 
les humaines choses riens n'est trouve plus doulz que amistié. 
Christine may or may not have known the similar passages in 
the Convivio. That she did not seem to know the prose works 
of her Master when she wrote her own earlier poems is no 
evidence that she did not at the time that she, too, had 
turned to prose. The studies of Farinelli and the comments 
of Morf on the subject hardly extend beyond the range of 
her verse. Probability suggests that she may have owed 
something of her own shifting form and interest to Dante’s 
example, though I have found no mention of the Convivio 
by name. But Dante was neither a Classic nor a Father; 
quotations from Romance authors were not always ac- 
knowledged in the fifteenth century more than now. Some 
almost contemporaries may have been perhaps too well 
known to the very special audience, as sometimes with allu- 
sions to-day. Independent logical process is also among the 
possibilities, where original sources are shared and actual 
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conditions of life or writing are somewhat analogous. At any 
rate a certain sequence of thought and emotion appears to 
extend somewhat strikingly from the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians, through Dante, to the Livre de Paix.' 

Mavp ELizABETH TEMPLE 


1MS. Fr. 1182, (Bib. Nat. Paris), probably the original copy presented 
to the Duc de Guienne, which I have used both directly and by photograph 
for this study, has certain peculiarities that appear at intervals with other 
French philosophical writing down to and including Descartes. Besides the 
quotations from Latin classics, sometimes with exact references, sometimes 
general ones, there are marginal notes, in what seems to be the same hand 
as the text. More than one of these, like the summary from the De Natura 
Deorum given in italics on page 185, may be Christine’s effort to elucidate 
her thought in the same language as her sources, and following Gerson’s 
counsel to leave a high philosophical concept in the learned tongue. The 
Letters and Discourses of Cicero were known, too, in Italy sometime before 
we find them in the rest of Europe. The summary may be, of course, from 
some Italian edition she used, rather than of her own composition. On a 
larger scale, the fourth book of the De Imitatione Christi, glossing the French 
version of the three first books in the Consolation Internelle, presents analo- 
gies. The subtleties of learned vernacular composition at this period cannot 
be resolved with dogmatic certainty or established except by comparative 
and sensitive study. 
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VIII. DEVELOPMENT OF THE “ENTREMES” BE- 
FORE LOPE DE RUEDA 


The entremes, or passo, for the words were early synony- 
mous, is a short dramatic composition, burlesque or farcical in 
character,! used as a passing-scene for purposes of comic 
relief. In considering these scenes, especially in the early 
years of their development before they can be looked upon as 
forming a well-established literary genre, one of the most 
important considerations is their essentially parasitic char- 
acter. Scenes that are in every wise eniremeses may be 
found frequently in Spanish plays of the first half of the six- 
teenth century. What must first and above all determine 
whether a given passage is or is not entremes in character, 
is its intercalation as essentially independent of the plot of the 
play. Other than this, the delimitations of these scenes are 
by no means fixed and definite. It must be understood, 
moreover, that the early writers did not in all probability 
look upon “hem as actual entremeses. The earl'est known 
uses of the word with reference to a dramatic composition 
are found in a composition by Horozcoé frequently cited, and 
in the prologue to the Comedia de Septilveda where the 
author seems to show a very excellent understanding of their 
function: ‘‘No os puede dar gusto el sujeto ansi desnudo de 
aquella gracia con que el proceso dél suelen ornar los recitan- 
tes y otros muchos entremeses que intervienen por orna- 
mento de la comedia, que no tienen cuerpo en el sujeto 
della.’ Nevertheless, whether looked upon as such or not, 
these detached scenes contain in germ the future entremes, and 


1 The one case in which allegory enters the field of the early entremes, that 
of Timoneda’s Passo de la Razon y la Fama, may be looked upon as an excep- 
tion and treated apart. In two others, Fama appears, but it is for comic 
effect, and not as an allegorical figure. 

2 Cancionero de Sebastidn de Horozco, p. 167. 

® Revista espaniola de literatura, historia y arte, Vol. 1, Madrid, 1901. 
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cannot be ignored in a consideration of its origin and devel- 
opment. 

A search for the earliest traces of what was to become a 
literary form of considerable importance leads back to 
Encina. The Carnival Eclogues, published in the Can- 
cionero of 1496, and dating back to 1494 for their first 
presentation, show certain characteristics, at least in subject- 
matter, that will becommon to many entremeses of subsequent 
date, and Kohler has looked upon them as forerunners of the 
type. There is, however, one vital objection to counting 
these eclogues as true prototypes of the passo. They can 
scarcely be considered comic-relief, or passing-scenes: they 
form individual plays in themselves. 

The second Egloga representada en requesta de unos amores 
begins with a passage that serves as an_ introduction, 
and the second scene continues the argument of the pre- 
ceding eclogue. We are told that a year has passed. Here 
the author seems to have felt the need of dividing his com- 
position. It is at such a point, as between two jornadas, 
that at a later date the insertion of an entremes might 
be expected. The passo as such does not yet exist, but 
Encina inserts a song and dance after Gil has said: 

Déjate de sermonar 
En esto, que est4 escusado. 


Démonos a gasajado: 
A cantar, danzar, bailar. 


It would appear, then, that Encina feared a wavering of 
interest on the part of his audience at this critical point, either 
from attention too long sustained, or lest his material lacked 
sufficient dramatic intensity. It is from just this desire to 
introduce more variety, or sometimes to divide scenes, that 
the entremes takes its rise and develops. In the works of 
Lucas Fernandez, who wrote probably only a few years 
later than these earlier eclogues of Encina, exactly the same 
thing occurs. In one of his plays, after a dialogue between 


‘ Kohler, Representaciones de Juan del Encina, p. 11. 
5 Comedia hecha por Lucas Fernandez, ca. 1500. 
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Bras Gil and Beringuella, they break off the conversation, 
dance and sing, and then with the appearance of a new 
personage, the course of the action continues. Still another 
example is found in the Egloga Real of the Bachiller de la 
Pradilla, played before Charles the First in December, 1517,° 
where a villancico in praise of the king is inserted. Some 
sort of a break for relief is all the more necessary here in 
view of the poverty of the action.’ While it cannot be 
called in any sense comic, it is none the less a relief-scene, and 
shows the general need and tendency that lead to the incep- 
tion of the entremes. 

In the Egloga de tres pastores,* whose source is the second 
eclogue of Antonio Tebaldeo,® one scene shows certain 
relationships to the entremes. Fileno loves Cefira. With 
the impassioned eloquence of a lover, he recounts to Zam- 
bardo the woes of his unrequited love. But the latter 
is a dullard, and as Fileno rises in eloquence, he falls asleep. 
Fileno arouses him. Again he sleeps, to be reawakened, 
stupid with drowsiness and babbling nonsense. This so- 
called “‘sleeping-scene” forms Encina’s only real addition to 
his Italian original. Neither such a scene nor the character 
Zambardo appears in the eclogue of Tebaldeo. In the 
Spanish play, the whole passage bears no relation to the 
intrigue. In fact, its comic content serves to form a con- 
trast to this first of Spanish tragedies. It seems to have 
been this variety, later secured by the insertion of a passo, 
that Encina sought to attain,” and in so doing he at least 
approaches the genre. 

The Auto del Repelon which, like the Egloga de tres pas- 
tores, is included first in the Cancionero of 1509, has often 

* Kohler, Sieben spanische dramatische Eklogen, Vol. XXVII, Gesell- 
schaft fiir romanische Literatur, p. 158, Dresden, 1911. 

7 Idem p. 157. 

® Kohler thinks it was probably composed between 1507 and 1509. 
It appears first in the Cancionero of 1509. Cf. Representaciones de Juan 
del Encina. Bibl. Romanica. Intro. p. 10. 


* Crawford, Spanish Pastoral Drama, p. 34. 
10 Crawford, Spanish Pastoral Drama, p. 35. 
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been considered as one of the earliest entremeses. It un- 
doubtedly does show many of the characteristics of the 
passo, and might easily have been used as such. The great 
objection to looking upon it as belonging to the type is, as 
in the case of the Carnival eclogues already mentioned, 
that it probably was written, not as a passing-scene for 
purposes of comic relief, but constitutes a completely 
individual play with no subordinate function in a larger 
dramatic form. 

When in 1513 Encina gave his Placida y Vitoriano at the 
home of the Cardinal Arborea in Rome," he used in three 
of its scenes material that shows the type of the entremes. 
As compared with the developed form, they are naturally 
rather crude, and they present no dramatic unity, but the 
whole purpose of the author seems to have been to break 
the thread of the plot with relief-scenes, and that as has 
been seen, is in the last analysis, the chief distinguishing fea- 
ture of the early type. 

The first of these, between Flugencia and the bawd 
Eritea, shows clearly the influence of the Celestina. Both 
Placida and Vitoriano fee] that the love they bear each for 
the other is unrequited. Suplicio counsels Vitoriano to 
make love to another as a means of forgetting Placida. He 
accepts the suggestion and courts Flugencia. All this forms 
a long series of monologue and dialogue of serious nature. 
It is abruptly at this point, as a relief-scene and wholly 
apart from the action of the play, that the passage in ques- 
tion occurs. Its coarse wit furnishes the strongest possible 
contrast to the main intrigue. 


1 Carolina Michaelis de Vasconcellos doubts the possibility of dating 
this play from the oft-cited letter of Stazio Gadio: cf. Revista de filologia 
espaniola, V, 1918, pp. 337-366, where she says, “‘Atendendo as ultimas frases 
da carta, que todos alegam convictos, a favor da sua hipotesi, julgando que a 
frase sobre as forcgas e acidentes de amor indica o assunto da comedia, eu 
acho todavia muito duvidoso, e de maneira nenhuma indubitavel, que a repre- 
sentada fosse a de Placida y Vitoriano,” (P. 362.) 
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The second of these scenes forms a contrast between the 
courtly conception of love and the rough manners of the 
shepherds, as conceived by Encina, and by no means pictured 
after nature. Vitoriano and Suplicio are searching for 
Placida who has disappeared. In their quest, they seek 
information of the shepherds Gil and Pascual. So far the 
author seems to have tried to relate the passing-scene to the 
eclogue. He but serves to accentuate the fact that he is 
groping; the type is not yet established. The lover and his 
friend leave, following the directions of the shepherds. 
Gil expresses sympathy for the unhappy lovers; Pascual 
retorts impatiently, and then suggests a game of cards. 
They play, and Gil loses, remarking philosophically over his 
want of luck, 


Mas hdgate buen provecho 
Que perdiendo he de aprender. 


They hear some sounds, and uncertain whence they come, 
they decide to investigate, but Gil’s legs are benumbed, and 
he cannot walk fast. A villancico to Amor closes the scene. 

The third passage which closely approaches the entremes 
foilows the Vigilia de la enamorada muerta. Gil and Pascual 
are gathering flowers fora garland, as Gil says “‘A tus amores,”’ 
but with at least a connotating remembrance of the dead 
Placida. The touch seems rather artistic, but undeveloped. 
Suplicio enters, lamenting her death. The shepherds take 
him for a thief. After he has explained his mission, they 
refuse to go with him until they shall have taken a nap, 
and when Suplicio protests, Pascual cries out, 


Velad si quisiérdes vos, 
Mas tené la lengua queda. 


Suplicio consents to the arrangement. Thereupon the 

scene changes to the spot where the body of Placida lies. 
The comic content of the passage is not great. It recalls 

the sleeping-scene of the Egloga de tres pastores. Here 
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again shepherds, unable to understand the nature of the 
sufferings of a courtly lover, sufferings in this case related by 
a friend, are overcome by sleep. Its chief importance in a 
study of the entremes is that it has no real connection with 
the eclogue, and the purpose seems to be only for comic 
relief after the recital of the long vigilia. 

The Egloga ynterlocutoria of Diego de Avila, a play of 
early date,'* has several scenes that show a relation to the 
entremes. The first of these is a sleeping-scene recalling 
to a considerable extent the one in the Egloga de tres pas- 
tores. Tenorio, a shepherd, is fast asleep. When Benito, a 
match-maker, tries to arouse him in order to discuss with 
him a marriage that he proposes to bring about between 
Turpina and Tenorio, the latter babbles nonsense and cannot 
be awakened. The scene is for comic effect, and bears no 
more relation to the play than did the one cited from Encina. 

Another wholly detached scene is that which begins with 
the stage-direction ‘‘aqui comienza a alabar al Gran Capi- 
tan,” lines 528 to 580. Tenorio brings it to a close with the 
observation, 

Queres saber, padre, qué tengo pensado, 

Que entramos a dos tomais por remedio 

D’estaros metiendo palabras en medio, 

Porqu’este mi hecho se quede olvidado? 
This is not, however, a comic-relief scene, and does not, save 
for its detachement from the play, belong to the entremes. 

The scene between Toribuelo and Hontoya, lines 641 to 

706, forms a true comic-relief dialogue. Toribuelo enters 
asking Hontoya, Tenorio’s father, for the keys to his wine- 
cellar on the pretext that his son needs them to get his Sunday 
clothes. The key secured, Toribuelo takes advantage of 
his chance to make away with Hontoya’s whole stock of wine, 
and Tenorio enters dressed in his best, showing that Tori- 
buelo’s excuse was merely a trick to secure possession of the 
keys to get access to the wine. 


18 Kohler dates it prior to 1511. Cf. Sieben spanische dramatische Ek- 
logen, pub. cit. p. 168. 
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The dramatic works of Lucas Fernandez offer no material 
for a study of the passo except for the single instance that has 
already been mentioned. Comedy constitutes an inherent 
part of his plays, either to bring about an explanation of 
religious doctrines or to contrast cdurtly manners with the 
ignorance of the peasants as long-standing aristocratic 
traditions conceived them. It does not appear in the form 
of detached passing-scenes. It is to Torres Naharro, who 
in so many respects anticipated the dramas of the following 
century, that one must turn in a study of experiments in the 
new form. The passo, in so far as the detached scenes belong 
to the genre, exists in considerable numbers in his plays, 
and shows a distinct advance over Encina, though still not 
looked upon as a form complete in itself. 

In the Comedia Serafina, the trick scene in the fourth 
jornada has no organic connection with the plot of the play, 
and forms an episode that will compare favorably with some 
of the entremeses of fifty years later. Gomecio and Lenicio, 
two servants, meet. The former is talking a macaronic 
Latin. Lenicio tells him that Dorosia had told her mistress 
that Gomecio was infatuated with her, and later that she had 
assured him, 

Que do quier que la“topases, 
Ant’el ama la besases. 


Gomecio is incredulous, and Lenicio promises to assure his 
lady’s favor by an incantation. He ties the dupe’s fingers, 
and utters the formula composed, as he says, of ‘‘ciertas 
palabras caldeas,’”’ in reality a jargon. Then he deserts 
Gomecio, leaving him tied. In response to the latter’s cries, 
Teodoro, the friar, appears and Gomecio receives at his 
hands the reward of his credulity while Lenicio gloats over the 
success of his practical joke. 

The second and the fourth jornadas of the Comedia Trofea 
are in reality passos. Both are quite separated from the 
intrigue of the play. The first introduces two gardeners and a 
page. An interesting feature of this scene is that it is divided 
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into two parts by a song and dance. The scene of the fourth 
jornada, while it has no relation to the play itself, is slightly 
prepared by the closing lines of the second. In content, it 
is perhaps scarcely entremes, although it plays the part 
of one. To the two gardeners of the second jornada are 
added two others, Mingo Oveja and Gil Bragado. The 
four offer gifts to the prince, Don Juan. It includes a typical 
quarrel arising over the question of whose right it is to 
speak and a misunderstanding on the part of the four 
personages as to what disposition court custom requires 
should be made of the presents. It is but a variation of the 
misunderstanding of courtly love as a theme in the contrasts 
of Placida y Vitoriano. 

In the last jornada of the same play, the scene in which 
Mingo borrows the wings of Fame and comes to grief when he 
attempts to fly is also really an entremes in both material and 
character. If it may be so regarded, it is probably the 
earliest example of such a scene used at the close of a play. 

In both the Comedia Soldadesca and the Comedia Tinel- 
laria, it is extremely difficult to determine what scenes may 
be looked upon as entremeses. Many in character and con- 
tent offer what seem to be passing-scenes, but the very nature 
of the subjects of these plays affords chance for the introduc- 
tion of loosely-connected, or even wholly disconnected scenes 
that have nevertheless their justification and belong to the 
plot, if plot there is, in that they lend to the picture that the 
author is presenting. To that extent they become integral 
parts of the whole, and the fact that they may be separated 
from the play is in this case scarcely sufficient in itself to 
justify classing them as entremeses. Some of them, however, 
contain excellent material for the passo as that, for instance, 
in the Comedia Soldadesca, in which some soldiers strive to 
force the landlord to supply their wants. 

The Comedia Calamita likewise contains abundant ma- 
terial that closely resembles the entremeses of a little later 
date, but so skillfully blended with the action as to make it 
inseparable from the play. Torcazo, the simple; his wife, 
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and the young student are types that will figure in the passos 
of Lope de Rueda. The trick that Iusquino plays on 
Torcazo in passing himself off as a relative is such as fre- 
quently occurs in the entremes in its developed form. On 
the whole, it would seem not unlikely that both in the matter 
of types and material these comedies had a certain influence 
on the development of the form. 

One scene in the last-named play seems to have all the 
elements of the entremes. This occurs in the fifth jornada 
while Euticio is waiting for his son to come out so that he 
can settle with him, the term being understood in the true 
parental sense. lIusquino persuades Torcazo to feign 
himself dead. That arranged, the former sets up an outcry. 
In response to his calls, Libina, Torcazo’s wife, and the 
student enter, and in reply to Libina’s lament, 


Que haré? 
Con quien me consolaré? 


the student replies, 


Callarte cumple a la fe 
Por mi amor; 

Mué€rase, qu’es un traidor 
De tu placer enemigo: 

Yo me casaré contigo 

Y aun te serviré mejor. 
D’un asno tienes dolor 
Porque muera? 


Whereupon Torcazo arises from his pretended swoon, filled 
with wrath! 


Torc. Juriami si vivo fuera 
Como me ves muerto y mudo, 
Don hideputa cornudo 
Que los cascos te hendiera. 
Lib. Ay, mal dolor que te hiera 
De costado. 
Esc. Yo me voy. 


Which, under the circumstances, is perhaps not an unwise 
resolve on his part! 
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In the Comedia Aquilana, the second jornada is entirely 
separable from the play and forms an entremes despite the 
fact that the author seems to have wanted to give it a 
certain connection by the closing lines in which Dileta 
delivers a message to Aquilano from her mistress. It is, as 
has already been shown in one or two cases, not uncommon 
to find these comic-relief scenes given a semblance of rela- 
tionship to the play in some such manner as this by the 
earlier writers. In this passage, the personages, two 
gardeners, a servant, and a maid-servant, are types that 
have already been found in similar scenes by the same 
author. The argument is as follows: two gardeners while at 
work find footprints in the garden. Galterio fears the loss of 
his wages because of the damage done by the intruder. 
The scene is one of the earliest to offer a definite discussion 
of social conditions. Dandario closes this discussion with 
the words, 

Desos vienen 

Los que mas pompa mantienen 
Y aquellos contino veo, 

Mas tristes por lo que tienen 
Que yo por lo que deseo. 


Dileta, the servant, enters asking for Faceto, and the latter 
part of the jornada is a dialogue between the two. While 
the scene is a pas‘o in its separable character and from the 
types it portrays, the comparative seriousness of its tone 
seems to remove it somewhat from the entremes. It is from 
this gardener scene, as well as from certain other passages in 
Torres Naharro, that Jayme de Giiete draws the inspiration, 
if not the actual material, for some of his passos. 

From this outline of some of the principal passages that 
may be looked upon as bearing a relation to the entremes, 
it will be seen how extensive is Torres Naharro’s contribution 
to the development of the form. As regards character- 
types, he has servants, a maid-servant, a friar, a page, 
gardeners, a simple and his wife, a student, and the allegorical 
personage Fame, the last-named used, however, for comic 
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effect, and not for the sake of allegory. In the passos of 
Rueda appear the type of lackey to correspond somewhat 
with the servant, the fregona who may correspond more or 
less closely with the maid-servant of Torres Naharro, the 
page, the simple and his wife, a friar, beside other clerical 
characters, a gardener, and the allegorical personage, Fame. 
Just how far Torres Naharro may be considered a creator of 
types it is not possible to decide, yet the fact remains that in 
his works are to be found at least a majority of the more 
important ones that appear in the entremes during the next 
half-century. Nor is his contribution confined to types as 
a glance at the material of his followers will show. 

One of the most important of these, so far as the entremes 
is concerned, is Jayme de Giiete. Yet, however he may 
follow Torres Naharro, he completely misunderstood his 
master’s art. Had he known how to weave his comedy into 
his plot as so often happens in the Propaladia, his develop- 
ment might have been entirely away from the separate 
scene from which the entremes develops. 

In the first jornada of the Comedia Tesorina, the comic 
scenes between Citeria and her mistress, Lucina, and be- 
tween Citeria and the foul-mouthed Gilyracho present in 
their comedy and general aspect many of the elements of 
the early entremes. Moreover, they serve no real purpose 
in the play unless it be to introduce the characters, hardly a 
sufficient justification even in view of the undeveloped state 
of the drama of the time. In the third jornada, lines 1106 
to 1404, there is an entremes, a scene wholly unrelated to the 
play. Gilyracho, who is the typical simple, enters riding a 
donkey. He lies down to take a nap, but a thousand things 
torment him. He beats about him, exclaiming, 

Malhadades, 
que moscas tan endiabladas! 
© que negras picazones! 
o hy de puta, y que piojadas 
que siento en estos ancones! 
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While thus engaged, he loses his donkey. Perogrillo enters, 
and Gilyracho in answer to his question says, “‘mi negro burro 
he perdido.” ‘Then you have two?” asks Perogrillo. 
“No,” is the reply. 
Pero. Pues esse burro en que vienes 
Cuyo es? no es de nenguno? 


Like the conventional simple, he has been looking for that 
which was not lost. 

The scenes that follow this rather long passo are crude to 
an extreme, and the humor lies in the foul language, macar- 
onic Latin, after the manner of Torres Naharro, and a 
contest in abuse, a common form of comedy in the early 
Spanish theatre.¥ 

In the Comedia Vidriana, the structure of which is so 
loose that it can scarcely be termed a play, no less than 
five of the scenes show a lack of relationship to the intrigue. 
This number of comic-relief scenes in one play is probably 
equalled in only two others, the Colloquio de Tymbria of Rueda 
where five are pointed out, and in the Farsa Salamantina of 
Bartolomé Palau. They are as follows: jornada II, lines 
604-770; jornada III, lines 1276-1505 (This entremes might 
be entitled La Caza de los piojos!); jornada IV, lines 1965- 
2003, a very short scene of the kind; lines 2063-2185; jor- 
nada, V, lines 2465-2705. The first of these introduces a 
shepherd riding a donkey. Cetina, a servant, enters, and 
the inevitable quarrel between the two ensues. It is the j 
rough, coarse comedy of the relief-scene. The second is 4 
sufficiently described by the title suggested above. The : 
third, a very short scene, is 2 quarrel between mistress and 
servant. In the fourth, a chattering, and selfish gardener 
argues with his master, and when after a hot dispute they ; 
quarrel, he threatens to leave. In the last, Gil Lanudo, ina 
long monologue, imagines himself a soldier, and acts the 
part much after the manner of the modern small boy playing 














18 Crawford, “Echarse Pullas:—A Popular Form of Tenzone,” Romanic ” 
Rev. VI, 150-164. 
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soldier. Perucho enters, a fight ensues, and Gil, worsted, 
goes off calling for Cetina: 
Hyerto vengo como un palo; 
i Hazme un Iecho enla cozina; 
abre, que vengo muy malo. 
The second jornada of the Comedia Tidea of Francisco 
de las Natas contains a comic-relief scene unmistakably 
influenced by Encina. It extends from line 806 to line 1045 
and bears no real relation to the play." 
Menalcas enters dancing and leaping. His first appeal 
is to the audience, 
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Hora andar, 

quierome enuenturar 

(h)a hablar estos sefiores, 

mas no se por do empecar 

que parescen rugidores. 
Such an appeal is common in the prologue of the time, and 
also recalls somewhat the opening, or Joa, scene of the 
Egloga en requesta de unos amores of Encina where Mingo is 
so perturbed, in this case at having to face his patrons, that 
he says to his companion, 

Yo te huro a San Crimente 

Que no sé qué me hacer. 
But in the Comedia Tidea, does the statement mean that 
the audience had become restless and inattentive, or that 
the writer was in fear of a wavering of interest with its 
natural accompaniment of noise and disturbance? If so, an 
entremes at this point would seem all the more justifiable 
and to be expected. 

Damon, who follows Menalcas, tells him of his adventures 
in the city and of meeting “a thousand students” who, 
Ellos juntos 

comiencan habrar de puntos, 

cercaronme en derredor; 

yo miralles sin barruntos 

y dezilles: si, sefior. 
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M4 Romera-Navarro, ‘“Observaciones sobre la Comedia Tidea,’’ Mod. 
a0) Phil. XIX, pp. 187-198. He does not think this scene a passo because of a 
possible, though slight, relationship to the play. 
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Sin me cato, 

dame uno del capato, 

otro puncar la trasera 

pelaronme un gran rato 

todos juntos la mollera. 
This is, of course, the situation of the Auto del Repelon, the ; 
clash of town and gown, and in the manner of its presentation 
very close to Encina. ¢ 

The Farsa Salamantina of Bartolomé Palau" is one of the 
most important of the earlier plays for material for a study 
of the development of the entremes. Professor House has } 
called attention to a number of these comic-relief scenes, of ; 
which this play contains more examples than any of its i 
predecessors. He inclines to think that they bear con- 4 
siderable relationship to the passos of Rueda.'® ; 

The first introduces a Biscayan, Juancho. In a scarcely 
intelligible jargon, he tells a student and Soriano that, 
on coming from his country to Castile, and finding himself out 
of money, he exchanged his arbalest for a guitar. He wants 
to communicate with his family, but cannot do so. The 
student offers to write his letter for him, and by so doing, 
manages to get a little money from him. 

The immediately succeeding passage also forms an 
entremes. Anton, who is a typical bobo, comes in. He is 
on an errand for his mother. To remember his commission, 
he repeats in monotonous refrain, 

Sangre para las morzillas 
y tripas para el quajar. 
The student and Soriano ask him whether the pudding his 
: mother makes is good and whether she will sell them some of 
it. To both questions he replies in the affirmative, but mean- 
while he has forgotten his refrain. They tell him what it 
was that he was saying, and while he goes his way, they 
proceed to the home of Mencia, Anton’s mother. While 

6 The earliest known edition is dated 1552. Whether this is the editio 
princeps is not certain. Cf. Morel-Fatio, Bulletin Hispanique, IJ, 239. r 

©R. E. House, “Sources of Bartolomé Palau’s Farsa Salamantina,” 
Romanic Rev., IV, 311-322. 
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she is getting ready what they have desired to buy of her, 
they steal a piece of bacon, but Mencia detects them in the 
act and raises an outcry. Anton returns to force the student 
to leave bonnet and cape in payment for the theft. 

As will be seen, this makes, on the whole, an excellent 
entremes of rather highly developed type, comparable 
with, if not actually excelling, some of those of the Deleitoso 
and the Registro de Representantes of Lope de Rueda. 

The opening scenes of jornadas two and three are entirely 
independent of the main action of the play, and form comic 
interludes. They belong together. The second is simply a 
contjnuation of the subject of its predecessor. The action of 
both is based upon Beltran’s passion for Teresa. These 
scenes form to some extent a burlesque on the courtly idea 
of love. This is especially true of Beltran’s soliloquy, 
lines 1302-1368. Both passages are coarse and vulgar to an 
extreme. They form an appeal to the baser instincts of the 
Salamancan students before whom the play was intended to 
be given.!” 

In jornada three, the closing scenes'* are another example. 
The bachiller Tripero comes to procure the services of 
Anton. He arouses Mencia who at first denounces him 
as a disturber for coming at such an unseemly hour and 
then, learning who it is that calls, receives him graciously 
as an old acquaintance. Mencia recalls the Celestina, and 
to some extent, Eritea in Encina’s Placida y Vitoriano. She 
promises Tripero that he shall have the assistance of her son, 
but wants to know what he des res of him, to which Tripero 
replies, 

No falta 
ado hay fatiga harta, 
que han venido por mi en posta. 


Voy, comadre, a sancta Maria 
a conjurar la langosta. 


17R, E. House, Romanic Rev., IV, 314, has called attention to the 
striking resemblance between these scenes and certain passages in the 
Tesorina. 

18 Lines 1584-1789. 
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Anton enters: 
Boto a san, 

que parezco sacristan, 

y aun casi (casi) clerizon. 
Supposed to assist Tripero with the conjuration, he puts the 
conjuror’s book in the caldron, and the rest of the scene is 
filled in with his stupidity and nonsense. Nevertheless, the 
whole does not make a bad entremes. 

In the fourth jornada is a short scene’® of the type. Anton 
is selling sausages. An alguacil, under pretext of doing 
his duty in examining the wares, frightens him by threaten- 
ing arrest and imprisonment, and takes possession for 
himself of the whole contents of the basket. 

Allied to this scene, much as the scenes in jornadas two 
and three were connected, is the closing passage of the play 
which forms another entremes, and another case in which 
a passo comes at the close of a play. Mencia wants to send 
Anton on an errand with a basket of sausages, but he is 
eating and refuses to be disturbed. Finally, however, after a 
good deal of coaxing and wrangling, and the promise of a 
reward in the form of a sausage, he consents, takes the 
basket, and learns the message he is to repeat on delivering 
it. But the moment his mother’s back is turned, he com- 
mences to sample the contents, saying that, if called to 
account, he will declare that a dog ate it. The alguacil 
enters, pretends that Mencia’s sausages are dirty, and 
over the united protests of Mencia and Anton, makes off 
with his booty. Mother and son, fearing still further pur- 
suit from the law, hide. 

These last two entremeses show a certain attempt at satire 
over the injustices of public officials. Social satirefis to 
play considerable part in the entremes as it develops. Itisa 
form that in every way lends itself to such subjects. 

Of these passing-scenes in the Farsa Salamantina several 
are exceeding good examples of the newly-developing form, 


19 Lines 1840-1894. 
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and might well have been written separately as entremeses. 
The change from the crude scenes of an author groping for 
something without a clear idea of the end to be attained, a 
condition found in Encina and Jayme de Giiete, is already 
considerable. It will be but another step to the fixed genre. 

Badajoz, like Lucas Fernandez, often mingles the humor- 
ous and the grotesque with the religious element, using them 
to explain and develop his doctrinal points. Nevertheless, 
they are not always interwoven as is the case with his 
predecessor, and some of his scenes belong to the entremes. 
Only in occasional cases, however, do they show the com- 
pleteness of form found in some of those of the Farsa Sala- 
mantina. If Badajoz in reality considerably antedates 
Palau, this is not surprising; it is all the less so when his tra- 
ditional literary affiliations are considered. In much he is 
very far away from the school of Rueda in whom centers 
and culminates the early entremes. 

The best-developed scene of the kind that he has is in 
the Farsa Teologal. A negress bearing a tankard enters 
singing a villancico on the birth of Christ. After some 
dialogue, a shepherd seizes the tankard and makes with it a 
jack-o’-lantern with which he frightens a boasting soldier into 
a swoon. When the latter recovers consciousness, he calls 
for a priest, and then says as an aside, that he will mend his 
ways and meanwhile feign toothache ‘‘per quitar inconveni- 
entes.” This statement ‘about the toothache serves as 
preparation for the second passo, pages 112-115, in which 
the priest enters with a dentist. The scene between the 
dentist and his patient, the once boasiful soldier, who is 
frightened half to death, is excellent from the standpoint of 
humor. The dentist, after ordering a glass of wine for his 
own, not his patient’s stimulation, pulls one wrong tooth,— 
be it remembered that there is really no “right’’ one, for the 
soldier is only feigning,—then another, and is prevented from 
further depredations only by the intervention of the priest. 

The former of these two scenes is the best of Badajoz’s 
contribution to the form and one of the best before Rueda. 
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It is one of the comparatively few early passos that offers 
a definitely, dramatically humorous situation. The great 
majority depend more upon horse-play and coarseness, some- 
times of the lowest sort, than upon a situation that offers a 
chance for real humor. 

In the Farsa del Colmenero is a scene that may be looked 
upon as a very crude entremes. It opens with a long, 
rambling speech of a shepherd. A friar enters, enraged at 
his chatter. They quarrel, and would come to blows but 
for the intervention of a peacemaker who brings about an 
agreement. The content is not great, but it forms a comic 
passing-scene. 

In the Farsa de Tamar, there is a scene whose whole 
purpose is to allow a certain time to elapse before the return 
of Tamar to the stage. It begins with a soliloquy by a shep- 
herd. Opilio overhears his last words, and thinks that he is 
talking ill of women. A quarrel ensues, almost childish in 
its inaneness. A knife-sticking contest follows, and when 
Tamar at last reappears she thinks they are fighting, and 
tries to quiet them. This use of the entremes to allow a 
lapse of time required in the play is not unique here. In 
the Eufemia of Rueda, one of the passing-scenes has exactly 
the same purpose. In this case, it is used to give one of 
the characters time to go from one city to another. 

The theft of the thirty ducats in the Farsa Militar can 
be considered a passo in spite of certain connection it might 
have with the play through the part the money plays in the 
development of the intrigue, and through certain of the 
characters. The friar tells a lame man, a one-armed man, 
and a blind man to take up the ducats from beneath the 
stone where they are supposed to be hidden,—Mundo has 
really stolen them again,—and divide them. The friar then 
departs. Of course they do not find them. The blind man 
thinks that the others have stolen his share, and attacks 
them bitterly. The Diablo maliciously hits him on the 
head. The blind man blames his lame comrade, and a 
fight ensues. The friar reénters and intervenes. When 
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the lame man again protests vehemently that the ducats 
were not there, all turn their wrath upon the friar whom 
they accuse of having deceived them. It will be seen that 
the whole action turns upon a series of misunderstandings, a 
situation common enough in the early passo. 

In the works of Sebastian de Horozco, there is perhaps the 
earliest extant example of an entremes entirely separate 
and apartfroma play. This is the entremes written “a ruego 
de una monja parienta suya.” For a long time it was 
thought that this was the first time that the word occurred as 
synonymous with passo and a number of critics have repeated 
that statement. As has been seen, there is now known to 
be another case of the same use, probably earlier than 
Horozco’s. But up to that date, these scenes have all been 
included in larger dramatic compositions. This entremes of 
Horozco stands as completely separated from a larger dra- 
matic form, as do those of Rueda in the two collections pub- 
lished by Timoneda. The one possible exception, if it is at 
all to be considered a real example of the form, is the Auto del 
Repelon. 

The entremes in question is, as regards form and content, 
of no very special interest. Its attitude is distinctly one of 
levity, if not of mockery, of religious things, an attitude on 
the part of the author that reappears in the bobo scene of the 
Historia de Ruth. ' 

The structure of the scene is loose and there is no distinct 
dramatic purpose. By turns, the love-passion of the 
peasant, the beggar at his trade, a new departure in the 
passo, and one which will be a fruitful source of material, a 
dishonest friar, and a bun-seller are depicted with more or 
less skill. 

In the Representacion de la historia evangelica del capitulo 
nono de Sanct Juan, Horozco has another entremes distinctly 
so named: “Mientras vuelve el ciego, pasa un entremes 
entre un procurador y un litigante.”’ A lawyer laments his 
lack of clients. He describes how he plucks those who fall 
into his hands, and then abandons them. All is grist that 
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comes to his mill. A client appears, and the lawyer proceeds 
to apply his system. His greeting is cordial, and he makes 
use of the Bible to serve his ends, 


Ora sus, nombre de Dios, 
Quidquid venerit ad nos 
non eiiciemus foras. 


The client gives and gives until at last he exclaims, 


Veis ay otro ducado, 
aunque del comer lo quito. 


Whereupon the lawyer, having bled his client to his last 
ducat, abandons him. 

This entremes is interesting for its material. The lawyer’s 
cold-blooded greed, his carelessness of the ultimate interests 
of his clients, his effusiveness that borders almost on servility 
while he is wringing money from his victim, his desire to 
create litigation for his own profit: all these are well depicted 
for the time at which the passage was written. 

In addition to the scenes mentioned, Horozco has a very 
short one in his Historia de Ruth between a major-domo 
and a laborer, Reventado, that has some of the characteris- 
tics of the entremes. 

The first scene of jornada III of the Comedia Florisea in 
which servants and gentlemen alike are terrified at the ap- 
pearance of Fortuna dressed in allegorical character is entirely 
separable from the plot of the play, and offers an excellent 
example of the detached scene. In the Comedia Radiana and 
the Farsa de Lucrecia, there are likewise comic passing-scenes, 
but of no great interest in a study of the entremes. 

The anonymous Farsa llamada Rosiela contains two passos. 
The first, lines 215 to 475, opens with Caniuano endeavor- 
ing to arouse his worthless son. The latter is the conven- 
tional bobo. The master enters. A discussion between 
him and the bobo’s father, Caniuano, who is a gardener, 
over crop and weather conditions can scarcely be called 
humorous. The comic element is supplied by the forgetful- 
ness and gluttony of Benito, the bobo son, who recalls some- 
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what the shepherds of Encina at least in his gluttony, but 
still more Anton, the bobo of the Farsa Salamantina. The 
second of these scenes, lines 623 to 738, has little point, 
and as in so many of the early attempts at the passo, rough- 
ness takes the place of humor. Both scenes, however, 
continue the already establishing tradition of the new form. 

Already, then, many attempts at the new form, a few 
conscious as in the case of Horozco, many blindly groping, 
have been made. An abler hand than that of any of these 
will shortly fix and establish the new genre, and that will be 
the work of Rueda, the first real entremesista. 

W. SHAFFER JACK 





IX. “IN PRINCIPIO” 
I. 
“For thogh a widwe hadde noght a sho, 
So plesaunt was his In principio, 
Yet wolde he have a ferthing er he wente.” 
Prologue to Cant. Tales, ll. 253-5. 

Exactly what was the Friar’s “In principio,” and why did 
he use it when he went to call on barefoot widows? 

These questions evidently suggested themselves to 
Tyrwhitt, who in his epoch-making edition of the Canterbury 
Tales (1775), observes: “This phrase is commonly explained 
to refer to the Beginning of St. John’s Gospel. It may also 
refer to the Beginning of Genesis. In an old French Ro- 
mance, l’histoire des trois Maries, it seems to signify some 
passage in the conclusion of the Mass.’”! 

To this note Furnivall replied in 1868: “Tyrwhitt, in his 
note on the line, leaves it doubtful whether these words 
refer to the beginning of St. John’s Gospel, the beginning of 
Genesis, or some passage in the conclusion of the Mass. .. . 
The following passage from Tyndale sets the question at 
rest: ‘And where he [the priest] should cross himself, to be 
armed and to make himself strong to bear the cross with 
Christ, he crosseth himself to drive the cross from him. . . . 
Such is the limiter’s saying of “In principio erat verbum” 
from house to house.’ ”? 

1 Opus cit., vol. iv, pp. 200-1. Tyrwhitt then quotes these lines: 

“Moult aise sui quant audio 

Le Prestre dire In principio, 

Car la Messe si est finee.” 
It is somewhat surprising that neither Tyrwhitt in making this last sugges- 
tion nor Furnivall in answering it seems to have consulted the Roman 
Missal, where they would have found near the end of the Mass “the Begin- 
ning of St. John’s Gospel,”’ with a rubric directing the Priest to read it. See 
further discussion of the Mass, below. 

23 Tyndale, pp. 61, 62, in his ‘Answer to Sir T. More’s Dialogue,’ 1530, 
edited for the Parker Society, by the Rev. H. Walter, B. D.” Furnivall, 
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Liddell in 1901, accepting the reference to St. John’s 
Gospel, cites another parallel from ‘Jack Upland,” in 
Wright’s Political Songs and Poems, “For ye win more by 
yeare with In principio than with all the rules that ever 
your patrons made.’ 

Three more contemporary references, which go to confirm 
Furnivall’s judgment, I have not seen mentioned in this 
connection. The first is from a Northern prose translation 
of a Latin tract, De Spiritu Guidonis, which purports to give 
a true account of the laying of a ghost in ‘‘the Cite of Alexti,”’ 
December 28, 1323. ‘‘And as pei wente forp,” the tract 
relates, “‘pe prior seyde wip loud voys Dominus vobiscum, 
and afturward he seyde pe gospel of In principio erat verbum.’’* 

The second is a metrical paraphrase of the same passage, 
possibly made by William Nassyngton,‘ one of the followers 
of Richard Rolle: 

and pan pe prior pus bigan 
and said: dominus vobiscum, 

his breper answerd all and sum; 
And after ban he said onone 

pe first godspell of saint Ione, 
In principio clerkes it call.* 

The third is from the play of Johan the Evangelist, printed 
about 1565, but probably composed much earlier,’ where 
Idelnesse says of Saint John: 

I tro‘ve than he will come hyther 
That layde first In principio togyther.® 





“Temporary Preface” to the Six-Text Edition of Chaucer’s Canterbury 
Tales, Part I, page 93. The Genesis, it will be remerbered, begins, “In 
principio creavit Deus coelum et terram.” 

§ Liddell, M. H., ed., Prologue to Canterbury Tales, Knightes Tale, and 
Nonnes Prestes Tale, p. 146. 

‘Horstman, ed., Yorkshire Writers: Richard Rolle of Hampole and His 
Followers (1896), vol. ii, p. 296, n. 

5 See Horstman, of. cit., II, 274. 

* Horstman, op. cit., II, 296. 

7See Greg’s introduction to the play in the Malone Society edition 
(1907). 

8 Op. cit., ll. 538-9. 
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In each of these three passages the reference to the begin- 
ning of St. John’s Gospel is unmistakable, and the words ap- 
parently relate to a familiar portion of this Gospel, longer 
than a single phrase or a single verse. 

Since Furnivall recorded the Tyndale reference few 
editors have doubted that Chaucer alludes to St. John rather 
than to Genesis. But we still desire to know how much 
of the Gospel was quoted by the Friar, and also why he should 
have quoted any of it on visiting his poor parishioners. Edi- 
torial explanations of these two points hardly satisfy. 

Skeat, for example, says that ‘“‘the opening words of St. 
John’s Gospel’ (a somewhat ambiguous phrase) were 
“frequently quoted by the Friars and other preachers’’;® 
Liddell, that the text was “‘constantly on the lips of the beg- 
ging friars’’;!° Greenlaw, that “the Friars often quoted John 
i. 1;’"" Pollard annotates “the first two words of St. John’s 
Gospel, the beginning of a Friar’s address” ;* Mather declares 
that the verse was “a text with which Friars commonly 
began their begging petitions”; Legouis, that “les Fréres 
avaient coutume de saluer ceux qu’ils abordaient avec les 
premiers mots de l’Evangile de Saint Jean’’;'* Manly dis- 
misses it as “St. John i.1, used as a greeting”; Emerson 
adds that “‘the beginning of the Latin Gospel of John... 
was believed to have special efficacy when repeated by a 
priest,’”* citing, however, no authority for the statement. 


®* The Man of Law’s Tale, Nun’s Priest’s Tale, and Squire’s Tale Done 
into Modern English (1904), p. 119. 

10 Op. cit., p. 146. 

4 Selections from Chaucer (1907), p. 244. 

12 Globe Chaucer (1898), p. 4, n. The note as slightly revised in later 
editions alludes to the “first few verses,” and their supposed “magical 
value.” 

18 Prologue, Knight’s Tale, and Nun’s Priest’s Tale (1899, Riverside Lit- 
erature Series), p. 12, n. 

4 Geoffroy Chaucer (1910), p. 223. 

6 English Prose and Poetry (1917), p. 62. 

16 Poems of Chaucer (1911), p. 173. 
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But let us assume for the moment that what the Friar 
pronounced so pleasantly was no mere greeting of one 
phrase or one text, but the “first godspell of saint Ione.” 
How much would this gospel include? The gospel appointed 
by the Roman Missal for reading in the third and most 
important of the Masses on Christmas Day covers what is 
commonly termed the Proem to St. John’s Gospel, namely, 
verses 1 to 14 of the first chapter: and the same verses serve 
in the Anglican Church as the gospel for Christmas Day. 
This passage, again, followed by certain favorite excerpts 
from the Gospels of Luke, Matthew, and Mark, was fre- 
quently given the first place on the pages of the Horae 
Beatae Virginis Mariae, or Prymers,'’ books of devotion so 
popular in Chaucer’s age. Finally, since the year 1570, 
this passage has formed the conclusion of the Mass unless 
another gospel is set for the day. Evidently during the 
middle ages unusual significance was attached to these 
fourteen verses from the first chapter of St. John. 

The reason for their popularity may be found in any mod- 
ern or medieval commentary on the Fourth Gospel. Saint 
Augustine informs us, on the authority of his friend Simpli- 
cius, of a Platonic philosopher who wished the first five 
verses to be written in letters of gold in every church, and 
St. Augustine follows the statement almost immediately 
with part of the famous sentence now forming verse 14: 

17 Together with the other gospels, viz., Luke i. 26-33; Matthew ii. 1-12, 
and Mark xvi. 14-20, it forms the introduction to a beautifully illuminated 
French or Flemish Prymer of the fifteenth century in the Wrenn Library 
of the University of Texas. Though I have found only one such gospel 
mentioned (Part II, p. lxxvi) in the Prymers listed by Littlehales in his 
edition of The Prymer or Lay Folks’ Prayer-Book (E. E. T. S., Orig. Series, 
Nos. 105 and 109, 1895-7), I have counted twelve Prymers in the ‘‘Hand- 
List” of Hoskins’ Primers: Sarum, York, and Roman (1901), which contain 
the “‘initium sancti evangelii secundum Johannem” either in the beginning 
or later in the volume, and almost invariably the other “evangelia’”’ named 
immediately follow. In fact, Littlehales and Hoskins are chiefly concerned 
with English Prymers; but Pollard, in Bibliographica, vol. iii, pp. 430-473 
(1897), points out that the typical French Book of Hours from 1486 to 1500 
included precisely the “evangelia” that I have mentioned. 
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“Verbum carofactum est,et habitavitin nobis.’ This sen- 
tence, as a modern Protestant theologian’ points out, and as 
any medievalist would have quickly realized, at once combats 
four formidable heresies: Arian, Apollinarian, Eutychian, and 
Nestorian. All fourteen verses taken together constitute one 
of the strongest Biblical arguments in support of the doctrine 
of the Trinity. The phrase with which this discussion began is 
regularly quoted in the Gloria Patri and was inserted there, 
an authority on Catholic liturgy states, as a protest against 
the Arian heresy. He gives the original meaning of Sicut 
erat in principio, ‘as He [the Son] was in the beginning,” 
thus interpreting this phrase as “a clear allusion to the 
first words of the Fourth Gospel.’’° 

One more quotation from the same authority in his history 
of the Mass will bring into clearer perspective the attitude 
of Chaucer’s contemporaries to this “gospel;” ‘The begin- 
ning of St. John’s gospel (i. 1-14) was the object,’”’ says 
Fortescue, “of special devotion from the time of the Fathers. 
. . . In the middle ages there were all manner of curious, 
often superstitious, practices connected with it. People 
wrote it on amulets and wore it as a charm. It was some- 
times said at the baptism of children and at extreme unction. 
Then as a favourite devotion, it was said (among the thanks- 
giving prayers) by priests after Mass. This was its state 
throughout the middle ages.’ 


18 De Civitate Dei, lib. x, cap. 29, Migne, Patrol. Lat. XLI, 309. 

1% Arrowsmith. See Ryle, J. C., Expository Thoughis on the Gospels 
(1879), vol. i, p. 6. 

*0 Fortescue, A., in the Catholic Encyclopedia (1909), vol. v, p. 150. 

% The Mass (1912), pp. 393-4. For this reference J am indebted to my 
friend, Dr. F. A. Litz, now of Johns Hopkins University. Professor F. N. 
Robinson has recently called my attention to two other references to the 
“god-spelle” in question: an article by John Jenkins in the Transactions of 
the Cymmrodorion Society, 1919-20, pp. 109 ff., which I have not yet seen; 
and The Lay Folk’s Mass Book, ed. Simmons, E. E. T. S., No. 71, p. 146. 
The latter passage Simmons annotates, op. cit., p. 383: “In principio are the 
two first words of the Gospel according to St. John, here used for the gospel 
written in the first fourteen verses of the first chapter, which from the ear- 
liest times has been the gospel for Christmas-day throughout the West.” 
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If the reasoning of this paper be correct, then, we may 
draw two conclusions: 

(1) To Chaucer and his contemporaries Jn principio meant, 
not S. John i. 1, but S. John i. 1-14, just as Paternoster 
signified all the Lord’s Prayer, Beatus vir, all the First Psalm, 
and so on with numerous other passages from the Vulgate. 

(2) The Friar used this, not as a greeting to all whom he 
chanced to meet, nor as the beginning of an address, but 
probably as a “favorite devotion” after he entered the 
widow’s house. His pleasing enunciation of this well known 
passage had on the widow the same effect as did the Pardon- 
er’s merry and loud rendition of the offertory on his congre- 
gation. 

Il. 

Once more Chaucer uses the phrase “In principio” in one 

of the most familiar lines of The Nun’s Priest’s Tale: 
For al so siker as In principio, 
Mulier est hominis confusio. LI. 343-4. 

Concerning the meaning of the introductory phrase in 
question editors are not at one. Pollard, for example, 
seems to take these words as a part of the Latin proverb, 
and comments in the Globe Chaucer (1898): “The real 
meaning of the Latin is: In the beginning, woman is man’s 
destruction.””? This note is practically copied in Greenlaw’s 
Selections from Chaucer,* and in the Newcomer-Andrews 
Twelve Centuries of English Prose and Poetry** Perhaps 
Dryden in his day held the same view. For in his para- 
phrase of Chaucer’s tale, The Cock and the Fox, the passage 
runs, “For true it is, as im principio, Mulier est hominis 
confusio.”** But Scott in editing Dryden took a different 
view, stating, probably after Tyrwhitt, ‘J principio refers 
to the beginning of St. John’s Gospel.”” Scott was in turn 
corrected by Saintsbury, who, ascribing the reference to 
Genesis i.1, added to Scott’s note: ‘Surely rather to the 

2 Opus cit., p. 136, n. % Page 273. 

4 Opus cit. (1910), p. 57, n. 

% LI. 417-8; ed. Christie (1893), p. 573. 
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beginning of the human race, and a certain apple?” Root 
leans alternately toward each side in his cautious statement: 
“The phrase . . . begins the book of Genesis and the Gospel 
of St. John, in the Vulgate. ‘It is as true as the Bible that 
woman is man’s confusion.’’’? Skeat in his translation 
retains all the Latin words, but his note makes clear that he 
ascribes the quotation to St. John.*2  Tatlock and Mackaye 
render the lines, “For as true as the Gospel, Mulier est 
hominis confusio.’’® 

Those commentators, however, who join the words In 
principio with the Latin proverb which follows, thus making 
Chaucer allude to Eve’s responsibility for the Fall, appear 
to overlook the fact, pointed out long ago by Tyrwhitt,’ 
that the definition of woman which Chaucer is here quoting 
is to be met with in Vincent de Beauvais’ Speculum Historiale, 
and that of this definition the phrase [n principio forms no 
part. In the Spec. Hist. (X. 71) Tyrwhitt found the follow- 
ing sentence: “Quid est mulier? Hominis confusio, insa- 
turabilis bestia.”*! Ever since Tyrwhitt the majority of 
Chaucer editors have assumed that the poet’s source for the 
definition of mulier was the Speculum Historiale. But Miss 
Petersen, in her monograph on the Nun’s Priest’s Tale, 
observes: “The particular sentence which the cock quotes— 
‘Mulier est hominis confusio,—was almost proverbial in the 
Middle Ages, and it is hard to say where Chaucer had met it 
last.’ 

% Scott-Saintsbury Dryden (1885), vol. xi, p. 353, n. 

27 The Poetry of Chaucer (1906), p. 216, n. 

2 The Man of Law’s Tale, etc., Done into Modern English (1904), p. 119. 
Cf. idem, Complete Works of Chaucer (1900), vol. v, p. 255. 

29 The Modern Reader’s Chaucer (1906), p. 135. 

30 Tyrwhitt, Cant. Tales, ITI. 290-1. 

31 Professor Lowes, who kindly examined for me in February, 1920, 
both the 1494 and 1624 editions of the Spec. Hist., confirmed the quotation 
as given by Tyrwhitt. 

2 Kate O. Petersen, On the Sources of the Nonne Prestes Tale, 1898, 
p. 96, n. Recently Professor Carleton Brown (Mod. Lang. Notes, XXXV. 
479 ff.) has traced the history of this definition of Mulier from the Philoso- 
pher Secundus, and has shown that it circulated widely as a floating bit of 
monastic wisdom. 
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One may thus query MacCracken’s right to join the two 
together and translate, ‘Woman, from the beginning, has 
been man’s ruin.”” But when Professor MacCracken goes on 
to attribute the full sentence, including In principio, to 
“Vincent de Beauvais, Speculum Historiale, X. 71,’ one 
must express more than a mild surprise. For here is a 
statement contradicting not only Tyrwhitt, but also Miss 
Petersen, who commented at some length on Vincent’s 
language as late as 1898.%* MacCracken’s ascription is 
erroneous. 

In principio, then, seems plainly to be Chaucer’s own 
expression, and to be used asa noun. If this be granted, the 
conclusions reached in the first section of this paper make 
virtually certain a reference to the “‘first godspell of St. Ione.” 
I should translate it, ‘‘As true as Gospel.” 

ROBERT ADGER LAW 


33 The College Chaucer, 1913, p. 653. This is taken from the Glossary, 
which was done “in collaboration with Thomas Goddard Wright.” 

4] have cited MacCracken as a shining mark, yet he is not alone in 
making this slip. For Lillian Winstanley’s edition of The Nonné Prestes 
Tale (Cambridge, Eng., 1914) reads, p. 36: “In principio Mulier est hominis 
confusio. This is a sentence from Vincent of Beauvais, Speculum Historiale 


(X, 71).” 





X. NICHOLAS GRIMALD, THE JUDAS OF THE 
REFORMATION 


Many a man of letters who has been accounted great in 
his own time and whose work has had no little influence on 
the world’s literature has ceased to be a person of any 
interest in later years, and his works are no longer read. 
Few such men have left so little record of themselves, or have 
inspired in these latter days of research so little interest, so 
little desire to make inquiry into their lives and personalities 
as has Nicholas Grimald. Nevertheless, John Bale,' the 
first writer of English literary history, tells how renowned 
he was in that day, and calls him the foremost alumnus of 
Cambridge and not the least glory of his time. Indeed, 
he might well be regarded as such. Next to Sir Thomas 
Wyatt and Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, he was the prin- 
cipal contributor to the first anthology of English poetry, 
then known as Songes and Sonnettes, now known as Tottel’s 
Miscellany, a book which enjoyed astonishing popularity. 
A second edition of it appeared within a month of the first, 
and eight editions appeared within twenty years. His 
name is here joined to those of two men who are still remem- 
bered. Another reason for the interest of posterity is that 
two of Grimald’s poems in this volume, “The Death of 
Zoroas,” and “Marcus Tullius Ciceroes Death,” were the 
first compositions in blank verse to be published in the 
English language. The credit, to be sure, is commonly 
given to Surrey for having written the first blank verse, for 
although the translation in that poetic form which he made 
of the second and the fourth book of the Aeneid was published 
June 21, 1557, a little over two weeks later than Songes and 
Sonnettes, it must have been written at least ten years 
before, as Surrey died in 1547. Nevertheless, it is not 


1 Scriptorum illusirium maioris Brytanniae, . . . Catalogus by John 
Bale, ed. Basle 1557, p. 701. 
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improbable that Grimald’s compositions in blank verse were 
done even before Surrey’s, for in 1547 he was appointed 
lecturer in rhetoric at Christ Church, Oxford. Warton 
suggests that Grimald’s verses were “prolusions or illus- 
trative practical specimens for our author’s course of lectures 
in rhetoric.”? But he had previously been engaged in 
literary work for some years. His poetic drama, Christus 
Redivivus, which was published in 1543, was written about 
1539, when, as he says in its dedicatory epistle, he was about 
twenty. In 1548, he published his Archipropheta, which 
shows him to be a master of a variety of verse forms. 

As a dramatist, Grimald’s work was also of no little 
consequence; his Archipropheta, a Latin play based on the 
life of John the Baptist, is the first tragedy known to have 
been written by an Englishman; again, the influence of his 
tragi-comedy, Christus Redivivus, can scarcely be ignored, 
since it is one of the plays on which the original Passion 
Play of Ober-Ammergau was based. 

Grimald was also widely known as a commentator and 
translator—his translation of Cicero’s De Officiis alone had 
ten editions and he enjoyed an enviable reputation in his 
generation as a teacher and apostle of humanism. 

Why is it, then, one asks, that the memory of the man 
has passed away, and that even his name was removed 
from the second edition of Songes and Sonnettes, which 
appeared less than two months after the*first editions? What 
makes the case still more peculiar, of the forty poems by 
Grimald which appeared in the first edition, thirty-one— 
those in which the personal element was prominent—were 
suppressed, and the nine which were retained appear with 
merely the initials ““N. G.” The answer may perhaps be 
found in the questionable character of the man. 

There is no cloud upon Grimald’s reputation, however, in 
the testimony by his contemporary, John Bale, who pays 
him the following tribute: “Moreover, truly applying his 
mind to Christianity as much in his writing as in his speak- 


2T. Warton, History of English Poeiry, ed. 1840, III, 69. 
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ing, he fervently showed and taught that salvation was 
alone in Jesus the Saviour, and that he was intent not on 
his own but on divine Glory.”’ During the critical period of 
Grimald’s life, however, Bale, through his appointment as 
Bishop of Ossory, was absent from England. And on the 
accession of Mary, when Roman Catholic opposition to 
him became too strong, he fled to the Continent, so that the 
absence of unflattering comment is probably due to his 
ignorance of the real character of his friend, which was ¢ 
brought out during the Reformation. At this time Grimald ‘ 
was nothing more than a time-server, shifting from the 
Roman Catholic faith, and then back again, recanting 
secretly and betraying his friends as was necessary to save 
his life. 

In the MS. of Duke Humphrey’ in the Bodleian Library, 
are the following anonymous verses, never before published, 
ironically called Carmina in laudem Grimmoaldi, which 
portray him as a self-seeker, and a toady: 

Carmen in laudem Grimmoaldi 
Omnibus occurris per compita templa theatra, 
Ut laudem captes o Grimmoalde brevem. 
Laudasti paucos sed multos labe notasti, 
Ut laudem captes o Grimmoalde brevem. 
Quos modo vituperas nunc illos pro fidem laudas, 
Ut laudem captes » Gri:nmoalde brevem. 
Grammaticus rethor detractor praeco poeta, 
Ut laudeni captes o Grimmoalde brevem. 
Omnia cum facias periturae laudis amore. 
Dij tibi dent laudem sed Grimmoalde brevem. 3 
Finis. 

That Grimald may have been suspected and disliked to 
the extent that he was persona non grata alike to both Ro- 
man Catholics and to Protestants, and, in consequence, was 
so ignored by both that the memory of the man and of his .. 
admirable work passed away, may be readily seen from the = 
following series of letters which reveal the baseness of his | 
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character, and furnish almost positive evidence that he was 
* Bodl. MS. Duke Humphrey b. 1., f. 186. 4 
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the betrayer of the martyrs of the Reformation,—Cranmer, 
Latimer, and Ridley. 

These letters, which are here assembled for the first time, 
have not attracted the attention of students of either literary, 
political or ecclesiastical history. The complete text of all 
but one of these letters is accessible in Foxe’s Acts and Monu- 
ments, Strype’s works, or the Parker Society’s publications; 
accordingly from these only excerpts which refer to Grimald 
are here reprinted. The first letter, however, which exists 
only in the manuscript collection of the British Museum,‘ 
is here printed in full. 

This letter, which is from Grimald to Sir William Cecil, 
presents Grimald as an ardent champion of the Reformation. 
It bears the address: ‘To the Ryght worshypfull and his 
especyall good maister M. Cicell at Savoy be thys D D.” 
Another hand has added the endorsement: ‘From Mr. 
Grymold the xiiij of May 1549. Upon Sir Wm. Cecyls 
desire to know how y* Students of Christs Church and 
others at Oxon were disposed as to the reformed Religion 
Hee relates y' a great part were idle & and another part 
were such as had livings abroad, and lived at their ease 
there.” 

The attitude of the members of the Universities toward 
the Reformation was at that time regarded as a matter of the 
utmost importance. In order “that such statutes and 
ordinances as maintained Papistry, superstition, blindness 
and ignorance might be abolished, and that such might be 
established as would further God’s word and good learning,” 
a commission for the visitation of Cambridge and Oxford 
was issued’ to John, Earl of Warwick, Thomas Goodrick, 
Bishop of Ely, Nicholas Ridley, Bishop of Rochester, and 
others on May 8, 1549, about the time that this letter was 
probably written. 

Sir William Cecil then held the office of ‘Master of the 
Court of Requests” under Edward Seymour, Duke of Somer- 


* Lansdowne MS. 2., Art. 31. 
* Calendar of State Papers 1547-1580, p. 15. 
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set, an office which the Lord Protector had created in order to 
escape the worry of looking over the too numerous petitions 
presented to him. At that time Somerset had but recently 
been released from the Tower, and had only in part recovered 
his former standing. Cecil, although apprehended at the 
same time as his master, was confined for a much shorter pe- 
riod. Hisstar, however, was not in the descendant, as was his 
master’s, for the following year, while Somerset was again 
sent to the Tower and then to the block, Cecil became 
Secretary of State. 

At the time the letter was written, Grimald, avowedly 
the bitter enemy of the Papacy, was a lecturer on rhetoric at 
Christ Church, Oxford. In this letter we have the first 
indication of the poet’s duplicity, for we find him serving as a 
spy for Sir William Cecil upon the Roman Catholic students 
of Oxford, and furnishing him a list of the names of those who 
would not conform to the Protestant religion:— 


A Letter from Nicholas Grimald to Sir William Cecil concerning 
the Students at Oxford 


Utinam penes me esset tuae (clarissime atque optime vir) benignitati aut 
gratiis agendis, aut praestandis officiis, aut ulla omnino ratione pro meo voto 
respondere. Effectum est enim tna et gratia, et humanitate, et opera id 
quod »go mihi vehementer gratulor: ut cum studiis meis non esset impetrata 
quies, in loco tum optatiss. tum literariae progressioni accommodatissimo 
collocari possem. Fuit hoc liberalis profecto naturae, nullo ut meo merito 
provocatus, sed tu apte sponte faceres. Fuit rarae cuiusdam facilitatis, ut 
primo quoque tempore aditum ad te dari permitteres. Fuit affabilitatis 
eximiae, quod caussam meam omnem audire sustinueris. Fuit ingenii 
in bonarum artium studia propensissimi, quam primum mihi commodare et 
prodesse velle. Breviter quod tua de bonitate fama praedicat, quod 
utriusque nostrum animi affirmaverant, quod ipse habebam in spe & expec- 
tatione, quod erat hominis summa et elegantiss. doctrina informati & 
exculti: id omne sum expertus a te meam in gratiam atque utilitatem cum 
libenter, tum etiam diligenter esse perfectum. Me igitur non solum tanti 
beneficii memorem, tam salutaria tua monita observantem, gratum erga 
te talem patronum, tui denique amantissimum praestabo: sed praeterea 
etiam cupidissimum doctrinae, studiosisimum piorum, acerrimum contra 
Papatum, impigerrimum in in expromendo talento, paratissimum ad 
amplificandam & ornandam rem publicam Christianam esse promitto & 
spondeo. Eorum nomina (quem ad modum requirebas in discessu meo) 
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qui nondum expuerunt imbibitam animo malam opinionem de divinis rebus 
collegi, collecta in tabellam hanc, quam una tibi cum hisce literis mitto, 
retuli. Sunt autem a me silentio praetermissi; qui, vel parum aut nihil 
possunt, sed tanquam ignavum pecus inane tempus apud nos terunt, vel 
pastorum munia & concionatorum functiones alibi nacti feriantur hic, 
secumque (ut dicitur) vivunt. Nam & ex illo genere non paucos & ex hoc 
vix credas quos multos fuisset in promptu recensere: qui nisi utrique pro- 
fligentur, & hii (quod ist aequissimum) ad suos greges, illi (pro eo ac postulat 
cuiusque indoles) ad opus faciendum relegentur; bonis & studiosiss. 
adolescentibus nec honestae quietis aut otii, nec iustii praemii aut emolumen- 
ti ulla aliquando spes affulgebit. Equidem nullius cuiusquam vel mediocre 
ingenium damno, dummodo quam debet diligentiam adhibeat: de inertibus 
loquor ad hoc tantum utilibus, ut consumant fruges, & praestantium loca 
virorum, freti amicorum vi occupent. De illis autem alteris, qui, quid 
agant miseri homines quorum ex operis & impensis victitant adeo nihil 
pensi habent, ut ab iis procul secure degant, non possum non vehementer 
animo angi: tum quia nostros autoritate premunt, ludificantur dolis, per- 
suasione decipiunt, quibus demum cumque rationibus queunt aut exagitant 
aut corrumpunt: tum quia suos quorum in se curam susceperunt, quos 
tueri, consolari, instituere deberent, pro quibus denique vitam cum morte 
commutare oporteret, neglectos, desertos, & fame propemodum enecatos 
esse patiuntur. Cave putes (prudentiss. Vir) hoc esse meum solius iudicium, 
sed commune omnium eorum, qui (quoniam syncerae castaeque pietati pro- 
pagandae sedulo student) & hodie sentiunt & iamdiu senserunt istas pestes 
propter eam unam rem omnes crescentium ingeniorum bonorum conatus 
nimium (pro! dolor) nimium infestantes. Et quidem cum de caeteris 
utriusque sectae hominibus nominatim a me facta mentio sit: de hiis quoque 
tot numero, improbitate tantis in universum dicere necesse videbatur. Tibi 
vero (humaniss. & opt. vir) libere & audacter in eius medi rebus aaimi 
sententiam exponere quid est quod dubitem? Ubi enim eloquar? Quem 
implorem? Cuius in sinum publicas querelas fundam, nisi eius qui & 
autoritate valet & verae ac purae religioni unice favet? Imo si non tu, D. 
Cicelle, tuique similes in id omni animo atque voluntate incumbatis, omnique 
studio & contentione in eo perficiendo elaboretis, ut honos alat artifices 
probos, ut cum dedecore arceantur a praesepibus fuci, ut otiosi & securi & 
verbo tenus pastores ab aulis revocentur ad caulas i. a collegiis nostris ad 
suam quisque provinciam: profecto non video quaenam studiosiss. alacri- 
tas adferri, quae honesta aetati tenerae proponi exempla, qui literarum 
fructus ad vulgus hominum pervenire possit: aut quibus tandem modis 
provideri & prospici queat, ne barbariem posteris, indiligentiae nostrae 
testem relinquamus, & unacum barbarie perturbationem vitae & summam 
confusionem quasi manu tradamus. Sed sane facere te quidem hac in 
parte quod tali viro dignum est & una voce testantur omnes quibuscumque 
notus es, & ipse tum ope mihi praestita, tum aliis nonnullis argumentis 
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exploratum habeo ac penitus perspectum. Perge per Deum ita ut coepisti, 
pergentem iuvabit omnium adiumentatorum author. Ego, quod mearum 
est partium, precibus apud eundem agam, ut ex incommoda valetudine nunc 
demum emergens ad rei totius publicae utilitatem comfirmato corpore 
prodire in publicum possis. Vale vir eruditiss. & intigerrime. 
Oxonia. Exaede Christi. 4 Idus Maij. 
Nicolaus Grimoaldus tuus. 


The first of the following excerpts is from a letter under 
date of Nov. 18, 1552, by the Protestant martyr, Nicholas 
Ridley, Bishop of London. It tells of Ridley’s desire to 
have the chantership of St. Paul’s cathedral conferred upon 
any one of four men, whom he praises highly. Grimald, who 
had only the year previous received his license to preach, was 
fortunate enough to get the appointment, and he became 
chaplain to Bishop Ridley, and his trusted friend as well. 


. . . If ye would know, unto whom I would this dignity of our church, 
called the chantership, should be given, surely unto any one of these, either 
unto Mr. Bradford, whom in my conscience I judge more worthy to be a 
Bishop, than many a one of us that be Bishops already, to be a parish 
priest; or unto Mr. Sampson, a preacher; or unto Mr. Harvey, a divine and 
preacher; or unto Mr. Grimbold, a preacher® 


During the two years that elapsed between the writing of 
this letter and the one which follows, Edward VI died, Mary 
came to the throne, and the Roman Church was re-estab- 
lished. Latimer, Cranmer, and Ridley, were arrested, thrown 
into prison in London, and afterwards removed to a jail in 
Oxford called the Bocardo. It was from the latter place 
that Ridley wrote the letter, from which the following 
excerpt is given, to Austin Bernhere, a devoted servant and 
clerk of Latimer, who attended Latimer when imprisoned 
in the Tower of London, and who waited on him and the 
other bishops, Ridley and Latimer, when all three were con- 
fined together in Oxford. 


. . . But that at your last being here you cast cold water upon mine affec- 
tion towards Grimbold, else methinks I could appoint wherein he might 


* The Works of Nicholas Ridley, Parker Society Publications, ed. 1843, 
Cambridge, p. 337. 
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occupy himself to his own profit in learning which he liketh, and to no small 
profit which might ensue afterward to the Church of Christ in England: 
as, if he would take in hand and interpretate Laurentius Valla (which, as 
he knoweth, is a man of singular eloquence), I say, his book, which he made 
and wrote against that false feigned fable, forged of Constantinus Magnus, 
and his donation and glorious exaltation of the see of Rome: and, when he 
hath done that, let him translate a work of Aeneas Sylvius, De gestis Basil- 
tensis Concilii. In the which although there be many things that savoureth 
of the pan, and also he himself was afterward a bishop of Rome, yet I dare 
say, the papists would glory but a little to see such books go forth in Eng- 
ish.? 


From this letter it is evident that Bernhere had some sus- 
picions of Grimald’s loyalty to the Protestant cause, and 
that Ridley, too, was perhaps becoming a bit doubtful of his 
integrity. 

After a time, Ridley was removed from the Bocardo, and 
imprisoned elsewhere in Oxford. From his place of con- 
finement, he wrote late in December 1554 to Latimer and 
Cranmer in regard to the arrest and imprisonment of his 
brother-in-law, George Shipside, who had been sending copies 
of Ridley’s writings, which had been done in prison, to 
Grimald, upon Grimald’s request. This was discovered, and 
Shipside apprehended. Suspicion that Grimald was playing 
false was not lacking, but Ridley was loath to believe that 
Grimald could be unfaithful. 


The cause of my brother’s imprisonment is this, so far as I can perceive. 
There is a young man called Mr. Grimbold, which was my chaplain, a 
preacher, and a man of much eloquence both in the English and also in the 
Latin. To this man, being desirous of all things which I had written and 
done since the beginning of mine imprisonment, my brother (as is said) hath 
sent copies, no more but of all things that I have done. First, a little 
treatise which Mr. Latimer and I wrote in the Tower; where there is before 
my sayings, N. R. and before Mr. Latimer, H. L. Also another draught 
which I drew out of the Evangelists and of St. Paul, that the words of the 
Lord’s Supper are figuratively to be understood; alleging out of the doctors 
only six, three of the Greek Church, which are Origen, Chrysost. ad Cesa. 
monachum, and Theodoret; and three of the Latin church, Tertullian, 


1 The Writings of John Bradford, M. A., Parker Society Publications, ed. 
1853, Cambridge, p. 158. 
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Augustine, and Gelasius. He had of my brother also a copy of my Three 
Positions to the Three Questions here propounded to us at Oxford. Then also 
a copy of my disputation in the Schools, as I wrote it myself after the dispu- 
tation. Item the letter, Ad fraires in diversis carceribus. All these things 
they have gotten of Grimbold, as my brother doth suppose; not that Grim- 
bold hath betrayed him, but (as is supposed) one which my brother trusted 
to carry his letters unto Grimbold; for it will not sink into my head to think 
that Grimbold would ever play me such a Judas’s part.® 


The following excerpt is from an unsigned letter which is 
attributed to Bishop Ridley, and is thought to have been 
written to John Bradford who later suffered martyrdom. 
It doubtless refers to the arrest of Ridley’s brother-in-law, 
George Shipside, for conveying the writings of Ridley to 
Grimald, and to the rumor of Grimald’s treachery. 


If I dared to send anything to my brother, who is now I think dragging 
out a wearisome existence in solitary confinement, I would indeed desire 
that he too should transcribe somewhat; but I greatly fear lest they should 
again surprise him in some incautious moment, and thence to take occasion 
to exercise still greater severities upon him. I pray you, bid him be of good 
courage, for there is nothing whatever for him to fear. If the rumor which 
they are now circulating concerning Grimbald be true, I grieve much for 
Grimbald’s sake; for the rest, I know that it matters not one jot to the 
cause of my brother.® 


Grimald himself, however false he may have been to the 
Protestant cause, did not escape suspicion on the part of 
some of the Roman Catholics, for he, too, was arrested. 
From the letter of Ridley to John Bradford, written in Oxford 
about Jan. 18, 1555, we learn of Grimald’s arrest and immpris- 
onment in the Bocardo in Oxford, and of his subsequent 


release. 


I have heard that Master Grimbold hath gotten his liberty; if without 
blemish of Christ’s glory, I am right glad thereof. My brother-in-law is 
where he was, that is in Bocardo, the common gaol of the town."® 


* The Works of Bishop Ridley, D.D., The Letters of Bishop Ridley, 
Parker Society Publications, ed. 1843, Cambridge, p. 361. 

* Op. cit., p. 537. 

1 Op. cit., p. 371. 
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Ridley wrote to John” Bradford of the rumor current that 
Grimald had been sentenced to death and afterwards 
released: 


With us it is said that Master Grimbold was adjudged to be hanged, 
drawn and quartered; of whom we hear now, that he is at liberty." 


Grimald was possibly removed from the Bocardo in Oxford 
to the Marshalsea prison in London before he was released, 
for in the latter part of May, 1555, Ridley wrote to Edmund 
Grindall, who was in exile in Frankfurt: 


Many (as we hear) have suffered valiantly, confessing Christ’s truth, 
and nothing yielding to the adversary, yea, not for the fear or pains of 
death. .. . Grimbold was caught by the heel and cast into the Marshalsea 
but now is at liberty again; but I fear he escaped not without some becking 
anb bowing (alas) of his knee unto Baal." 


Laurence Saunders, one of the Protestant martyrs, in writing 
from the Marshalsea prison to a friend, who had inquired 
as to what the Roman Catholic prelate, Doctor Weston, had 
accomplished in his visits to the Protestants in the prison, 
gave the following brief reply, in which one detects some 
misgivings in regard to Grimald’s steadfastness: 


Master Weston came to confer with Master Grimoald. What he hath 
concluded I know not: I wish it may be to God’s glory, Amen, Amen.” 


It was this visit, in all probability, that brought about 
Grimald’s complete turning from Protestantism to Catholi- 
cism, his “‘becking and bowing the knee to Baal,” for John 
Bradford, giving an account of a visit which Doctor Weston 
paid him in prison, informs us that Weston endeavored to 
persuade him to recant by telling him how Grimald had 
secretly apostatized and so saved his life: 


And so when he [Master Weston] had overly read my arguments, and 
here and there spake little to the purpose for avoiding of them, (and therefore 


1 Op. cit., p. 379. 

2 Op. cit., p. 388. 

“The Story of Laurence Saunders, Martyr” in Foxe’s Acts and Monu- 
ments, ed. 1838, London, VI, 618. 
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I eftsoons prayed him to give me in writing his answers;) he began to tell 
me how and what he had done for Grimbold, and how that I needed not to 
fear any reproach or slander I should sustain, belike meaning to have me 
secretly to have come to them, as Grimbold did; for he subscribed." 


In the following extracts from ‘‘The Story of Laurence 
Saunders, Martyr,” in Foxe’s Acts and Monuments we have 
two scenes presented which show something of the undaunted 
courage of the martyrs, and the inconstancy, the self- 
acknowledged guilt of the tricky Grimald, who betrayed 
the martyrs to their deaths. 

The first of these pictures, which are highly suggestive of the 
dramatic events of the times, describes the coming of Bishop 
Bonner, the Roman Catholic Bishop of London, to the 
Marshalsea prison for the ceremony of unfrocking Laurence 
Saunders who had been imprisoned there for over year at the 
order of Bonner because of his preaching against the Roman 
Church; and we see the courage of Saunders in facing Bonner 
who sought his death. 

On the day following, a dramatic scene occurred at 
St. Albans, where the party conveying Saunders to Coventry 
to be burned stopped for the night. There Saunders received 
a visit from Grimald whom he rebuked for his infidelity. 
Taking a cup in his hand, he esked Grimald if he would take 
a pledge to drain the cup of martyrdom that he himself was 
about to drink. Whereupon, Grimald, more anxious to save 
his life than his own soul, refused the cup, though he was 
willing enough to drink to the health of the man who was to 
suffer martyrdom on the morrow. 


The 4th day of February [1555] the bishop of London did come to the 
prison, where he [Laurence Saunders] was, to degrade him; which when he 
had done, Laurence Saunders said to him, “I thank God, I amnone of your 
church.” The day following in the morning, the sheriff of London delivered 
him to certain of the queen’s guard, which were appointed to carry him to 
the city of Coventry, there to be burned. The first night they came to 
St. Alban’s, where Master Grimoald (a man who had more store of good 


“ The Writings of John Bradford, M. A., Parker Society Publications, 
p. 548. 
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gifts than of great constancy) did speak with him. After master Saunders 
had given him a lesson meet for his lightness, he took a cup in his hand, and 
asked him if he would pledge him of that cup, of which he would begin to 
him. Grimoald, by his shrugging and shrinking showing what he was, said, 
“Of that cup which is in your hand, I will pledge you: but of that other 
which you mean, I will not promise you.” “Well,” said master Saunders, 
“my dear Lord Jesus Christ hath begun to me of a more bitter cup than 
mine shall be; and shall I not pledge my most sweet Saviour? Yes, I hope.’ 


John Strype in his Ecclesiastical Memorials gives us his 
impression of Grimald’s treacherous character, and an 
account of his betrayal of his friends, that he might escape 
being burned alive as they were. 


As they had these true friends, so they had false ones too, treacherous 
Judas’s, that betrayed them; discovering to their enemies who their benefac- 
tors were, the relief they received, the letters they wrote, and such like. Of 
this sort was Grimbald; who this year being in the Marshalsea for religion, 
was persuaded to recant; and confessed and revealed everything he knew con- 
cerning the professors. Many writings of Ridley he got, and secretly put 
them into the hands of Popish superiors. But this recantation of his was 
kept secret from the prisoners, and they were not to know it, though they 
suspected him: and so remaining among them, he served as a spy upon 
them.!* 


L. R. MERRILL 


6 Foxe’s Acts and Monuments, ed. 1841, p. 627. 
6 John Strype, Ecclesiastical Memorials, ed. 1822, Oxford, p. 229. 





XI. HAMLET IN FRANCE IN 1663 


Few problems of literary history have tempted the 
scrutiny of historians more than the earliest influence of 
Shakespeare in seventeenth century France. In the works 
of two or three French playwrights of the period, they have 
caught a few dubious traces of possible inspiration from the 
great English dramatist; but the similitudes they cite are so 
vague and general that recent criticism has denied them 
any significance. Cyrano de Bergerac’s Agrippine, for 
example, contains some philosophical reflexions that are 
reminiscent of Hamlet and of the Merchant of Venice.' 
Recently, however, M. Jusserand has proved that the 
similarity between a few expressions in these plays is due to 
mere verbal coincidence, derived from their common ulti- 
mate source, Seneca.? On the other hand, as against M. 
Jusserand’s views, the probability of an influence of Shake- 
speare upon de Schélandre’s Tyr et Sidon (1628) has been 
defended by M. Hankiss. (Mod. Lang. Notes XXXVI, 
p. 464.) 

More or less close resemblances in single thoughts and 
single lines between Shakespeare and some French play- 
wrights of the seventeenth-century are not likely to betray a 
direct influence. The parallelism of thought and expression 
is easily explained by the fact that they were part and 
parcel of the classical tradition, from which authors in 
various countries drew inspiration. An imposing number of 
maxims and stereotyped expressions, the common heritage 
of ancient literature, became current all over Europe in the 
sixteenth and the seventeenth centuries, and it is inevitable 
that such common-places will appear in almost any author 


1 Lacroix, L’influence de Shakespeare en France, 1856.—Karl Elze. 
Hamlet in Frankreich. Jahrbuch der Deutschen Shakespeare Gesellschaft. 
1865. 

2Cf. J. Darmesteter, Essais de Littérature Anglaise, p. 43; Jusserand, 
Revue d@’ Histoire littéraire, 1899, p. 343. 
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of the time. Besides, superficial resemblances of epithets 
and of similes may frequently be due also to the spontaneous 
duplication of many thoughts and forms of phrase in various 
countries and in different periods. Indeed, the compass of 
Shakespeare’s thought is so wide and so inclusive that ideas 
similar to his must be found scattered not only through 
the works of French dramatists of the seventeenth century, 
but through the world literature. In short, a theory of 
influence built on a few unconnected maxims of uncertain 
Shakespearean origin will always prove debatable and 
inconclusive. 

But the appearance in French literature of the plot of a 
Shakespearean play will offer more plausible evidence as 
to the possibility of Shakespearean influence in France. 
Whereas the source of a philosophical reflexion may be well- 
nigh impossible to determine among the great number of 
similar reflexions in pre-Shakespearean literature, the sources 
of a plot are usually few in number; and the more positive 
facts of plot-construction permit a more definite answer to 
the question: Was such a Shakespearean plot derived from 
Shakespeare himself, or independently, from Shakespeare’s 
sources? 

Such a Shakespearean plot is fonnd in a French play of 
1663, Trasibule,’ a tragi-comedy by the younger Montfleury, 
which treats of the Hamlet theme after a classical ‘ashion. 
A résumé of the play will show at,a glance how closely it is 
related to the Hamlet story and how much beauty and 
significant detail of Shakespeare’s version the rules of neo- 
classical decorum have precluded: 

Montfleury’s Trasibule is not set in Denmark, but in Syra- 
cuse at some indefinite Greek Period. Classical names are 
bestowed upon the characters: Hamlet is rebaptized as 
Trasibule; King Claudius as Dioméde; Gertrude, the queen, 
as Elpidie; Ophelia*as Aristide;*Horatio. as, Thébalde; while 


* For a discussion of the date of Trasibule see W. Rohr.—Leben und 
dramatische Werke des dlteren und des jiingeren Montfleury.—Leipzig. 1911. 


" 
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the réle of Polonius is taken, in part, by a character called 
Sosthesnes, who, although stabbed behind the hangings by 
Trasibule (Hamlet), does not appear on the scene. The 
French Hamlet is exclusively a man of action, who hardly 
indulges in philosophical soliloquies, but who, untroubled by 
eternal problems, simply aims at driving the usurper from 
the throne at the point of his sword. How far the jingle of 
monotonous alexandrines in Montfleury’s play falls short of 
the glowing passion, the white hot hatred of the real Ham- 
let’s discourse: “Oh! That this too, too solid flesh would 
melt!’ Montfleury’s Hamlet has indeed become courtly 
and gallant, mannered and diplomatic. He is not the man 
who would soil his lips with a “Get thee to a nunnery!”’; or, 
pitilessly, lay bare his mother’s guilt! Yet, under all the 
disguises and transpositions of Trasibule, the essential traits 
of Hamlet remain plainly recognizable: 


Dimas, king of Syracuse, has been killed in a revolt of soldiers under the 
leadership of Dioméde, who becomes tyrant of the country. The rightful 
heir of the crown, Prince Trasibule, feigns madness to escape death and is 
sent into exile for two years to the kingdom of Agrigente. His friends per- 
suade the usurper to call him back to court under the pretext that it would 
be easier there to observe his actions, but, in reality, to put him at the head of 
a conspiracy against Dioméde’s life. Prince Tasibule loves Aristide, the 
daughter of a courtier. Her father, Thébalde, is the trusted counzellor of 
the usurper, but, in reality, he is devoted to Prince Trasibule and helps him to 
plot against the tyrant. MIpidie, the widow of the murdered king, is loved 
by the murderer of her husband, but she refuses to marry him and incites 
her son, Trasibule, to open revolt. After his return from Agrigente Prince 
Trasibule continues to play the role of a madman, and gives only cryptic 
answers to his mother and his beloved. But Sosthesnes, the brother of the 
tyrant, doubts the reality of his madness. On the counsel of the tyrant 
Dioméde, he hides behind the tapestry in the house of Aristide, while 
Trasibule converses with his beloved. Prince Trasibule, however, has 
perceived him. He simulates an attack of madness and stabs the spy. 
In the meantime, the tyrant, by threatening to have her son executed, has 
almost obliged the widow of the murdered king to marry him. When 
she is ready to consent she learns that it is too late: the brother of the tyrant, 
stabbed by Trasibule, has died, and Dioméde, who has always nursed 
secretly the desire to kill Trasibule, has resolved to take revenge. Trasibule 
is arrested. In this extremity Thébalde invents a stratagem to save the 
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Prince and to kill the tyrant. He arranges that Marcelin, captain of a 
fortress, shall arrest him, shall send a letter to the tyrant, revealing the 
truth about the pretended madness of the Prince. The tyrant, without 
perceiving that he falls into a trap, now brings the imprisoned Prince 
Trasibule to the fortress to confront him with his accomplice, Thébalde. Once 
there, he himself is arrested and beheaded on the spot, whereupon Prince 
Trasibule takes possession of the throne and marries Aristide. 


The only suggestion offered by W. Rohr in his work on 
the dramatic productions of both the elder and younger 
Montfleury,‘ as to the source of Trasibule is that we may 
have in this play, a trace of the Merope theme, especially as 
treated by Pomponio Torelli (Merope, 1589) and Gabriel 
Gilbert (Téléphonte, tragi-comedy, 1642). But the only 
resemblance of Montfleury’s work to either of these plays 
consists exclusively in situations common to all usurpers 
and revenge tragedies: a prince, having lost his throne through 
the murder of his father by an usurper, reconquers it and 
takes revenge by killing the tyrant. Gilbert’s Téléphonte, 
for instance, is constructed upon the following plot: Hermo- 
crate, murderer of King Cresphonte, has become tyrant of 
Messene, and has forced Mérope, the wife of his victim, to 
marry him. He openly persecutes her son, Téléphonte, the 
rightful heir to the throne, and promises a sum of money 
to anyone who shall kill him. The Prince, helped by his 
mother, flees to Etolie. A few years later, a stranger arrives 
at the Court of the usurper, boasts that he has slain Télé- 
phonte, and claims the money promised. Mérope decides 
to take revenge for her son and to stab the stranger, but, 
when she is ready to do so, she suddenly recognizes Téléphonte, 
who, under a disguise, is pretending to be his own murderer. 
At the end of the play, the usurper Hermocrate is killed by the 
disguised "Prince, who thus wins back his throne. 


“Op. cit. p. 147. 

5 This play was reprinted as Philoclée et Téléphonte in Thédtre Francois, 
VII, 1737.—Cf. Fréres Parfaict, VI, p. 221. 

For a treatment of stage adaptations of the Merope theme, see Gottfried 
Hartmann—Merope im Italienischen und Franszésischen Drama. 1892. 
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It is obvious that Trasibule is more definitely allied with 
the Hamlet than with the Merope theme. The Merope- 
Telephonte plays do not contain the assumed madness of the 
son of the murdered king, nor the killing of the spy behind 
the arras, nor the love of the hero for a faithful and virtuous 
young girl of the Ophelia-type. Since these situations are 
found in Montfleury’s Trasibule, the conclusion is justified 
that his play was inspired either by the Hamlet sources or by 
Hamlet, for the supposition that Montfleury would have 
evolved independently these characters and situations for 
reasons of dramatic effectiveness, is hardly probable: one 
would be forced to conclude that Montfleury invented 
these scenes and situations similar to the Hamlet story, 
with no other guidance than the general theme of revenge for 
a murdered father. Besides, in Trasibule as in Hamlet, the 
assumed madness of the hero is the pivot on which the whole 
story hinges; and the chances of an independent duplication 
of a scene as the one in which the spy is stabbed behind the 
hangings, are so remote that one cannot ascribe its appear- 
ance in Trasibule solely to accident. 

Montfleury could have derived the Hamlet-plot of his 
Trasibule from various sources. Among the pre-Shakespear- 
ean Hamlet versions it is possible to discard, a priori, the two 
German versions: Hans Sachs* and the Bestrafte Brudermord, 
for Montfleury did not know German, and, besides, the latter 
play remained in manuscript until 1780.7 Krantz’s two page 
version in his Chronica regnorum Aquilonarium, Svetiae, 
Norvegiae (1546) is too succinct and lacks exactly those 
details of action and character which occur in both Trasibule 
and the other Hamlet versions. Montfleury’s play, therefore, 
does not seem to have been derived from his brief résumé. 
Unless we adopt the hypothesis of an unknown Hamlet 
version, a search for Trasibule’s probable source is limited, 


* Fengo, ein Fiirst in Itlandt, erwiirget sein Bruder Horwendillum. 1558. 
* The booklet History of Hamblet had too limited a circulation to be a 
probable source for this French play. 
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on one hand, to the well known Gesta Danorum® and its 
translation by Belleforest, in his Histotres tragiques, and, on 
the other, to Kyd’s and Shakespeare’s Hamlet.® 
Now, in certain situations and scenes more similarities are 
to be noted between Kyd-Shakespeare’s Hamlet and Trasi- 
bule than between the pre-Shakespearean prose sources and 
Trasibule: 
1.—The appearance of the Ophelia character in Trasibule. 
In Saxo and in Belleforest this character is not developed, for 
the “‘courtisane,” sent into the woods to tempt alike Ham- 
let’s sanity and virtue only faintly resembles Ophelia. In 
Trastbule, Aristide shows the same feminine qualities as 
Ophelia in Hamlet. She possesses something of the same 
yielding character. Even as Ophelia she thinks not of 
herself, but of Hamlet (Trasibule) when she perceives in his 
utterances the incoherence of insanity: ‘“O, help him, ye 
sweet heavens!” 
Trasibule: Quoi vous versez des pleurs? Souffrez que je m’étonne. .. . 
Aristide: Ah! C’ est A vos malheurs, Prince, que je les donne; 
Puis-je ne voir en vous, en ce funeste jour, 
Qu’ un Prince que les dieux ont trahi tour a tour? 
Dont le coeur insensible 4 1’ ennui qui!’ accable, 
Est de ses sens troublés la preuve indubitable, 
Seigneur, & m’ empécher, dans ce triste embarras, 
De plaindre les malheurs de qui ne les plaint pas? (Act II, Sc. VI) 
2.—Even as Ophelia’s the character of Polonius is devel- 
oped in Montfleury’s play. Whereas in Saxo and in Belle- 
forest no father of the ‘‘courtisane” appears, in Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet an important and diplomatic réle is given to Ophelia’s 
father. In Tras#ule Aristide’s (Ophelia’s) father is Thé- 
balde, a shrewd courtier, the trusted counselor of the usurper. 
He differs, however, from Shakespeare’s Polonius in that 
he is secretly devoted to Prince Trasibule and engineers the 


8 Books IT andIV. Written about 1185. Printed 1514, 1534, 1576. 

*The resemblance between Montfleury’s Trasibule and the Hamlet 
play is not of such a nature as to warrant an inquiry into the problem: 
Does it resemble more the Ur-Hamlet than Shakespeare’s play, or is the 
opposite the case? 
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conspiracy against the King. On the other hand some of 
Polonius’ traits are bestowed upon Sosthesnes, the brother 
of the usurper, who uses Aristide to test the reality of 
Trasibule’s madness, just as Polonius uses Ophelia, and is 
finally stabbed behind the arras. But it is noteworthy 
that the character of Polonius appears in the French play 
although it is divided between two persons, whereas in the pre- 
Shakespearean prose-sources Polonius is practically non- 
existant. 

3.—Another similarity between Trasibule and the Shakes- 
pearean Hamlet is the well-known scene in which Polonius is 
killed behind the arras. Belleforest’s narration here follows 
Saxo: 


. . » Comme il (Hamlet) estoit fin et cauteleux, si tost qui fut dedans la 
chambre, se douta de quelque trahison et surprinse, et que s’il parloit a 
sa mere de quelque cas serieux, i] ne fust entendu; continuant en ses facons 
de faire folles et niaises, se prist 4 chanter tout ainsi qu’ un coq, et batant 
tout ainsi des bras, comme cest oyseau fait des aisles, sauta sur ce loudier, ou 
sentant qu’ il y avoit dessous quelque cas caché, ne faillit aussi tost d’ y don- 
ner dedans 4 tout son glaive, puis tirant le galant 4 demy mort, |’ acheva d’ 
occir (Belleforest-Le cinguiesme Livre des Histoires Tragiques. p. 219— 
1586). 


Both Saxo and Belleforest state explicitly that the spy is 
killed under the quilt of the bed: Stramentum, according 
to Saxo; Loudier, according to Belleforest. In Shakespeare 
end in the booklet History of Hamblet Polonius, who acts 
the spy during Hamlet’s interview with his mother, is killed 
behind the tapestry. Now, in Montfleury’s play, Sosthesnes 
hides also behind the tapestry'® and is stabbed there by 
Trasibule, who simulates an attack of madness and pretends 
to be fighting the usurper’s army. 

4.—Finally, the whole conception of Hamlet’s conduct in 
Montfleury’s play resembles Shakespeare’s rather than 
Saxo’s and Belleforest’s. With Shakespeare and Montfleury 
it is Hamlet who attacks and the King who defends him- 
self; whereas in the prose sources the réles are reversed: the 


% Act III, Sc. ITT. Sosthesnes “Se couvre d’un des pans de la tapisserie.” 
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King attacks Hamlet, who, in the main, but parries until 
the final hour of revenge. 

On the other hand, the differences between Montfleury’s 
Trasibule and Shakespeare’s Hamlet are not less important: 
The most striking scenes of Shakespeare, the passages 
pregnant with intellectual depth and tragic power, the 
anguish of mental struggle, have no counterpart in the 
French play. There is no appearance of a ghost, no church- 
yard scene, no sword-fight, no slaughter at the end, no 
play within the play, no réle of Leartes, no poison poured 
in the King’s ear, no suicide of Ophelia. But, remarkable 
enough! in the parts where the French play differs from 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet, it does not come any nearer to 
Saxo’s or Belleforest’s narration, whereas the differences 
between Trasibule and Hamlei can be reasonably accounted 
for by the influence of the Unities. 

Whereas in Saxo and in Belleforest the King is slain at a 
banquet," in Kyd and Shakespeare’s Hamlet the device of 
poison poured in the ear is resorted to. But in Trasibule 
the King is murdered in an uprising of soldiers. Or, in the 
pre-Shakespearean sources and in Shakespeare the Prince’s 
mother is married to the murderer of her former husband, 
whereas in Trasibule she resists his wooing. And again, 
whereas, in the Shakespearean play and in the preceding 
versions of the story, Hamlet finally kills the King, in 
Trasibule, the King is beheaded by the conspirators. The 
fact that in Montfleury’s play no ghost, no churchyard 
scene, or no play within the play appear, does not neces- 
sarily ally it with the pre-Shakespearean sources, where 
these scenes are not found, for they were forbidden by 
French classical convention which Montfleury obeyed. 

Now, on the supposition that Montfleury adapted his 
Trasibule from Shakespeare’s Hamlet, could both the simi- 


Cf. M. Blakemore Evans. Der besirafle Brudermord, sein Verhdlinis zu 
Shakespeare's Hamlet. Theatergeschichtliche Forschungen. 1903. With 
a reprint of Belleforest’s version of the Hamlet story. 
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larities and the differences I just pointed out be explained 
by his audience to the rules of the classical stage? 

For the classicist, Shakespeare played the réle of the 
drunken Ilot of the Greeks: he was a frightful example of 
the downfall of genius when not guided the saving rules of 
Aristotle, Scaliger and d’ Aubignac. Even for Voltaire 
Hamlet was a confused dream of a genial primitive, a chaos 
illumined by sudden flashes of insight, a barbarous assem- 
blage of the best and the worst. It was unavoidable that, 
when a French playwright transformed an English play, he 
should think it his duty as a conscious artist to rewrite the 
whole chaotic work and then to submit it to the homogeneous 
recipe of La Mesnardiére or d’Aubignac. However much 
he might be forced to admire the robust vigor and the 
freshness of the English work—as compared with the 
French classical productions—he remained intractable about 
the sacred rules; and his outstanding preoccupation would 
naturally be to reduce the play to a tame consistency, to erase 
all episodes that could be interpreted as irrelevant to the 
dominant central action; in a word, to condense what he 
considered its over-luxuriant and unwieldy complication 
until it fitted neatly into the triangle of the three Unities. 

If, in his Trasibule, Montfleury had adapted Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet to the French classical stage, it would have been 
natural for him to change the setting from Denmark to 
Syracuse, and from a comparatively modern period to 
ancient times; for classical Tragedy derived added dignity 
from staging themes in antiquity, or from disguising modern 
incidents in ancient togas. The violent episodes of Hamlet 
seemed to violate less the ‘‘convenances,”’ when acted in the 
perspective of a half-legendary past. The earliest known 
adaptation of an English play to the French stage is of 
exactly this sort: When, in 1698, La Fosse adapted Otway’s 
Venice Preserved, he transported the subject to ancient 
and nobler times, disguised the Venetians as Romans, and, 
in this way, produced his tragedy Manlius Capitolinus. 
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Hamlet’s philosophical soliloquies seemed to the French 
classicists little more than crude ravings quite incompatible 
with the “dignity” of Tragedy. However full of cosmic 
despair and brooding about the eternal riddle of existence, 
they seemed digressive and, indeed, an unjustified excursion 
into the realm of the abstract, too loosely joined to the 
action. No ghost, of course, appears in the French play to 
incite the Prince to vengeance, for the Rules did not tolerate 
a real apparition on the stage: ghosts were replaced by a 
dream or were altogether suppressed. 

In order that the Unity of place might be observed, the 
graveyard scene had to disappear entirely. The grave- 
diggers, moreover, were low-class people, whose indecorous 
ribaldry was considered ill-placed in a tragi-comedy dealing 
with the adventures of distinguished personages. Even in 
the 19th century this scene seemed still the most eccentric, 
the most “romantic,” and the least suited to the cultivated 
French taste. The march of Fortinbras’ army and his 
return to speak the praise of the dead hero, and the play 
within the play, could not be tolerated by the rigorous 
interpretation of the Unity of action prevailing in the 
France of 1663, only five years before Racine’s Andromaque. 
Finally, Montfleury’s tragi-comedy, which observes Unity of 
time, opens soon after the return of Prince Trasibule from 
Agrigente, where he has stayed for two years; it depicts only 
the final stage of the long struggle, the single eventful day 
of revenge. 

Of great importance from the classical point of view was 
the fact that Prince Trasibule’s madness is only assumed. 
Pretended madness was considered to be a subject suited 
only for a tragi-comedy, with a happy ending. It was too 
“undignified” to serve as motive for a real tragedy. There- 
fere, Trasibule could not be killed. Besides, Montfleury 
applied here the principle of Aristotle that each tragedy must 
have a turning-point, consisting of a change of fortune of the 
hero, from “good to bad” in tragedies and, according to 
seventeenth century interpretation from bad to good in 
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tragi-comedy.'* Hamlet is a tragedy of blood and had to be 
converted into a less dramatic play with a happy conclusion. 
Therefore the number of characters was diminished from 
twenty-eight to seven and the number of violent deaths 
from eight to the only two that could be justified by poetic 
justice: the death of the tyrant and of his treacherous 
brother Sosthesnes. For all these reasons the ending of the 
play had to be changed absolutely, and Montfleury—as seen 
in the résumé of the play—adopted one which is not unwor- 
thy of the complication of Corneille’s later works. In short, 
French classical rules and the seventeenth century conven- 
tions rigourously applied to Shakespeare’s Hamlet would 
bring about exactly such a reconstruction as is found in 
Montfleury’s Trasibule. 

The same can be said of Montfleury’s characterization. It 
was indeed an act of daring to make assumed madness the 
principal theme of his tragi-comedy, for a character only 
pretending to be mad was said to lack the power of creating 
real dramatic emotion and interest. Montfleury’s Hamlet 
is thoroughly dignified. His type of madness is almost 
solemn and stately. His answers, if cryptic and full of hid- 
den meaning, never become grotesque, as in the pre-Shakes- 
pearean sources or fancyful as when he describes the aspects 
of the clouds in Shakespeare’s Hamlet. Nowhere is he 
shown like in Saxo, Belleforest and Shakespeare: 


with his doublet all unbraced; 
No hat upon his head; his stockings foul’d, 
Ungarter’d, and down-gyved to his ancle; .. . 


He, indeed, is only mad north-north west. In the scene 
where he kills Sosthesnes, the brother of the tyrant, his 
form of madness is not Shakespearean but in absolute con- 
formity with the classical tradition of mad scenes, which, 
coming from Seneca, were so common in French plays of the 
beginning of the seventeenth century: He pretends to see an 
army of ghosts, which he has to fight, in no other way than 


# Aristotle, Poeics, VII, X, XII. 
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Eraste in Corneille’s Mélite, or Alcméon in Hardy’s play of 
that name.'® 

How deeply this idea that assumed madness was not 
dignified enough for Tragedy was rooted in the classical 
mind can be exemplified by the fact that in the well-known 
adaptation of Hamlet to the French stage by Ducis, in 1769, 
Hamlet was not mad at all and did not pretend to be, any 
more than Ophelia. He was only melancholy and ambitious. 

Trasibule (Hamlet) in Montfleury’s play is far from being 
weak of will and vacillating; he is proud-spirited. He does 
not lie, any more than Shakespeare’s Hamlet. His answers 
are equally cryptic and open to a double interpretation. 
He openly told the unveiled truth about his projects and 
simply acquainted the tyrant with his intention of killing 
him that very day. Such a sincerity was, of course, con- 
sidered as a sure sign of supreme madness: 


Et je veux, assurant mon tréne et ma vengeance, 

Pour cacher mes desseins les mettre en évidence, 

Parler avec transport, oublier tout respect, 

Prévenir les soupcons de peur dl’ étre suspect. 

L’ aveu que fait mon coeur d’ une illustre entreprise, 

Fait que, sans s’ alarmer, le tyran me méprise, 

Et qu’ il croit que mon coeur qui lui tend cet appas, 

Sic’ étoit son dessein ne s’ en vanteroit pas (Act II. sc. VIII). 


We learn nothing about the character of the murdered 
king Dimas, Trasibule’s father. The circumstances of his 
death differ as much from the story as told by either Saxo or 
Belleforest as it differs from Shakespeare’s interpretation. 
In both the prose versions the rightful king is slain at a ban- 
quet by his brother. In the Shakespearean play the change 
is made to the well-known scene in the garden where Claudius 


3 Yet, with all his submission to custom, Montfleury did not find any 
sympathy for the pretended madness of Trasibule with classical critics. 
The abbé de la Porte concluded, in 1776, a résumé of his play as follows: 
“Cette tragédie, si c’en est une, est foible de style et d’ invention. II est 
certain d’ ailleurs que la folie supposée de Trasibule déroge a la dignité du 
tragique”’ (Dict. dramatique, III, Trasibule). 
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kills the king by pouring poison in his ear while he was 
asleep. Now, the French classicist considered poison poured 
in the ear as an undignified and even a ridiculous way of 
killing a king. Besides, his falling asleep in a garden was 
conduct altogether too strange for a king under the rule of 
Louis XIV. If Montfleury adapted Shakespeare’s Hamlet 
he found a solution which was quite natural in the setting 
he adopted: The king was killed in an insurrection of 
soldiers, an habitual historical fact in old Greece and Rome. 
As an illustration of the abhorrence of the French classicist 
for any scene like the one where poison is poured into the 
ear of a sleeper, it is worthy of notice that when J. F. Ducis 
adapted Hamlet to the French taste, he had the King drink a 
poisoned cup of wine. 

The tyrant in the French play is not the brother of bis 
victim, for in that case his love for his widow would have 
been incestuous, which was deemed unadvisable by strict 
classicists. For like reasons, Elpidie, Trasibule’s mother, 
does not marry the murderer of her husband. How the classi- 
cist regarded similar situations on the stage can be under- 
stood frem the following criticism by the legislator of 
Parnassus before Boileau, the Abbé d’ Aubignac. He finds 
fault with Corneille’s Théodore: ‘“Parce que tout le théatre 
tourne sur la prostitution de Théodore, le sujet n’en a pu 
plaire. Cen’ est pas que les choses ne soient expliquées par 
des maniéres de parler fort modestes et des adresses fort 
délicates; mais il faut avoir tant de fois dans |’ imagination 
cette facheuse avanture . . . qu’ enfin les idées n’ y peuvent 
étre sans degoit.”“ In the adaptation by Ducis, King 
Claudius is likewise not the brother of the king but only the 
“first prince of the blood.” 

Montfleury’s usurper is distinguished from Shakespeare’s 
in that he does not feel any pangs of conscience and is, in the 
main, less tricky. He corresponds more to the traditional 
tyrant of the French stage: cruel, suspicious, sensitive to 


“ Ta Pratique du Thédwe, p. 230. 
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flattery he is, and boisterous and sweetly gallant, but he 
never behaves as a man burdened with a hidden crime. 
His guilt, his rdle in the murder of the former king is common 
knowledge, as in Saxo and Belleforest. The right of the 
strongest is his right to the throne. He fears to disturb the 
people by severity against Hamlet, but nevertheless like 
Claudius, he has the intention of having him killed secretly: 
Dioméde: J’ai voulu qu’ en ces lieux il respirAt le jour; 

Non que pour le sauver je souffre son retour, 

Mais pour m’ en assurer; je veux que |’ apparence 

Ne puisse m’accuser d’ aucune violence. . . . 

Cependant qu’ en secret pour le faire périr. . . 
Thébalde: Ah! Gardez-vous, Seigneur de le faire mourir, 

Le peuple de son trouble ayant eu peu de marques, 

Croiroit avoir perdu le plus grands des Monarques. . .(Act I, sc. 

II). 

Montfleury’s Aristide does not elicit the same pity as 
Ophelia for undeserved distraction of mind through love and 
grief. She is much less a symbol of crushed innocence and 
her final triumph and marriage with the hero robs her from 
all tragic significance. 

In view of the similitudes of Trasibule and Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet just collated; and in view of the fact that the differ- 
ences between the two plays can be explained by Montfleury’s 
adherence to classical rule, could Trasibule be considered to 
be the earliest adaptation in French of a Shakespearean 
play? Ifso, Montfleury’s tragi-comedy presents the earliest 
instance of an English play known to have been adapted to 
the French stage, if not the earliest sign of Shakespeare’s 
influence in France. The earliest reference to Shakespeare is 
found in a manuscript note from the catalogue of the library 
of Louis XIV, which was begun by Nicolas Clément in 1675 
and finished in 1684." In print, Shakespeare’s name appears 
for the first time, without comment, in Baillet’s Jugement des 
Savants, printed in 1685. At the very end of the century his 
name appears again in the Oeuvres Mélées of Sir W. Temple, 


6 Jusserand. Shakespeare in France, p. 170-173. 
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published in French at Utrecht in 1693; the Journal des 
Savants of 1708 contains the earliest critical appreciation in 
print. 

Two reasons militate against the belief that Trasibule was 
a direct adaptation from Shakespeare’s Hamlet: As I have 
just pointed out, there is no positive evidence that Shake- 
speare was known in France before 1675. And, although 
Montfleury was renowned as a linguist, it is not proven 
that he knew English, whereas he was very familiar with 
Spanish and Italian. The editor of the 1739 edition of 
his works states in his Introduction: “Tl avoit beaucoup de 
littérature. Il savoit et parloit si parfaitement 1|’Espagnol 
que la Reine, dont il avoit l’honneur d’étre connu, disoit 
que ceux mémes du pays ne le parloient pas si bien que lui; 
aussi a-t-il pris dans leurs auteurs quelques uns des sujets 
qu’il a traités.” A few of his plays betray Spanish and 
Italian influence, although his indebtedness to Spain is not as 
extensive as was formerly believed.'? However, it is possible 
that there exists a Spanish or an Italian source for Trasibule. 
But, in such case, this source must contain characters, scenes 
and certain changes cf detail which are not in the pre- 
Shakespearean prose sources, but which are found in Shakes- 
peare’s Hamlet. Therefore such source, either must have 
inspired Kyd and Shakespeare, or, in its turn, it is based on 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet. 

But this constitutes nothing more than a tempting 
hypothesis. Unless we are contented to credit the similarities 
between Shakespeare’s Hamlet and Montfleury’s Trasibule 
to theatrical necessity or to a mysterious coincidence, it 
seems necessary to conclude that Trasibule is based, either 
directly or indirectly, on Shakespeare’s Hamlet. 

GusTAVE L. vAN ROOSBROECK 


16 Cf. an article of J. Texte. Revue d’Hist. litt. 1, 463. 

17 His Les Bestes raisonnables is based on G, B. Gelli’s La Circe, and his 
La Femme Juge et Partie on La Dama Corregidor by Zabaleta and Villavici- 
oso. For the extent of his borrowing see Rohr, Leben und dramatische Werke 
des dlteren und des jiingeren Montfleury. Leipzig. 1911. Puibusque’s His- 
toire compar ée de la litt. fr. et esp. is unreliable. 























XII. STROLLING PLAYERS AND PROVINCIAL 
DRAMA AFTER SHAKSPERE 


Elsewhere I have written of the actors who travelled “softly 
on the hoof” through the length and breadth of Shakspere’s 
England,' and I propose here to deal with their successors of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. They make part— 
perhaps a more important part than is generally understood 
—of the history of the drama and theatre in a period that is 
full of life and interest even though the greater giory had 
departed. To the student of Elizabethan times the ways 
and means of these “‘weather-beaten weary travellers’? are 
significant because the strollers were, and are, the most 
conservative of all players. They continued the ancient 
and honorable traditions of the Elizabethans long after 
the patent theatres, the new scenes out of France, the new 
comedy of manners, and, finally, the new sentimentalism, 
had crowded the very memory of the days of the Globe and 
the Blackfriars and stamped the customs and devices of 
those great times as subjects for mockery.’ But the later 
strollers are worthy of study in and for themselves, or at least 
in the light of their practical contribution to the stage history 
of their time. To be sure, their predecessors at Stratford-on- 
Avon who gave Shakspere his first glimpse of the puppets 
dallying, came at a more opportune moment; but those who 
followed made the most of their opportunities. Bright- 
plumed “birds of passage”’ were they,‘ and wheresoever they 
passed most men were glad of their coming. They left long 
trails of debt behind them, and played more than one rather 
scurvy trick upon their hosts, but they brought the old 


1Cf. Modern Philology, XVII, pp. 121, ff. 

2 See below, n. 92. 

3 Tllustrative documents and further discussion of this subject appear in 
the writer’s recent book on the theatres from Shakspere to Sheridan. 

4 See below, n. 123. 
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plays and the new away from the cramped quarters of 
London’s theatrical monopoly into the furthest corner of the 
provinces. They kept England merry England still, besides 
crossing the ocean and establishing the theatre in the colo- 
nies—including America.® 

From start to finish their rewards were poor and their life 
wasahardone. Elizabethan jibes at the strollers are legion, 
and later commentators were as uncharitable as ever. In 
Thomas Nabbes’s Covent Garden,’ a play printed shortly 
before the closing of the theatres in 1642, there is the usual 
girding at “the ragged fellows . . . that borrowed the red 
blanket off my bed to make their mayor a gown,” and no 
detail of their “progress with the anatomy of a sumpter horse, 
laden with the sweepings of Long Lane in a dead Vacation, 
and purchased at the exchange of their owne whole ward- 
robe,” is omitted. And Wright’s Historia Histrionica,’ the 
document which best bridges the gap between the closing of 
the theatres and early Restoration times, at once re-empha- 
sizes “the ill character of vagrant Players, or, as they are now 
called, Strolers.” 

But ill character or no, the generality of men were glad to 
have the strollers come to town. At Oxford, for instance, 
the students received them with open arms almost as soon 
as King Charles had come back to England, and Anthony 
Wood saw them give sixteen plays, “‘wherein women acted,” 
in nine days. And Wood was but one of a multitude of 
students who had long been waiting for the return of the 
players. Tradition has it that the career of young Thomas 
Otway at Christ Church came to an untimely end because 
the lure of the footlights proved too strong; it is said that he 
and Elkanah Settle, who was then at Trinity College, 
‘ran away from Oxford together with a company of strolling 


5 See below, n. 129, and cf. O. S. Coad, Journ. of Engl. and Germ. Philol., 
XIX, pp. 201, ff. 

* Pr. 1638; Bullen’s Nabbes, I, pp. 8-9. 

7 Cf. Hazlitt’s Dodsley, XV, p. 430. 

8 Life and Times of Anthony Wood, ed. A. Clark, I, p. 405. 
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players.”*® And some of the students of the other great 
university were scarcely less enthusiastic. According to 
one authority,'® Jo Hayns—later the inimitable epiloguist of 
the King’s Men—“takes his M. A. at Cambridge, which 
scarce had he performed, when down comes certain strowling 
Players . . . induce him to become [their] fellow Compan- 
ion . . . and no sooner proposed but Hayns embraces.” 
The great Macklin, too, ran away from Trinity College, 
Dublin, to turn stroller. In short, young gentlemen runaways 
from school and college to the open road and the stroller’s 
barn seem to have been plentiful," but the strollers won re- 
cruits from all classes and professions. The famous Anthony 
Aston, of whom we shall hear more anon, left the law to 
“strain forth a comedy” and try his fortune in the provinces; 
and Richard Estcourt, one of the best of the later Restoration 
players and author of several good acting plays, “‘stole from 
his father’s House with a country company... in the 
fifteenth year of his age.”"? And so did many of the actors 
and not a few of the playwrights who won fame in their 
time. Among the writers who learned something of their 
business in this way there were, besides Otway and Farquhar, 
such others as Mrs. Inchbald and Thomas Holcroft, Allan 
Cunningham, Shield (the composer), Samuel Foote, Tom 
Davies, and, later, Thomas Dibdin and Sheridan Knowles." 
As for the players, there were comparatively few of any con- 


® See Cooke’s Memoirs of Samuel Foote, I, pp. 137-38; cf. F. C. Brown, 
Elkanah Settle, p. 9. 

10 Life of Jo Hayns, London, 1701, p. 4: Doran, Their Majesties’ Servants, 
II, pp. 185-86. 

Cf. John O’Keeffe’s Beggar on Horseback (1785), Act I: Scout (to 
Horace)—Sir, I guessed what would come of your last scamper from Ox- 
ford. Your uncle has heard of all our frolics. 

Horace—The Devil! 

Scout—All out, Sir,— your excursion to Abingdon and acting Captain 
Plume in the barn. . . . 

12 Chetwood, General History of the Stage, pp. 87-90, 140. 

3 Holcroft’s Memoirs, I, pp. 246-258; Waldron’s Miscellany, London, 
1802, p. 47; Cooke, op. cit.; Doran, op. cit., II, 382. 
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sequence in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries who 
did not begin their careers in that best of all “nurseries” for 
great actors, the hard training school of the road. Estcourt, 
Jo Hayns, and Tom Dogget, Macklin, Quin, Garrick, Mrs. 
Siddons, Henderson, and Edmund Kean,—all tried them- 
selves in the country before they conquered London.'* A 
few there were who, like Colley Cibber, managed to work 
their way up painfully from the ranks in London, but they 
also took to the road sooner or later in their careers. 

Before considering what they did and how they fared, we 
must observe that in Post-Restoration times as well as 
during the Elizabethan period there were greater and lesser 
strollers. The ‘“‘great players from the city,” duly licensed 
and sometimes strongly recommended to the kind considera- 
tion of the provinces by kings and potentates in London, 
continued to go on tour when sickness of body, purse, or 
state, diminished their city audiences too severely. The 
poorer strollers, unlicensed vagabonds in the eyes of the law, 
subject to prosecution, impressment, and hunger, and 
many of them without hope of ever making their bow on 
“the statelie cittie stages,” are the more picturesque and 
interesting for all their obscurity, and it is they who best 
illustrate the survival of Elizabethan traditions. But their 
more opulent brethren from the city in some respects also 
did much what Shakspere and the King’s Men had done 
before them, and so they are worthy of a preliminary glance. 

In Shakspere’s time and later, players great and little 
often met with decided opposition from puritanic town 
councils, but the well established companies under the 
patronage of the royal family were properly fortified against 
this sort of thing. They came properly accredited and were 
able to show the town authorities that they “had the king’s 
hand for playing”; indeed they frequently brought royal 
orders requesting the provincial authorities to ‘‘affourd 


4 Cf. Genest, X, p. 307; Watts, Theatrical Bristol, pp. 65, 83; Cibber’s 


Apology, ed. Lowe, II, p. 318; Doran, IT, pp. 185, 242, 381, etc. 
5 See notes 1, 56, 113, and text. 
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them your Townehalls” or other convenient quarters, that 
they might be in “better readiness” for the royal service.'® 
At Cambridge between 1592 and 1604, first the university 
authorities and then the town fathers had objected strenu- 
ously because the players had “‘set vp their bills” on the very 
gates of the colleges and generally brought about a corrup- 
tion of manners “in the younger sort.” But the players 
continued to come to Cambridge and Oxford during the last 
decades before the closing of the theatres—and to play, 
possibly at the universities themselves, certainly within 
the town limits, where students could find them without 
trying too desperately.’ We have seen how assiduously 
Anthony Wood worshipped the dramatic muses when the 
players came to Oxford in 1661, and it is worth while to 
notice, with Mr. W. J. Lawrence,!* that when the Duke’s 
Men came from Lincoln’s Inn Fields to Oxford eight years 
later, their Guild Hall performances brought them £1,500, 
the students pawning “books, blankets, and bedding’’ to 
raise the wherewithall to see them. Lawrence has called 


, attention to still other Oxford visits,——by the King’s Men 


in 1674, and by Irish companies in 1667 and 1677, in which 
year they are said to have netted six or seven hundred 
pounds.’ So far as I know, however, two very interesting 
documents which have a decided bearing upon this matter 
of the dramatic activity at the universities in Restoration 
times, have never been noticed at all. They are the more 
significant because they show that Charles IT, like his father 
and grandfather before him, did what he could for his 
players when they went on tour, even to the extent of safe- 
guarding them against competition.2® The documents in 

6 See n. 1. 

17See n. 1. Professor F. S. Boas (Fortin. Rev., August, 1913, and May 
1920) holds that the plays were given in the towns but not within the 
universities. Mr. W. J. Lawrence (Fortn. Rev., August, 1919) takes the 
contrary view. 

18 Elizabethan Playhouse, 11, p. 192; cf. Anthony Wood, IT, p. 165. 

9 IT, p. 195. 

20 See n. 3. 
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question are two letters under date of May 15, and June 5, 
1680, respectively, written by Arlington, the Lord Chamber- 
lain, to the Reverend Timothy Haughton, Vice Chancellor 
of Oxford. They appear in the manuscript records of the 
Lord Chamberlain for 1680; 


[May 15, 1680] 
Reverend St 
His Ma*® Comoedians having obteyned His leave to go and aire them- 
selves in the Country now wee have no need of their Attendance at Court 
and beleiving no aire better than that of Oxford, having likewise prevailed 
with His Ma‘! to command mee to recomend them to yor protection, 
That they may represent some of their good Playes, for some convenient 
time before the Universitie: I do heartily do it, assuring myselfe that for the 
Character and Priviledge they have of being his Ma‘i** sworne Servants, 
and for being men of letters, you will be pleased to afford them a!! the favour 
that shall be necessary towards their security whilst they are there, which 
they promise they shall not abuse in any degree. I am with much truth 
Reverend ST‘ ' 
Yo' most affectionate and humble Servant 
ARLINGTON 


[June 5, 1680] 

Reverend St 

I wrote to you on May the 15th recommending to yo" favour and protec- 
tion His Matis. Comoedians, who haveing since complained to him that 
there is another Company of the same profession, whose admittance in the 
Universitie will frustrate them of the proffitt they promised themselves 
under His Ma‘i®® name, His Ma‘i® hath comanded mee to lett you know 
His pleasure that Hee would have his owne Comoedians onely gratified with 
this favour they needing such an Extraordinary Encouragement to repaire 
them for some misfortunes lately befallen them, and perswadeing himselfe 
they can singly afford the university as much divertisement as their vacancie 
from their studies will admitt off Iam 

st 
Y™ most Affectionate humble Servant 
ARLINGTON 


The Stuarts, it would seem, believed in monopoly even on 
the high road. Doubtless many companies besides the 
King’s Players came to Oxford none the less, but that com- 
pany continued to enjoy great prestige and profit there for 


%1 London Public Record Office, L. C. 7/1, f. 9; (cf. n. 3). 
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many decades to come,—particularly on the occasion of the 
“public Acts.” These ‘“‘academical jubilees,”’ were, accord- 
ing to Colley Cibber,”* “look’d upon as a kind of congratu- 
latory compliment to the Accession of every new Prince to 
the throne.” Students and visitors crowded in upon the 
actors on such occasions: two plays a day were the rule, 
the actors drew double pay, and their managers earned sub- 
stantial profits. : 

As for the Stuart family, its own “‘vacancie’”’ from its 
studies admitted of sufficient leisure to engage the service 
of more than one travelling company, particularly when the 
king or princes were away from London. James I and 
Charles I had on several occasions employed actors to 
beguile the ¢aedium vitae during a progress of the court,” 
and just so did their two successors. In 1670, for example, 
Charles II took the Duke’s Men with him to play for the 
court at Dover,™ and in 1684 he paid a round sum to certain 
French players “for attending his Majestie at Windsor and 
Winchester and returning to London.’ It is reported, 
further, that the Merry Monarch’s tristful queen once sent 
for a company of comedians when life at Tunbridge Wells 
grew too dull to be endured.” Other royal ladies followed the 
precedent. Thus we read that ir 1728 the Princess Amelia, 
“attended by the Dutchess of Marlborough . . . and many 
other Persons of Quality” (including the poet Gay) were 
“agreeably entertained” at Bath by a company of comedians 
who played The Beggar’s Opera first for them and later in 
the private houses of other ‘‘persons of quality.’”?” And at 
Bath, somewhat later, the Princess of Wales saw Rowe’s 
Tamerlane.22 We must not leave Charles II, however, 

2 A pology, II, p. 134, n. 

%8 Cf. the writer’s article on “The Players at Court,” Journ. of Engl. 
and Germ. Philoi., January, 1920. 

* Downes, Roscius Anglicanus, ed. Knight, p. 29. 

% Lawrence, I, p. 151. 

% Cf. Mémoires du Comte de Grammont, 1713 (ed. 1792, p. 259). 


27 The Gloucester Journal, June 18, 1728. 
8 Penley, The Bath Stage, pp. 23-26. 
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without noting that his brother, James II, also encouraged 
the players to venture forth from London,—even so far north 
as Edinburgh. 

The records of that city are silent as regards dramatic 
performances from 1633 to 1663, in which year certain royal 
officials were entertained with a play given by a company of 
gentlemen, while some professionals were allowed to build a 
stage for public exhibitions, ‘they acting no obscene thing.”’”* 
By 1668 a professional company under the management of 
one Thomas Sydserf had more or less established itself in the 
favor of Edinburgh’s lovers of the drama. Its recurring 
visits, or those of other companies, must have enjoyed at 
least a fair amount of patronage; else it would be difficult 
to account for the fact that within five years the crown had 
appointed a Master of the Revels*® for Scotland. The town 
council of Edinburgh protested vigorously against this 
official recognition of plays and players, but to no effect. 
The King of England and Scotland had slight sympathy 
with them, and his brother, then Duke of York, showed his 
position in the matter unequivocally. When he came to 
hold his court at Edinburgh in 1679 the Duke brought with 
him a company of players from London, and two years later 
he and his Duchess welcomed another company from Dublin. 
At the same time, also, the Princess Anne and other great 
ladies and gentlemen of the Duke’s court staged private 
performances of their own, with the aid and advice of the 
professionals. It was well for the latter that the court 
smiled upon them, for the town authorities maintained their 
uncompromising opposition to all theatrical activity through- 
out the reign of Charles II, and it was only the support of 
the court and nobility that gave the players the necessary 
encouragement to journey northward from time to time. 

In other parts of the country, meanwhile, conditions were 
somewhat more favorable, though the humble, unlicensed 

2 This and the material immediately following is based upon Dibdin’s 
Annals of the Edinburgh Stage, pp. 26, ff.; cf. also Doran, op. cit., I, 412. 

% Or rather, two joint Masters, Edward and James Fountanes. 
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strollers were always in danger from the constable and the 
beadle. For the moment our concern is not with them, 
but rather with the provincial activities of the stronger 
companies, who left London only on occasion and for their 
own purposes. Still, I may note here that from time to time 
the King appears to have given his hand and seal also to 
certain harum-scarum travellers, who had no headquarters 
in London, nor anywhere else, for that matter. It was 
with just such a company of jolly “rascals” that Jo Hayns 
is said to have associated himself when he first forsook 
Cambridge in favor of the itinerant sock and buskin. In 
singing of their adventures later, he explains that on reaching 
Greenwich,— 


Then up they all march’d to the Sign of the Bull 

Where asking for Lodging, says the Folks ‘we are full 

But we'll see for some for ye,’ and so, with that wheedle 
Exit the Landlord and Enters the Beadle. 

With that the Chief Actor begins for to Bristle,— 

‘Pish . . . ’ quoth he, ‘let the Beadle go whistle, 

For I can’ (and he did too) ‘produce strait a Patent 
That has the King’s Hand, and his seal, and all that in’t.’* 


And so this “rub of fortune” was smoothed out. It will 
appear presently that the Greenwich Strollers and others of 
their ilk, did not always fare so well; but we must stop for a 
moment longer with their more fortunate colleagues of the 
city. Three points are to be noted in this connection. 
In the first place, the companies from Drury Lane and Covent 
Garden continued to go into the country from time to time 
when for one reason or another conditions in London were 
unpromising—or less promising than in some of the flourish- 
ing towns near the capital. In the London Daily Courant of 
October 4, 1703, for instance, we read that ‘‘Her Majesty’s 
Servants of the Theatre Royal, being returned from the Bath, 
will open Drury Lane on the 6th with the Comedy of Love 


31 Hayns’s “Lampoon on the Greenwich Strowlers,”—Covent Garden 
Drollery, Malone Collection, Bodley. 
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Makes a Man,” and this is but one of many notices®? which 
testify to the fact that this fashionable watering place* had 
strong attractions for the metropolitan actors. Secondly, 
it is worth observing that other towns, preferably, again, 
those very close to London, were often favored by week-end 
visits. Thus, the London Journal of June 20, 1724, hears 
that ‘‘a select Company of Comedians from the Theatre Royal 
design to perform Saturdays and Mondays at Mr. Penketh- 
man’s Theatre in Richmond. They begin on Monday next, 
with a play of Sir John Vanbrugh’s called The False Friend, 
with a Choice Band of Musick, and Entertainments of Danc- 
ing.” Even more important to the country towns— 
and more profitable to the actors—were the longer tours 
often undertaken by star performers from London*™ during 
the summer months, when the city theatres were, as a rule,® 
closed. It must be said that some of these summer excur- 
sions scarcely paid for themselves. In the late summer of 
1779, for example, a company headed by Mr. and Mrs. 
Lewis of Covent Garden dismissed an audience at Wakefield 
because “there were but thirty shillings in the house’’;* 
and some twenty-five years earlier John Lee, of Drury Lane 
and Edinburgh, had lost £500 in a summer’s travelling.*” 
But these cases were exceptional. The Lewises had bad 
luck at Wakefield, but they were “liberally rewarded” at 


2 Others, from Heraclitus Ridens, August 24-25, 1703, etc., are cited in 
Smith’s MS. Collection towards an History of the English Stage (British 
Museum). 

33 But such towns as Birmingham and Bristol were also on the London 
actors’ visiting list. (See Shakespeareana, 10 ser. XI, 30, etc.) 

#4 Or, laier, from Edinburgh and Dublin, when the theatre had become 
well established there. 

% Genest (IV, p. 616) notes that in 1761 Foote and Murphy in partner- 
ship rented Drury Lane from Garrick for the summer season “at a moderate 
price.’ Murphy wrote several new pieces, and with Foote acting some of 
the best of his old parts, the partners had an eminently successful season, 
“each man clearing over £300.” 

% Genest, VI, p. 119. 

37 Dibdin, op. cit., pp. 72, ff. 
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Birmingham, York, and Liverpool; and better known 
performers won golden rewards as well as opinions wherever 
their summer tours led them. Thus, Victor*® tells us that 
Woodward, “having obtained Leave from the managers of 
Drury Lane” in the summer of 1755, gave nine performances 
in Dublin and “cleared something more than £200 by the 
expedition.” Garrick likewise earned huge applause and 
handsome profits at Dublin, though he was less responsive 
to the lure of the road than most great actors, and refused 
flattering invitations to play before certain great monarchs 
of continental Europe.*® Dublin, moreover, opened wide 
its portals to Mrs. Siddons (who made a thousand pounds 
there on a summer trip in 1782)—and so did such cities as 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Reading, and Bath. Mrs. Siddons, 
above all the great players of her time, had the will and 
ability to travel far and fast. “In four days,” says Doran,‘ 
she ‘achieved the (then) incredible task of acting in three 
theatres so wide apart as London, Reading, and Bath.” 
The important thing to note here, however, is not merely 
that these trips were profitable, but rather that they brought 
home to the whole country the great actors and ‘the new 
plays. And we shall see shortly that the provinces saw the 
new plays, such as they were, almost as soon as did London. 

The third and last point 1o be made concerning’ the extra- 
mural activities of the great players has to do with their 
appearances at the fairs. Bartholomew Fair, of course, 
had been a joyously uproarious show-place in Ben Jonson’s 
day, and a document of the year 1641* states that in that 
critical time there were still ‘‘“more motions in a day to be 
seene” there “then are in a terme in Westminster Hall to be 


38 History of the Theatres of London and Dublin, 1761, I, p. 206. 

39 The Czarina Catherine offered him 2,000 guineas for four performances 
Cf. Doran, op. cit., II, p. 85. 

40 Op. cit., II, p. 251. 

“| Bartholomew Faire, or Variety of Fancies. (Donce Collection, Bodley). 
Extracts printed in Henry Morley’s Memoirs of Bartholomew Fair, pp. 
144-147. 
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heard.” Tricksters, hucksters, and puppet-showmen ruled 
the Fair as Jonson knew it, but later times brought more 
ambitious entertainers and entertainments. In 1689 Tom 
Dogget, later Colley Cibber’s fellow-patentee at Drury Lane, 
played at Bartholomew Fair,“* and at Bartholomew and 
Southwark Fairs the best and the worst of the players dis- 
ported themselves now and again for fifty years to come. 
Bullock and Penkethman, Anthony Aston, Booth, Quin, 
the Spillers, Mrs. Cibber and Mrs. Pritchard, Shuter, Yates, 
Ryan, Mills, Hippisley, and Theophilus Cibber,—these 
are but a few of the names one meets in the checkered pages 
that tell the story of the great fairs. Churchill, in The Ros- 
ciad (1761) laughed at the city comedians in the fair booths. 
Shuter, he says, 

Keeps open house at Southwark Fair 

And hopes the friends of humour will be there; 

In Smithfield Yates prepares the rival treat 

For those who laughter love instead of meat. 
But it is not difficult to understand why they chose to play 
there. During the closing decades of the seventeenth 
century the younger players of the two patent houses repeat- 
edly tried to get the town to come to their theatres during 
the summer months,—but, as James Ralph wrote in 1731, 
“a: that dead Time of year . . . Business and Diversions in 
London sink under the weight of a long Vacation... . 
Trade lies dead and Pleasure languishes.”’ At the fair, how- 
ever, things were different. Town and country flocked 
thither, and the players were not slow to follow the main 
chance. Edward Ward, in the London Spy of A ugust, 1699,“ 
comments forcefully upon what he saw and heard when he 
and a friend went to Drury Lane: 

We steer’d our Course into Bridges-Street, with intention to see a Play. 


But when we came to the House found (upon enquiry) that all the Wiser 
part of the Family of Tom Fools has Translated themselves to Bartholomew 


@ Cf. T. A. Cook, Tom Dogget, Deceased, and Morley, pp. 268, 283. 
“In The Taste of the Town, pp. 230-231. 
“ 2nd ed., pp. 235-36. Cf. Morley, pp. 264, 281 ff., 329. 
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Fair. After struggling with a long See-Saw, between Pride and Profit; and 
having Prudently consider’d the weighty difference between the Honourable 
Title of one of her Majesties Servants and that of a Bartholomew Fair 
Player, a Vagabond by the Statute, did at last with much difficulty con- 
clude that it was equally Reputable to Play the Fool in the Fair for Fifteen 
or Twenty Shillings a Day as ’twas to Please Fools in the Play-House at so 
much per Week. And indeed, I think they make a very commendable 
Result for I think there’s no more distinction between a Queen’s-House- 
Player and a Country Stroler than there is between a Bull-Dog Bred up in 
Clare-Market and another educated in her Majesties Bear Garden, and he is 
the most valuable Dog that runs furthest and fairest. . . . 

Elkanah Settle, poet laureate, would not have stooped to 
adapt Drury Lane plays for presentation in the theatrical 
booths of Bartholomew Fair if his necessities had not forced 
him to earn his bread as best he might; but he might have 
taken comfort had he lived till 1722, when Royalty honored 
Southwark Fair with its presence.“ By this time Mayfair 
had been demolished and “Bartholomew’s wings close- 
clipp’d,” according to James Ralph,—but that writer lived 

. . . . 
to see Southwark Fair‘equal ‘the glories of its predecessors. 
He has left a vivid picture“of*the:fair, its visitors, and its 
stages: “There,” he says, 

Scepter’d Kings and long-tailed Queens fill the capacious Stage to awe 
with their tinsel Grandeur the admiring Populace. There Love-sick 
Heroes and sighing Princesses, too, in friendly Murmurs break the Hearts of 
amorous Prentices and draw Floods of Teurs from good-natur’d Chamber- 
maids. There the humourous Clowns and cunning sharpers display their 
Talents of Joke and Trick, till tickell’d Cockneys stretch their Sides with 
immoderate Laughter. There the Beaus and Belles (who have only breath’d 
the dusty air of Hide Park all summer) may find themselves lost in the 
Middle of the Fair, and not discover where they are, or what they have 
been about, till the Mist is clear’d from their Eyes and the agreeable Vision 
vanish’d. 

Victor’ admits that Southwark Fair was “‘much frequented 
by persons of all distinctions,” but holds that it lasted but 

“Cf. T. A. Cook, op. cit., p. 13; F. C. Brown, op. cit., p. 35; Morley 
pp. 264, 277. The Daily Journal of September 15, 1722, states that “On 
Thursday their Royal Highnesses, the Prince and Princess, honored with 
their Presence Southwark Fair.” 

“ The Taste of the Town, pp. 230-231. 

47 TI, p. 74. 
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two weeks. It would seem, however, that this time limit was 
sometimes exceeded. At all events, certain newspaper 
advertisements of those days show that the comedians of the 
fair were sometimes bold enough to keep right on playing 
after the patent houses had opened. Thus, it is interesting to 
find side by side (in the Daily Post of September 10, 1724) 
first, an advertisement of Drury Lane Theatre, and then, 
among others, two which describe the entertainment at 
“Penkethman’s Great Booth, Southwark Fair,—by the 
Company of Comedians from both Theatres” and at ‘‘Lee’s 
and Harper’s Great Theatrical Booth,—Comedians from 
both theatres.” Between the strollers come to town, the 
many novices anxious for a trial, and the steady supply of 
experienced but disgruntled actors from the patent houses 
which those troubled days afforded, the fairs found plenty 
of players. Not infrequently, indeed, the several booths 
between them boasted as fine an array of talent as any that 
Old Drury or Covent Garden had to offer. In the summer of 
1717, for instance, one booth at Southwark Fair enlisted the 
services of Bullock, Leigh, and their company, while Pen- 
kethman and his elephant, not to mention Quin, Spiller, 
Mrs. Spiller, Ryan, and others, were drolling it at another.** 
In 1733, again, there were four great booths, with Hippisley, 
Lee, Mills, and Theophilus Cibber, respectively, in charge,— 
and Alexander the Great, Tamerlane, Jane Shore, and other 
popular plays on the bills. One does not wonder that those 
most concerned protested vigorously a couple of years later 
- when Parliament was considering a bill to suppress all 
theatricals in and about London except the enterprises of the 
patent houses. At that time a certain Mrs. Lee told Parlia- 
ment that she had successfully carried on her business at 
Southwark Fair for thirty years, that her companies had 
been “the nurseries of the greatest performers, particularly 
Mrs. Boutell and Mr. Booth, as well as a great number of the 
players of Drury Lane and Covent Garden,” and that she 


8 Genest, II, pp. 603-604.  Jbid., III, p. 401. 
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had “erected annually two booths,” at a cost for “scenes, 
decoration, and erection” of £2,000.°° 

Another quotation from James Ralph, whose report of 
the lively activities at the fairs I have just laid under con- 
tribution, will serve to show that the humbler strollers had 
not risen in public esteem with the coming of the eighteenth 
century. His kind words for them are few and far between: 


To form a true Idea of these itinerant Players and undeceive that Part 
of the World which may expect mighty Matters from them, I am inclinable 
to think that most of them were got under Hedges, born in Barns, and 
brought up in Houses of Correction: nor should they ever dare to shew their 
faces in any Place but a wooden Booth. 

For undoubtedly, the buskin’d Ragamuffins that Thespis first carted 
about the World, must have been Demi-gods and Heroes, to these Pedlars 
in Poetry and Gipsies of the Stage. 

It is impossible to enter into a regular Criticism either on their Action of 
Drama; to get thro’ such Heaps of Rubbish would require more than 
Herculean Help: the Confusion of such Nonsensical Scenes cannot be 
view’d forwards, they will not bear the least Light; nor have they the 
Merit even of a Witch’s Prayer to be read backwards. 


The unpleasantest aspect of all this is that Ralph—like 
Dekker, who had said harsh things of earlier strollers— 
was befouling his own nest. But Ralph was nothing if not 
scurrilous, and the humbler members of his own profess’on 
were not the only persons he maligned. We have already 
seen that he did the strollers something less than justice, but 
there is no denying the fact that their official status, or 
rather their lack of official status, left them open to general 
contempt and often added untold difficulties to a profession 
already sufficiently precarious in and by itself. The Eliza- 
bethan statute®* by which unlicensed players were threatened 
with branding as ‘‘rogues, vagabonds, and sturdy beggars,”’ 
was mitigated but slightly or not at all during the next two 


50 Quoted from Fitzgerald, of. cit., IT, p. 102. 

51 p. 223. 

8 See n. 1. Ralph was a second-rate playwright at one time associated 
with Fielding, and a voluminous pamphleteer. 

88 Of the year 1572. (Cf. n. 1.) 
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centuries. In Queen Anne’s time an act of the year 1713 
declared anew that “all Fencers, Bear-wards, common players 
of interludes,’ etc., were punishable as “rogues and vaga- 
bonds,” and twenty years later an attempt was made to 
enforce the act even against popular metropolitan actors who 
were in revolt against the managers,—this in the capital itself, 
where by this time the old puritan opposition to the stage 
and the renewed assault of Jeremy Collier had spent them- 
selves. Of course, the act was not universally enforced, 
for the simple reason that most country towns counted on the 
players to help make life enjoyable. The Country Mayoress, 
in Fielding’s Pasquin (1736) bemoans the fact that she 
“has been confined these twelve months in the country, 
where we have no entertainment but a set of hideous strollers’; 
but “the townspeople,” says a late eighteenth century writer 
who graduated from the ranks of the strollers,® “constantly 
were railing against them, yet are exceedingly unhappy if 
they fail to return at the appointed time.” For a long 
time, however, certain places were closed to them. In 
Betterton’s day, for example, Newbury and Reading would 
tolerate no actors,® and so late as 1730 a “Citizen of London” 
urged in a printed Letter to the Lord Mayor of London “how 
fatal it must be to the Nation if such Places as Norwich, 
Coventry, Leeds, etc., whose Labour and Industry are 
so beneficial, should be debauched and corrupted by 
Stage-Players and their constant Attendants, lewd Strum- 
pets.” Let it be noted here that certain other attendants 
of the strollers continued to travel with them. The recruit- 
ing officer and the press-gang had preyed upon them in 
Shakspere’s time, and “‘text-bills” had then to be “turned 
to iron-bills”’ on more occasions than one.’ This old 
affinity between player and press-gang held good for genera- 


* Victor, I, p. 22; Colley Cibber, Apology, I, p. 229. 
% Holcroft, op. cit., I, pp. 228-31. Pasquin, ii, 1. 
® Doran, op. cit., I, p. 88. 

57 See n. 1. 
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tions, and Doran** reports that Edmund Kean, who was a 
very young stroller when the eighteenth century came to a 
close, used to good effect his excellent ability as a swimmer,— 
“particularly when a press-gang was near.” 

The strollers had still other difficulties to overcome— 
of which more anon. It is time to glance at their business 
organization and methods, and to observe from the outset 
how closely these approximated those of the Elizabethans. 
In Shakspere’s time practically the whole business of the 
theatre,—acting, play-writing, producing, and the general 
business of management,—was in the hands of the players. 
In that highly democratic age of the theatre each actor, 
except the mere beginners or “‘supers,”’ drew his remunera- 
tion from his share of the daily takings, and as a member of 
a shareholding company he had a full voice in the election of 
the officers who looked after the business management.*® 
This was the system of the great London companies as well 
as of the strollers, and this system, with certain modifications, 
was kept alive by succeeding strollers for the better part of 
the next three centuries, though in London itself the theatri- 
cal monopoly from the very beginning of the Restoration 
deprived the actors of their ancient liberties and made them 
merely the paid employees of managers who enjoyed absolute 
power by virtue of royal authority. In the provinces, too, 
the manager became more and more powerful, but the old 
sharing system held over. It was the established order 
before the Commonwealth put a virtual end to playing in 
city and country, and it had come into its own once more in 
early Restoration times,—for we know from Anthony Aston 
that Tom Dogget, early in his career, managed a company 
of sharing strollers, Aston among them.*® The anonymous 
author of the Memoirs of the Countess of Derby (1797), 
describes the situation soon after 1700, when Farren, the 


58 Op. cit., II, p. 381. 
59 Cf. the writer’s article on “The Elizabethan Dramatic Companies,” 
\ P.M.L.A., March, 1920. 

* Antony Aston’s Brief Supplement to Cibber’s A pology, II, p. 318. 
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father of the Countess and former actress, was a stroller. 
“The companies out of London,”’ says the biographer, “were 
what are called sharing companies, every Performer par- 
taking equally of the profits. There are generally in each 
of them, including the manager, sixteen persons.*' The 
profits are divided into twenty shares, of which the manager, 
for Scenery, Wardrobe, &c., takes four, and one as a performer; 
of the remaining Fifteen Shares, each member takes one; 
and it is to be observed that every Actor takes an equal 
share, whether he performs first, second, or third-rate parts. 
Thus Macbeth and the Murderer, Hamlet and the Sentinel, 
Lear and one of his knights, all take an equal division of the 
spoils.’’6? 

This account of things is confirmed by Thomas Holcroft, 
author of The Road to Ruin (1792), and A Tale of Mystery 
(1802), who began life as an itinerant shoemaker’s son and 
worked his way up from stable boy and strolling player to 
success as a dramatist. In his Memoirs** Holcroft set down 
much information that has its bearing upon our study. 
Thus, he noted—apropos of the company managed by the 
elder Kemble, Mrs. Siddons’s father, about 1765—that 


A company of travelling comedians is a small kingdom, of which the 
manager is the monarch. Their code of laws seems to have existed with 
few material variations since the days of Shakespeare, who is, with great 
reason, the god of their idolatry. The person who is rich enough to furnish 
a wardrobe and scenes, commences manager and has his privileges accord- 
ingly . . . four ‘dead shares’ in payment jor the use of his dresses and 
scenes. ... 


besides the one to which he was “entitled as a performer.” 
The younger Dibdin, a contemporary of Holcroft’s, also 
won his way to London and successful authorship through 
a stroller’s apprenticeship. He began his career with the 
Dover company in 1789, and it appears that the manager of 


1 T. e., just about as many as the Elizabethan companies carried. (See 
n. 1.) 

A direct survival from Elizabethan times. (Cf. n. 59.) 

® Ed. Hazlitt, I, pp. 228-33. 
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that company had even a better bargain of it than most. 
“The manager,” writes Dibdin,® 


took six portions for his trouble and the use of his scenery and wardrobe, 
and every other member of the corps took one. The prompter had some- 
thing additional, and, if any actor had interest or address to procure a 
night’s patronage from any family of rank, he claimed an additional share 
for what was a very important service. 


Genest® states that country actors continued to “play on 
shares” in the nineteenth century, but it is clear that long 
before then certain individual players, and sometimes entire 
companies, were on a salary basis. Holcroft himself,™ 
soon after he became a stroller, had an offer of set wages of a 
pound a week,—which he foolishly refused, only to fare 
worse thereafter. Dibdin,®’ too, mentions a company which 
enjoyed much popularity in Canterbury, Rochester, Tun- 
bridge Wells, and other Kentish towns in the 1780’s, and 
which, ‘“‘being on a salary establishment and not a joint- 
stock concern, ranked considerably above the Dover asso- 
ciation.” Fixed salaries may have had their advantages, 
but the strollers who enjoyed them did not necessarily roll in 
wealth by that token. ‘For salary of my famous Harle- 
quin,”’ Mist, the country impressario in Frederick Reynolds’s 
comedy of Management (1799)*® paid ‘‘only twelve shillings a 
week and fare of slow waggon.”’ I shall present a little later 
certain additional figures covering the receipts and earnings 
of some of the sharing strollers, but the reader will be glad 
to have me anticipate the evidence here long enough to 
say that some of them at times had better luck than Mist’s 
harlequin. 


Meanwhile, we must not leave the country managers with- 
out another word. Towards the close of the eighteenth 


“ Thomas Dibdin, Reminiscences, (1827) I, pp. 80-81. 
ST, 8. 

® Op. cit., I, p. 183. 

8 Op. cit., I, 91-92. 
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century, when a number of provincial towns began to boast 
playhouses of their own, and the players’ barn gradually 
fell out of favor, there arose certain astute managers who 
controlled entire theatrical circuits of their own. Such an 
one was Mrs. Baker, the lady who managed the successful 
Kentish company just referred to and owned the several 
little theatres in which it played. Perhaps it was she to 
whom John O’Keeffe referred in his Beggar on Horseback 
(1785),®° as ‘““Mrs. Mummery, a great manageress of three 
or four country playhouses . . . and a special good cus- 
tomer she is!” With substantial provincial managers of this 
sort the London managers seem to have maintained more or 
less amiable relations,—at least to the extent of ridding 
themselves of unseasoned aspirants for fame on the boards 
by recommending them to the country at large. One of the 
characters in the play just mentioned” puts it this way: 

Waited above half an hour before this King of shreds and patches wou’d 
condescend to grant me an audience; then, after asking me to favour him 
with a speech—he stops me before I’ve got three lines, told me I had a fine 
voice—was a good figure—therefore, Sir, says he, I’d advise you to go into 
the country for a few summers—hey—oh—Cumberland or Birmingham, or 
stay, I'll give you a line to the manager of Coventry. 

Some of the earlier country managers who had no play- 
houses of their own were none the less enterprising and 
resourceful. There was Booth, for example, with whose 
company Holcroft” strolled for several years. The first thing 
this manager did when he came to any town, we hear, 
was to wait on the magistrate, to ask leave for his company to play, or, 
if this was refused, that he might have the honor of painting his picture. 
If his scenes and dresses were lying idle, he was the more busy with his 
pencil: and that tempting bait hung out at the shop-windows, Likenesses 
taken in this manner for half a guinea, seldom failed to fill his pockets while 
his company were starving. 

When the company was acting, this manager—and other 
managers—got the lion’s share of the takings: not merely 

9 ii, 4. 

70 Ibid. 

nT, pp. 255-58. 
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the four or five “dead shares” but sometimes half a dozen 
living ones in addition. Anthony Aston’s company, Far- 
ren’s, Kemble’s,—in fact most of them—*? counted among 
their players the numerous sons and daughters of their 
managers, and the head of the family duly collected their 
shares. Thus it was that in one of the companies in which 
Holcroft served, “near half the profits’ went into the 
manager’s pocket every night. This, says Holcroft,’* was 


a continual subject for discontent to the rest of the actors, who are all, to a 
man, disaffected to the higher powers. They are, however, most of them in 
debt to the manager, and of course chained to his galley, a circumstance 
which he does not fail to remind them of, whenever they are refractory. 


In justice to the managers, however, it should be said that 
their task was not an easy one, and that most of them prob- 
ably earned what they got. Theirs, after all, was the initial 
outlay; theirs also the difficult problem of preserving order 
and discipline,“ of training their players, and of keeping 
them together. These problems were difficult of solution 
in the first place because the strollers were always a more or 
less happy but irresponsible lot; again, when a country 
manager had discovered or developed a really first-class 
performer there was always the theatrical scout from the 
capital to entice him away,—cr, indeed, to call in country 
actors by the wholesale when the regular city players 
revolted against their managers: a situation which arose 
more than once while the patent monopoly held sway in 
London.” The provincial managers, in short, had their 


7 Cf. Chetwood, pp. 87-90; Memoirs of the Countess of Derby; and next 
note. 

731, pp. 228-31. 

% “First call, new pantomime,” says Mist in Reynolds’s Management, 
“and not an actor come to rehearsal’ (Act IV). This piece alludes also to 
the fact that certain players were notoriously fond of strong drink. (For 
further material, cf. n. 3.) 

% When Cibber, Wilks, and others, revolted from Drury Lane in 1709, 
Christopher Rich, “to compleat his company bethought himself of calling 
in the most eminent of strollers from all parts of the kingdom.” (Cibber’s 
Apology, II, p. 77.) 
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troubles as well as their profits. Before we draw the curtain 
upon them and their companies we must look into certain 
additional details of their methods and procedure,—their ad- 
vertising, their circuits, the plays they used, their costumes 
and properties, and last, but perhaps not least interesting, 
the pleasant tricks they played upon their audiences and the 
world at large when the pinch of adverse circumstances was 
upon them, and only stout hearts and the indomitable 
will to keep smiling were between them and absolute desti- 
tution. 

Students of the Elizabethan theatre will recall the familiar 
picture of Richard Tarlton in which that great clown is 
shown merrily beating his drum.” The picture, I take it, 
either harks back to an early stage in Tarlton’s career asa 
player, or else it shows him burlesquing one of the functions 
of the young “hireling’”’ actors when he himself had become 
a public favorite. Certain it is that the Elizabethan players 
literally and energetically drummed up trade,—sometimes in 
London itself, but particularly when they travelled into the 
provinces, whose less sophisticated inhabitants dearly enjoyed 
the drums and trumpets and such other pomp and circum- 
stance as the players’ circus processions afforded when they 
came to town.”?’ Many an actor then, as Shakspere put 
it, “led the drum before the English tragedians’’* in order 
to advertise their wares, and many another did the same 
thing during the next two centuries. In Shakspere’s time, 
too, the strollers had supplemented the work of their drum- 
mers and trumpeters by sending advance agents ahead “‘to 
set vp their bills.’ This additional publicity work, of 
course, was likewise continued later on. Miss Farren’s 
biographer”® says his say on both these advertising devices 
as employed in the eighteenth century. With the strollers, 
he observes, ‘‘Prudence compels strictest economy”’; hence, 


% Cf. Thorndike, Shakespeare's Theater, p. 374. 
7 See n. 1. 

78 All’s Well, iv, 3, 300. 

79 Memoirs of the Countess of Derby, pp. 12-13. 
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a very small number of Bills are made to answer the purpose of announc- 
ing the intended Representations . . . To make amends for this defect 
. . . they distribute their Bills by beat of Drum, in order that their arrival 
and intentions may be known to every inhabitant. A Drum, on this 
account, always makes a part of the Property of a Country Company. 


He adds that “some companies which wish to appear very 
respectable add at the bottom of their printed Bills, ‘N. B., 
The Company does not use a Drum’,’’ and this statement is 
supported by other evidence, for it appears that in the 
year 1751 a company of “‘His Majesties Servants from the 
Theatres Royal in London” announced on its arrival at 
Birmingham that it “‘hoped the public would excuse the 
ceremony of the drum as beneath the dignity of a London 
company.’®° Other good companies, however, did not 
consider the ceremony beneath their dignity,—as witness the 
flourishing strollers in O’Keeffe’s Wild Oats (1791), who, as 
one of them remarks,*! “trumpeted” the fame of their plays 
and players “ten miles round the country.” Trap, the 
treasurer of this company, personally wrote the playbills, and 
the chances are that he was none too modest in doing it. 
James Ralph*® gives the following mock extract from the 
strollers’ playbills as he knew them: 


This evening Argentina will represent a particular Fatigue call’d the 
Hobgoblin; with a Prologue by all the Devils in Heil: a Comedy of that Variety 
of Incidents, that she personates all Nations upon Earth, with Singing and 
Dancing in all their different Manners. 


For once Ralph did not shoot far beyond the mark, for one 
can almost match this effusion by advertisements which may 
still be read in the newspapers of the period. Anthony 
Aston, for instance, when he came to London on April 20, 
1724, boldly advertised in the papers, side by side with 
the offerings of the Theatre Royal in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
« follows:* 


80 Cf. Maurice Jonas, Shakespeare and the Stage, p. 234, and Shakesper- 
eana, 10 Ser., XI, p. 30. 

1 Act IT. 8 Ob. cit., p. 223. 

83 London Daily Post, April 20, 1724. 
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TONY ASTON 


In Hell, alias the Fxchequer Eating-House in the Palace Yard, West- 
minster. This present Monday the 20th of April, performs his Medley, 
viz. Lorenzo, Gomez, and Elvira in the Spanish Friar, Sauney, Petruchio, 
and Peg, in the Taming of the Shrew. Belmour, Fondlewife, and Laetitia 
in the Old Batchelor, Woodcock, Hillaria, and Squib, in the Yeomen of 
Kent, Roger and Aesop, Sir Toby and Philosophers, in Love’s Contrivance. 
With comical Songs, Prologue and Fpilogue. Beginning at seven o’clock. 

N. B. We perform on Thursday next at the Three Tuns Tavern in 
the Borough, all New. 


At Bath, again, he humbly gave Notice to “‘the Quality and 
Gentry” of certain added attractions, which remind one of 
the extra forces sometimes carried by the Elizabethan play- 
ers when they went on tour with “hocus pocus” or Travi- 
tanto Tudesco, or some other notable trickster:* 

He hath brought to Town from Wales an admirable Curiosity, Viz. a 
Mock Voice. ... He imitates with his Voice Domestic Animals as 
Cocks, Hens, Ducks, Turkey-Cocks, and Turkey-Hens, Swine, Horses, 
Dogs, also Ravens, Lap-Wings, Sea-fowl, Sheep, Lambs, Bulls, Cows, 
Cats, &c: and that too after a Comical Manner, following them through 
their different Passions: as Surprize, Fear, Anger &c: in their Eating, 
Walking, Converse, &c. .. . Any Person of Quality, or others, may 
Command him to their House &c by sending word. ... Note, Tony 
Aston’s Medley, consisting of select parts of Comedies, new Songs, Pro- 
logues, Epilogues &c. Mr. Purcell’s and other comical English Dialogues is 
performed every Monday, Wednesday and Friday . . . beginning at 
6 o'clock. Pit1s.6d. Being new each night.® 


Doubtless Aston wrote his own bills. In other companies, 
also, the writing and even the printing of playbills was part 
of the day’s work for one of the regular actors. Thus, 
in the Dover company with which Dibdin made his début, 
there was one “little Jerrold,” who was “both actor and 
printer, and prepared fresh play-bills at least every so often, 
by no means too modest in their announcements.’ It is 
worth noting, in passing, that this multiplication of functions 
was not an exceptional aspect of the interior economy of 

™ See n. 1. 


% Reproduced from a clipping in Smith’s Collection (B. M.) 
* Dibdin, Reminiscences, I, pp. 70, 85. 
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strolling companies. Their resources, in man power and 
otherwise, were never very great, and each player in his 
time had perforce to act many parts. When they had time 
to prepare, and no accidents, doubling or tripling of parts 
solved the problem after a fashion; but in emergencies they 
were sometimes sadly put to it. ‘I have seen a Play acted 
in the country by Strollers,”’ says a writer of the year 1748,°7 
“where, from a Scarcity of Players, one of the Dramatis 
Personae has geen oblig’d to act his own Part, and read the 
other concern’d with him in the same scene.” Equally 
exacting, perhaps, but surely less embarrassing, were the 
labors of the functionary (appropriately named Stopgap) 
in one of Reynolds’s comedies,** who combined the offices of 
“Prompter, treasurer, box-book-keeper, and deputy man- 
ager,”’—but as a matter of fact plenty of actors worked 
even harder than he. We learn from Dibdin,*® once more, 
that Gardner, the stage manager of the company with 
which Dibdin first took the road, “‘played all the heroes, 
Falstaff, and the violoncello, set accompaniments for the 
orchestra, taught the singers, and sometimes copied the 
parts.” And Holcroft’s Memoirs,” provide us with a 
sketch of the activities of a player whose hours were even 
more crowded, if possibl#, than those of Gardner. When 
Holcroft joined Booth’s travelling company in 1774, he 
engaged to perform all the old men and principal low comedy characters; 
he was to be the music, that is, literally the sole accompaniment to all songs, 
ac. on his fiddle in the orchestra; he undertook to instruct the younger 
performers in singing and music, and to write out the different casts or 
parts in every new comedy. 

Finally, he was to furnish the company 


with several new pieces never published . . . and for all these services, 
various and important as they were, he stipulated that he should be en- 
titled to a share and a half of the profits. 


87 D-ry L-ne P-yh-se Broke Open. A Letter to Mr. Garrick, London, 
1748, p. 21. 

88 Management, Act I. 

89 Op. cit., I, p. 108. 

9], pp. 241-42. 
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These profits, says the editor of the Memoirs, “generally 
amounted to between four and five pounds a night”’ whenever 
they played,—“‘that is, three times a week.” The proposed 
salary, therefore, ‘‘could not have amounted to more than 
seventeen or eighteen shillings weekly.” 

I have already suggested that the strollers’ resources 
were not limited as regards man power alone. Certainly 
most of the provincial companies were none too well supplied 
with those rather essential tools of their trade,—costumes 
and properties. The Greenwich Strollers, for example, 
acted in a tumble-down barn, with but a few modern con- 
veniences. As Jo Hayns put it,—* 

I confess they had never a Scene at all, 
They wanted no copy, they had th’ original, 


For the windowes being down, and most part of the roof, 
How could they want Scenes, when they had prospect enough? 


So, too, the ‘Prologue for Wandering Players” printed in the 
1680 quarto of an obscure play called Love Lost in the Dark, 
or The Drunken Couple,” pictures their costumes and other 
impedimenta as of the thinnest and humblest: 

Our habits and our Acting such appears 

Like weather-beaten weary Travellers 


Who have endured more than may here be told 
From Eastern blasts and sharper Northern cold. . . 


Yet the strollers were doubtless well aware of the fact that 
good scenes and costumes counted for much with the play- 
going public,—and that particularly in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, when the London theatres made up for 
the comparative inferiority of their new plays by brilliant 
acting and by an unheard-of lavishness and splendor in all 
the fittings and trimmings of their productions. In Spence’s 
Anecdotes® there appears a “Prologue for the Blandford 


% See n. 31. 
% Malone Collection, Bodley. 
% Ed. 1858, p. 294. 
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Strollers” in which those gentlemen lament their lack of such 
equipment: 
To aggravate the case we have not one 
Of all the new Refinements of the Town. 
No moving Statue, no lewd harlequins, 
No pasteboard play’rs, no Actors in machines, 
No rosin to make lightning; (’twould exhaust us 
To buy a Devil and a Doctor Faustus); 
No millers, Windmills, Dragons, Conjurers, 
To exercise your eyes and spare your ears, 
No witches to descend, no stage to rise,— 
Scarce one for us, the actors. We can set 
Nothing before you but mere sense and wit. 


We may be reasonably sure, however, that no company of 
them all would have hesitated to supplement sense and wit 
with expensive costumes and properties—if it could have 
afforded to do so. Indeed, if an allusion of O’Keeffe’s may 
be trusted, certain provincial managers emulated Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden to good effect. ‘‘You must 
know,” says Mrs. Mummery, in the second act of A Beggar 
on Horseback, ‘‘our gentlefolks down in the country have got 
mad after camels, birds, horses, musical hares, balloons, and 
such things; and so in compliance with these new fancies 
my business . . . in London was to engage the dancing 
dogs for them.” And the lady goes on to say that she has 
all her stage properties “‘made in London by Mr. Combes of 
Covent Garden, a very ingen'ous man, and I even have 
my scenes painted by Mr. Hodgins.—Here’s a cargo of 
crowns, scepters, daggers, bowls, and truncheons.” 

But the earlier strollers rarely enjoyed such opulence. 
Holcroft,“ for instance, tells of an early Scotch company 
which when it started played nothing but Allan Ramsay’s 
Gentle Shepherd,—and this, he says, ‘‘they continued to do 
for several years, without either scenery or music.” At 
first there were no actors except the immediate members of 
the manager’s family, and not until time, marriage, and 


* Op. cit., I, pp. 246-51. 
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persistence, had brought new actors and some capital into 
the company did it undertake to enlarge its programs and 
acquire a supply of stage fittings. Allan Ramsay’s good 
friend Anthony Aston also began his managerial career in a 
very small way, and he too at first employed only his wife 
and children to assist him. He prospered in time, and Ram- 
say reports that in 1727 Aston had “paid out above £200 
for fine clothes and other things proper for his business,’’— 
but that was only because he had worked very hard and 
thus laid up some store of worldly goods. It is pleasant to 
read, by the way, the excellent character Ramsay gives 
this stroller of the strollers. ‘Mr. Aston and his family,” 
he wrote,® “live . . . to my certain knowledge with so- 
briety, justice and discretion, he pays his debts without 
being dunn’d, is of a charitable disposition, and avoids the 
intoxicating bottle.” We shall see presently that other 
writers did not altogether share Ramsay’s views as to the 
sobriety and general trustworthiness of Aston and his com- 
rades of the road. For the moment it is in order to repeat 
that most of them had but little superfluous equipment. 
Dr. Doran tells of an Irish company which, on its arrival 
at Edinburgh in 1681, managed to get a royal exemption for 
the duty they would otherwise have had to pay upon “‘the 
gold and silver lace of their wardrobe.” Most strollers, 
whatever their troubles, would have had no such embar- 

% For the document see Dibdin, Annals of the Edinburgh Stage, p. 37; 
cf. Doran, I, 413.—Sometime after this article was completed, Mr. Watson 
Nicholson’s interesting little volume entitled Anthony Aston, Stroller and 
Adventurer (1920), was published. The Aston notices quoted above (cf. 
notes 83 and 85) do not duplicate Nicholson’s, whose chief contribution is a 
new and interesting document, A Sketch of the Life &. of Mr. Anthony 
Aston, written by himself and found by Nicholson. The Sketch, however, 
does not mention, and Nicholson seems not to have been aware of, the 
details of Aston’s career in Scotland, nor of his association with Ramsay, for 
Nicholson writes that beyond Aston’s “bald statement . . . in the Sketch 
that Ireland and Scotland were included in his itinerary . . . we know 
little or nothing of the details of his life for some years following his adven- 
ture in London,” i. e., roughly, from 1717 to 1735 (Nicholson, pp. 33-34, 36). 

* Op. cit., I, p. 412. 
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rassment, for the simple reason that few had any wardrobe 
to speak of other than that which they carried on their 
backs. 

As regards plays they were much better off. To be sure, 
not a few companies must have started with a repertory 
scarcely larger than that of the Scotchmen who played 
The Gentle Shepherd and nothing else for several years. 
But those who stuck to a few old plays did so because this 
procedure required little study or scenic equipment, for 
new plays were neither expensive nor difficult to obtain. 
To say that no copyright nor acting right was sacred during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries is to put the case 
mildly; the fact is that pirating was boldly and openly 
practiced: was, in short, the established order of the time. 
So well established it was that so late as 1795 the London 
managers could win no redress in the courts when they sued 
certain provincial managers for stealing their plays.*’ Again, 
as regards pirated prints of plays, there is an unbroken line of 
protests from the playwrights—from Thomas Heywood’s 
time and Dryden’s through John O’Keeffe’s.°** Under the 
circumstances the meanest strollers were almost as free to 
use the latest London successes as were the great city 
players when they went on tour. The provinces surely were 
the gainers, whatever may be thought of the point of equity 
involved. 

This situation, at all events, accounts for the fact that one 
strolling company brought to Edinburgh Sir Salomon or The 
Cautious Coxcomb—one of the very successful productions 
of the Duke’s Men in the London season of 1671—®® in less 
than a year after its first appearance on the boards; and for 
the same reason both Edinburgh and Bath saw The Beggar’s 


8’ The younger Colman sued the manager of the Richmond company in 
1795, for appropriating O’Keeffe’s Son-in-Law, but got no satisfaction at all. 
(O’Keeffe, Recollections, I1, pp. 312-15.) 

%8 Cf. Neilson and Thorndike, The Facts about Shakespeare, pp. 132, ff. 
Scott-Saintsbury, Dryden, V, p. 112; O’Keeffe, op. cit., II, pp. 2, 305-37. 

8° Downes, Roscius Anglicanus, p. 29; Dibdin, Annals, p. 27. 
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Opera within a few months after its first triumph at Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields.°° Sometimes such “borrowings” were made 
even more rapidly, for it is recorded that Pamela (a drama- 
tization, of course, of Richardson’s novel) was put on at 
Edinburgh in December, 1741,—one month after Garrick 
had made his first appearance in that play at Goodman’s 
Fields Theatre in London.’™% Ordinarily the provinces 
had to wait more than a month, but the records show 
specifically that the strollers brought them the plays of 
Dryden, Southerne, Rowe, Congreve, Vanbrugh, Farquhar, 
Addison, Steele, Colley Cibber, and Fielding, as well as the 
then popular revivals of Elizabethan plays, very soon after 
London saw them.! One of my earlier quotations from 
Holcroft,!” moreover, indicates that certain new plays first 
saw the light in the strollers’ barn or the little country 
theatres of later days. Frederick Reynolds’ explains, in a 
measure, how this came to be: having had one or two of his 
early plays rejected by the London managers, he was able to 
find at Bath a company enterprising enough to risk produc- 
ing them for the sake of the novelty. But slight importance 
attaches to such provincial first performances ‘‘on any 
stage”’ of insignificant pieces by young playwrights; on the 
other hand, if one is to understand the real growth and 
appeal of the later drama it is 2ssential to bear in mind 
the fact—scarcely noted hitherto—that the strollers brought 
to the remotest corner of England practically all the plays 
that counted in London. 

One or two further details and we have done. Reference 
has been made repeatedly in this paper to the immediate 
physical background of the provincial drama. The word 
“barnstorming,” be it noted, had a much more literal 


10 Dibdin, Annals, p. 42; cf. n. 27. 

10 Dibdin, Annals, p. 53; Genest, IV, pp. 17-18. 

12 Dibdin, Annals, pp. 38-41; Penley, Bath Stage, pp. 23-26; Dibdin, 
Reminiscences, I, p. 57. 

8 Cf.n.90. 

104 Life and Times of Frederick Reynolds, I, pp. 302-05. 
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significance a hundred years ago than it has now, and for 
two centuries after Shakspere most provincial players were 
true barnstormers in every sense of the word. ‘The ring- 
leader of the shew-folks” in O’Keeffe’s Strolling Gentlemen 
comes ahead from Andover to find them “‘a barn to play in,” 
and a substantial farmer hastens to accept a deposit, lest 
“they should engage the great room at the inn,”’—for the 
inns also, as of old, served the players when no barn was 
handy. Some of the barns, it may be hoped, were less 
tumble-down than the one which Jo Hayns described,! 
but even the best of them were dangerous, and not a few 
accidents occurred. In September, 1727, for example, “a 
most dismal fire broke out in a barn in which a great number 
of people were met together to see a puppet-show,’—of 
whom seventy-eight lost their lives in the fire and subsequent 
panic.'°? In the year 1576 the town of Bristol had had to 
appropriate certain funds from its treasury to repair its 
guildhall door and to make good other damage caused ‘‘by 
the press of people’ who had come to see the Lord Cham- 
berlain’s Men act before the mayor and council.!°* Some 
one hundred and fifty years later, according to a newspaper 
clipping of July 12, 1733,!°° much more serious damage was 
done when “a company of comedians were performing a 
Comedy .. . at the County Hall” of Nottingham. This 
“melancholy accident” was caused by the fact thai ‘ihe 
upper Gallery, being much crowded, fell down upon those 
below,” whereby one spectator was killed and many were 
badly injured. In Leicester as in Nottingham the townhall 
served as the players’ headquarters at least so late as 1736, 
when “Mr. Herbert’s Company of Players’ acted there, 


10% Wild Oats, or The Sirolling Gentlemen (1791), Act. II. 

16 Cf. n. 91. 

107 A servant had set a candle and lantern near a heap of straw in the 
barn.—I quote from a newspaper clipping—which I have been unable to 
trace further—in Smith’s Collection, vol. IV (B. M.). 

108 See n. 1. 

109 In Smith’s Collection, vol. IV. 
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after paying five pounds for the use of the poor."° The 
ever-ready barn, however, was much more generally used, 
since it could be had without appeal to the public authori- 
ties. Long before the last decade of the eighteenth century, 
the provincial drama had entered upon a new phase: with 
the establishment of a number of duly licensed “theatres 
royal” in certain of the larger towns it had begun to acquire 
something like a local habitation and a name. But the 
strollers’ barn still held its own. Dibdin™ informs us that 
when his company played at Eastbourne in 1789, ‘the 
theatre was formed in a very large barn and adjoining 
stables.” 

The story of the long fight for the establishment of duly 
licensed provincial theatres is not one that can be told in 
detail here. The facts are set forth in the many books that 
sketch the history of the drama in such cities as Edinburgh, 
Bath, Bristol, Leicester, and Norwich; and only a few 
outstanding points can be noted here. It is clear, in the 
first place, that the efforts of the enterprising showmen who 
undertook to build playhouses in the provinces, met with 
threefold difficulties. There was determined opposition 
from the London patentees, who felt that the extension of 
the royal license and authority to the country at large would 
mean a ivss of prestige and profit to themselves. Further, 
there were equally sttong objections from certain town 
councils,—like that of Bristol, for instance, which declared 
in 1704 that the recognition of the “public stage” would 
“eclipse the good order and government of the city, corrupt 
and debauch our youth, and utterly ruin many Apprentices 
and Servants already ... Unruly and Licentious.. . 
and with great difficulty kept under any reasonable order.’ 
And these two difficulties were in part responsible for the 
third,—that of finding the money for playhouse building, a 


10 William Kelly, Notices of the Drama at Leicester, p. 273. 
11 Reminiscences, I, p. 74. 

u2 Cf. notes immediately above and following. 

18 Cf. Watts, Theatrical Bristol, pp. 17, ff. 
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problem made more difficult still by the keen competition 
between rival entrepreneurs and companies."* Even so, 
inexpensive “theatrical booths” were built in a number of 
towns during the first two or three decades after the Restora- 
tion, and small playhouses made their appearances soon 
after 1700, though none was “‘patented” by the crown for 
another half century. Thus, the first Bath theatre was 
built in 1705, at a cost of £1,300," while Edinburgh pa- 
tronized two or three little makeshift houses successively 
during the next two decades." By 1729 Bristol, in spite of 
its city fathers, had a rather pretentious theatre which is 
said to have cost £5,400;"7 and Leicester opened its first 
regular playhouse in 1750."% A few years later the first 
royal patents for provincial theatres were issued. Bath 
still disputes with Edinburgh the honor of having been the 
first to win the king’s hand and seal for its stage and players, 
and, whichever scored first, it is clear that both cities secured 
patents in the year 1767-1768." Liverpool secured its 
patent three years later, Bristol followed in 1778—and 
thereafter the gates were thrown open to all the rest.!2° 

But while the new temples were rising the strollers still 
worshipped in their barns, and before we leave them we 
must observe how they managed their tours ane circuits 
from one to another. The Lord Cham erlain’s Men com- 
plained in 1592 that their company was very “greate .. . 
and thereby our chardge intollerable in travellinge the 
countrie.”!#4 This item of travelling charges remained a 
grievous one in later times. Since it frequently happened 
that company funds were “so low as not to furnish the 


14 Cf, Penley, Bath Stage, p. 31. 

ub Tbid., p. 17. 

u6 Dibdin, Annals, pp. 37, ff. 

117 Watts, pp. 65-83; London Weekly Journal, June 28, 1729. 

U8 Kelly, op. cit., pp. 297-98. 

19 Penley, pp. 31-32; Dibdin, Annals, pp. 132, 145-48. Doran (II, p. 
222) reports that the Edinburgh Theatre Royal cost £7,000. 

120 Genest, V, p. 338; Watts, pp. 65-83. 

11 Cf. n. 1. 
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necessary funds for the hire of any kind of vehicle to convey 
their live and dead stock from town to town,” the actors 
had sometimes to do the next best thing: each player “took a 
portion of the scenery or wardrobe on his back, and trudged 
on to where they next intended to establish themselves.” 
Under the circumstances long trips were, as a rule, quite out 
of the question. We have already seen that there were 
exceptions to the rule,—that great players like Garrick 
and Mrs. Siddons, and especially favored companies such as 
the King’s Men from London, sometimes travelled as far as 
Edinburgh or Dublin, while Irish companies occasionally 
returned the compliment. But these were distinctly 
exceptional cases. So late as 1759, if we may believe Tate 
Wilkinson,’ “birds of passage from London to Scotland 
were experiments unknown, for it was judged impossible for 
a London theatrical sunflower to survive the chillness of 
such a barbarous northern clime.” In the year 1683 no less 
a company than the King’s Men found itself stranded on the 
road between Edinburgh and London, and had to raise a 
forced loan of twenty pounds to get home.’ Naturally, 
therefore, they preferred, in general, to limit their travels to 
such comparatively safe and accessible points as Bath— 
and the travels of the lesser strollers were, of course, even 
more circumscribed. They established themselves, accord- 
ingly, in reasonably small districts such as that of the 
Kentish company already mentioned,—whereby they saved 
travelling expenses, and, by returning frequently to fixed 
points, built up a clientele that knew them and welcomed 
their visits. By the middle of the eighteenth century, 
moreover, the companies who made their headquarters in the 
several provincial theatres then growing up, made periodical 
trips to other towns near them, the Bath players, for example, 
appearing regularly also at Bristol, the Dublin companies, 


12 Memoirs of the Countess of Derby, p. 12. 

1% Memoirs, I, p. 72. 

1% Lord Chamberlain’s Books, 7/1, f. 10, London Public Record Office. 
(Cf. n. 3.) 
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similarly, at Cork and Limerick, and those of Edinburgh, at 
Glasgow, Newcastle, Scarborough, and other points.!% 
Their visits, of course, varied in length; they stayed from 
three days to two weeks, and played sometimes every night, 
sometimes only on alternate evenings.'* 

In this matter of finding their orbit and avoiding collisions 
with other wandeging stars of small magnitude, the humbler 
strollers again had the worst time of it. Once more, how- 
ever, their experiences were not the least interesting of all. 
Chetwood says of Anthony Aston that he 


pretended a Right to every Town he entered; and if a Company came to 
any Place where he exhibited his Compositions, he would use all his Art to 
evacuate the Place of these Interlopers, as he called them. ... His 
general Conditions of Peace were that they should act a Play for his Benefit, 
that he might leave the Siege and march with his small Troop to some other 
Place. And as he was a Person of Humour, and of a proper Assurance, he 
generally, like a Cat, skimm’d off the fat Cream, and left the lean Milk to 
those that stay’d behind. . . . He is as well known in every Town as the 
Post Horse that carries the Mail.!?” 


Dekker!** observed long ago that it was the stroller’s lot 
to “‘trauel upon ye hard hoof from village to village for chees 
and buttermilk,” and the evidence goes to show that even 
Anthony Aston did not get more fat than his system could 
properly assimilate. At any rate, one sympathizes with him 
and those of his fellows who were clever enough to enrich 
their diet occasionally. There are, to be sure, stories which 
ascribe fabulous earnings to certain strollers, particularly to 
those who brought the drama to India and other colonies.'”® 
Again, a Drury Lane play written soon after the close of the 


1% Penley, p. 40; Genest, X, p. 481; Dibdin, Annals, p. 72. 

1% Dibdin, Reminiscences, I, pp. 86, 57; Holcroft, Memoirs, I, pp. 241-42. 
(See n. 90, and text above.) 

127 History of the Stage, pp. 87-90. 

128 Grosart’s Dekker, III, p. 81. (Cf. n. 1.) 

129 An English company is said to have cleared £1,500 at a single benefit 
in Bengal in 1782, and others are reported to have earned huge sums in 
Jamaica. (Cf. Chetwood, of. cit., pp. 40-41; Percy Anecdotes, XVII, 
» p. 145.) 
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eighteenth century, suggests that a stroller might some- 
times attain to the solid fortunes of a “‘squire”’ or a “‘bank 
director.” But there were not many such, for the golden 
showers fell but seldom. Mist’s chief stroller, in Reynolds’s 
play,’ boasts benefit profits of “four pounds over expences,” 
but he was lucky. “The mightiest Kings and Queens we 
keep in pay,” said the Blandford Strollers,!** “support their 
pomp on eighteenpence a day.” And even this irreducible 
minimum was frequently but an ideal to strive for. Since 
even the King’s Men sometimes felt the slings and arrows 
of outrageous fortune, it is small wonder that lesser com- 
panies should have found themselves, now and again, con- 
fronted with an audience of “‘three people,’ or with total 
receipts such as those which Tate Wilkinson once collected 
at Maidstone:—“two pieces of candle and eighteenpence.’’!™ 

“The Tunbridge Wells Theatre,” writes Doran,™ “‘was of 
such dimensions that the audience part was in Kent, the 
stage in Sussex, and between the two ran a ditch, which 
players in debt found convenient when bailiffs were after 
them, as they speedily evaded jurisdiction by escaping into 
another county.” One hopes that most of them escaped 
safely; indeed it is difficult not to take the poor strollers’ 
part when it comes to judging of other tricks charged 
against them. There is the story of Jo Hayns, for example, 
who found a way out when, by reason of his company 
“having but a small stock of plays and those so often acted 
that no one would come to see ’em,”’ the actors were fallen 


180 Genest (VIII, p. 595) quotes from Touchstone, or The World as it 
Goes ,— 
Cropley— Blessy, he be turned Squire. 
Probe— Squire! What do you mean? A bank director or a strolling 
player? 

1381 Management, Act IV. 

18 See n. 93. 

18 Frederick Reynolds (Life and Times, I, p. 97, reports this occurrence 
as of the year 1780; the audience was “mercifully dismissed.” 

1% Cf. Doran, II, p. 315. 

1% Tbid., II, p. 315. 
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into a “deplorable condition.’”’ On the promise that half the 
receipts should be his, Jo undertook to get a full and under- 
standing auditory,—by advertising a performance of The 
Merry Wives of Windsor, though that play was not in the 
company’s repertory. He did fill the house, and then made 
good his colleagues’ shortcomings by persuading ‘‘a great 
lady in the audience” to object to The Merry Wives on the 
ground that she had seen it too often in London; whereupon 
the audience agreed to let them substitute their regular 
performance.'* Anthony Aston in his time was publicly 
charged with “deserting from his Majesty’s Company of 
Stage Players at Bath, with all his Cloaths and Accoutre- 
ments, after having receiv’d Advanc’d Money,” and then 
“entering himself among the socks and buskins of Bartholo- 
mew Fair,’’%’—but this unsupported charge may well be 
ignored in view of another episode of Aston’s career, for which 
Chetwood"* vouches. It would seem that the good Anthony 
once found himself something in debt to his landlord, but, 
instead of paying, managed to raise an additional loan 
on security of his wardrobe, “which he shewed him in a 
large Box, ten times the value of the debt owing or the sum 
borrowed.”’ When the borrower had moved on, the land- 
lord discovered that the box was filled up ‘“‘with cabbage- 
stalks, Bricks, and Stone, cloath’d in Rags to prevent 
moving,’’ but—and herein lies the redeeming grace—we are 
assured that when Anthony’s finances were “cured of the 
consumption,” he honestly paid his debt. Without seeking 
to multiply anecdotes of this sort, I may venture to illumi- 
nate old truth by one modern instance more. Elsewhere'*® 
I have recounted how George Peele, good Elizabethan 
stroller as he was, once attracted a great audience at Bristol 
by advertising the production of a spectacular new play, 
and how he then, after making only a preliminary bow to 


1% Life of Jo Hayns, pp. 43-45. 

187 Smith (Collect:on, vol. IV) quotes to this effect from a lampooning ad- 
vertisement in Heraclitus Ridens, August 24, 1703. 

M8 Op. cit., p. 90. 19 See n. 1. 
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the audience, disappeared with the takings. The following 
quotation from James Ralph’*® suggests once more that age 
cannot wither the pleasant and ingenious devices of the 
players:— 


The Prince of a Tribe of Dramatick Wanderers once fix’d the seat of his 
Empire in the largest barn of one of the Hans-Towns: his vast Equipage of 
tatter’d Scenes, various Instruments, tarnish’d Tinsel, and empty Band- 
boxes delighted the Populace, and gave wonder to the Magistrates. After 
a week’s necessary Preparation, he promis’d the City a most entertaining 
and magnificent Play upon the Story of St. Peter’s following our Saviour 
into Galilee. The Play-Bills gave the Town Hopes of fine Machinery, gay 
Scenes, and exquisite Musick, surprizing Dancing, and all those additional 
Ornaments of the Stage which are requir’d to coax a High-Dutch Audience 
into swallowing Wit. ‘ 

The long-expected Night comes, the House quickly fills, Crowds that 
could not enter were so unfortunate as to be oblig’d to carry back their 
Money. Prodigious was the expectation of the happy Mortals within, as 
great the Vexation of the Wretches excluded. At last, the wish’d for 
Minute comes, the Curtain flies up, and he who personated our Saviour 
appears with good St. Peter at his Heels, whom with an Air of Majesty he 
commands to follow him into Galilee; then quits the Stage . . . and 
St. Peter follows. From behind the Scenes they immediately convey their 
Persons with the Treasure of their Wit. . . . The Audiegce with unspeak- 
able Impatience waited their Return to proceed with the Business of the 
Stage— but all in Vain—Moment succeeds to Moment; no Tidings, no 
Appearance . . . to finish the Play. The Audience, enquiring into the 
Reasons of their Delay, were inform’d that indeed they had taken Post- 
Horses and were by that time got out of the Territories of the said Town 
on their way to Galilee. 


To some extent, however, it was only a case of the cheaters 
cheated. “It is a saying amongst us,” wrote one of the 
strollers,"! “‘that a player’s sixpence does not go as far as a 
town-man’s groat; though the latter are continually abusing 
them . . . they take good care to indemnify themselves, 
and are no great losers if they get ten shillings in the pound.” 
The strollers’ sins, at worst, were venial sins They brought 
the drama home to Dutch burghers and English country 
folk alike, and so they deserved to rest at ease in Zion. 

ALWIN THALER 

0 Op. cit., p. 61. 

™ Holcroft, op. cit., I, pp. 228-31. 
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XIII. SOUTHEY’S LATER RADICALISM 


Carlyle tells us in his Reminiscences that, when Wat Tyler 
made its unlucky appearance in 1817, he with other radicals 
“cackled and triumphed” over Southey “as over a slashed 
and well-slain foe to us and mankind.” A few years later, 
however, he read Joan of Arc, Thalaba, and The Curse of 
Kehama with kindlier feeling, thought them “full of soft 
pity, like the wailings of a mother, yet with a clang of chival- 
rous valor finely audible too.” From that time on he 
watched for Southey’s writings, especially his Quarterly 
articles, as for things of value; “in spite of my Radicalism, 
I found very much in these Toryisms which was greatly 
according to my heart; things rare and worthy, at once 
pious and true, which were always welcome to me.” 

What was there in Southey’s Toryism which Carlyle, call- 
ing himself a radical, could thus approve? The answer to 
this question is possibly not without interest to the curious. 
Southey was throughout his life keenly interested in observ- 
ing the facts of human living, and in speculating upon their 
causes and the means of controlling them. This interest in 
what we should call economics and sociology was, of course, 
stimulated by his early reading of such writers as Rousseau, 
Adam Smith, Godwin, Brissot de Warville, and others. 
and it showed itself in his ardor for pantisocracy and revolu- 
tion. Yet that ardor was but the youthful flare of an 
interest which he carried over into his maturity, into his 
copious erudition, and especially into his acquaintance and 
extensive correspondence with such varied persons as his 
old schoolmate Wynn of the House of Commons, Rickman 
the statistician and census-taker, the reformer Robert Owen, 
and Andrew Bell the educator. Opportunity for the expres- 
sion of such interest, finally, came to Southey in the necessity 
he was under during forty years of writing for the reviews, 
first the Critical, the Annual, and the Edinburgh Annual 
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Register, and then from 1809 to 1839 the Quarterly. Out of 
his contributions to these publications might be compiled 
a work in several volumes giving a fairly complete social 
as well as literary history of the English people. Beginning 
with the reign of Henry VIII, it would include a full dis- 
cussion of the revolution in France and of contemporary 
changes in England together with chapters on Ireland, 
foreign parts of the British Empire, and the United States. 
The immediate purpose of these writings was to oppose 
political change at home, but the larger purpose was to 
enforce a point of view toward the problems of English so- 
ciety, a social philosophy admittedly and radically opposed to 
that which prevailed at the time. This broader aspect of his 
thought Southey had so much at heart that he attempted to 
give it permanent literary form in his Colloguies on the 
Progress and Prospects of Society in 1829, and in 1832 repub- 
lished from the reviews certain of his more important state- 
ments as Essays Moral and Political. The impression made 
on the public by this enormous body of able, learned, earnest 
writing on important matters is melancholy to reflect upon. 
In what Southey said Carlyle saw piety, sympathy, and a 
measure of truth, but Macaulay was nearer to the common 
notion in dismissing most of it as preposterous and the man 
himself as one too often ruled by the feeling “I do well to be 
angry.”’ Carlyle could be angry too, but the anger of 
Southey, a thin, shrill man, though no less hot, was far less 
impressive, not titanic but almost feminine. What in Car- 
lyle, therefore, was a kind of strength was in Southey a 
fault of temper which helped to earn for him a reputation 
which neither his character nor his opinions wholly deserved. 

The structure of Southey’s thought on society and the 
state had become clear by 1797, and remained simple and 
consistent. Consequently his opinions, reiterated often in 
almost identical phrases and developed with great particu- 
larity, can fairly be considered briefly as a whole. Their 
basis will be most easily understood if we remember that in 
1793 Southey “read and almost worshipped” Godwin’s 
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Political Justice and that the theory of that book has two 
distinct aspects. Godwin advances a conception of individ- 
ual motive and will which he calls the doctrine of “‘necessity.”’ 
By this notion Southey seems never to have been as deeply 
impressed as Coleridge was, and like others soon dismissed 
it as contrary to common sense and common charity. God- 
win’s theory as to the nature or content of individual purpose 
in society had a more lasting influence upon him This 
notion was that the rational being acts, not as was commonly 
supposed, in accordance with self-interest, but in the interest 
of society. Welfare, Godwin argued, did not fiow from 
undisturbed self-seeking, but from individual endeavor to 
find and to satisfy social rather than immediate personal 
need. That man did not best serve the general interest who 
pursued his own, but he most surely secured his own who 
forgot it in the interest of others. These considerations led 
Godwin to his striking definition of the rights of property, 
anticipating most of the concepts of nineteenth century 
social radicalism. In this he lays down the principle that 
the claim rising from need to the use and possession of any- 
thing takes precedence first over the right to property 
derived from conquest or legal title, and then over the 
right of the workman to the whole produce of his labor. 
The satisfaction of need, according to Godwin, was the 
paramount duty of all society, and to the possibility of 
satisfying need in the broadest sense of the word no limit 
whatever existed except such as men, by not willing to 
remove, permitted to continue. 

This conception of the abstract relation of property to 
need was, as the author said, the keystone of Political Justice. 
It is in his book much weakened and made ridiculous by 
Godwin’s many extravagances and eccentricities of illustra- 
tion and application. To these Southey gave small heed, but 
to the fundamental idea of the infinite possibilities of human 
progress through direct human effort and the subordination 
of private to public interest, in a word, to the idea of the 
perfectibility of man and society through joint endeavor, 
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Southey brought an abiding faith religious in its intensity. In 
the midst of his Jacobinism, consequently, he was still a 
reformer; in the midst of his Toryism he was still a good deal 
of a radical. The result is that, considering the time in 
which he lived, he generally appears, like Godwin himself, 
to be arguing up the wind. Such a man, at any rate after the 
Napoleonic debacle of revolution in France, could have 
small hope of the political reforms then being urged upon 
England. He could have only abhorrence for the whole 
doctrine of Jaissez faire, assuming, as it did, that the law of 
nature required each man to look out for himself and the 
hindmost to take the consequences with pious resignation. 
Such a man, finally, was necessarily in disagreement with 
the later radical theories of the class struggle and the ultimate 
ascendency of the proletariat. Southey, therefore, was quite 
naturally driven into becoming a Tory, but a Tory with 
this difference, that in the possibility of persuading the 
powerful to use their power immediately and directly 
for the satisfaction of need, for the relief and amelioration 
of the people, he saw the only hope of progress, or even of 
safety, for England. 

It has often enough been recalled that Southey wrote fool- 
ish verses for George III and his son; let it also be recorded 
that the Tory laureate urged the ministers of the Georges to 
attack thoe evil consequences of the industrial revolution 
for which even democracies have not yet found a complete 
remedy. “I have pleaded,” he wrote in 1832, “against the 
growing errors of the times; not more earnestly opposing 
evil designs, and perilous experiments upon our social system, 
than urging those efficient measures, and those only real and 
radical reforms, by which it can be supported.” This posi- 
tion he first stated fully in two articles on the state of the 
poor written for the Quarterly in 1809 and 1816. In these 
and subsequent utterances Southey argued that the great 
economic changes then taking place were having social 
results which must be met by changes equally great in 
social policy. He admitted that the age was one of vastly 
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increasing activity, enterprise, and power, but it was also 
one of increasing private greed, loose principle, ignorance, 
vice, poverty, wretchedness, and political insecurity. The 
essay of 1816 discussed in particular the state of the agricul- 
tural population. It pointed out that enclosures, new 
methods of cultivation, consolidation of farms, had made of 
agriculture merely “a branch of great commercial specula- 
tion” with a resulting gain to landowners and a loss to the 
people. The notion of the economists that the greatest 
benefactor of the species was the man who made two blades 
of grass grow where but one grew before was false. To be 
sure hedgerows had been straightened, furrows lengthened, 
fields made handsomer, corn more and weeds less abundant, 
pork and mutton fatter, beeves better bred, but men had 
at the same time been made immeasurably worse and 
poorer. The agricultural worker was no longer an independ- 
ent human being but a day laborer, no longer a happy 
peasant but a pauper. He was being driven away from the 
homes of his fathers to the great manufacturing towns where, 
old habits and associations broken, he rapidly degenerated. 
In the manufacturing system Southey recognized great 
possibilities of usefulness, but for the use which had been 
made of it he had only condemnation. Through the employ- 
ment of women and children, through the mechanical nature 
of the work, through long hours, poor and uncertain pay, 
and the conditions of life in factory towns, it served to 
brutalize the poor. They became the victims of the vicious 
circle of speculative trade—of the fatal round of selfish com- 
petition in the exploitation of foreign markets, of the result- 
ant feverish activity and factitious prosperity, of over- 
production, and then of deflation, unemployment, poverty, 
and disaffection. Such conditions, he argues, were not 
inconsistent with the increase of gross wealth, but the 
difficulty was that the manufacturing system tended to 
collect rather than to diffuse wealth. ‘‘Where wealth is 
successfully employed in the speculations of trade,” he says 
in the Collogquies, “‘its increase is in proportion to its amount; 
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great capitalists become like pikes in a fishpond, who devour 
the weaker fish; and it is but too certain that the poverty of 
one part of the people seems to increase in the same ratio 
as the riches of another.” 

Hence comes the insecurity of England. Governments, he 
repeats, founded upon manufactures sleep upon gunpowder. 
The manufacturing poor, removed from the stabilizing 
influence of local attachments, exacerbated by their mo- 
notonous mechanical occupation, not being machines, may 
become brutes, miserable, ignorant, discontented, angry, 
dangerous. Selfish interests promote the danger. From 
their cheerless kennels the poor turn to the warm refuge of 
the pothouse, and there the demagogue and the cheap news- 
paper feed upon the disaffection they foment. Ignorance, 
which it is folly to suppose a protection to society, makes the 
poor greedy to believe that a corrupt government regards 
them as slaves, that ‘‘they are a flogged nation, and flogging 
is only fit for beasts, and beasts they are, and like beasts they 
deserve to be treated, if they submit patiently to such wrongs 
and insults;—these are the topics which are received in the 
pot-house, and discussed over the loom and the lathe: men 
already profligate and unprincipled, needy because they are 
dissolute, and dissolute because they are needy, swallow these 
things when they are getting drunk, and chew the cud upon 
them when sober.” 

With the theory that such conditions are an unavoidable 
incident to the working out of natural economic law, Southey 
has no patience. The manufacturing system increases rev- 
enue and decreases well-being; the business of the state 
should be to use revenue to augment well-being. A false 
view of human nature had been suggested by Adam Smith. 
Englishmen had come to assume, Southey says in 1828, 
that their prosperity rested upon cotton, that human beings 
were born to manufacture it and to wear it, that man was a 
manufacturing animal, and that children were created to 
feed power-looms. So fourteen years earlier he had asserted 
that Adam Smith estimated the importance of man, not by 
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the goodness or knowledge he possessed, not by his virtues, 
his duties, his capacities for happiness, the infinite possibilities 
of his nature, but by the gain, the “quantum of lucration,”’ 
which could be extracted from him. “This philosophy, 
indeed, deals with him as Diogenes did with the cock, in 
derision of Plato’s definition: pluck the wings of his intel- 
lect, strip him of the down and plumage of his virtues, and 
behold in the brute, denuded, pitiable animal, the man of 
the manufacturing system.” 

Upon Malthus, of course, the full weight of Southey’s 
wrath more than once descends. There are minds, he says, 
that delight in garbage, and Malthus’s is one of them. The 
latter’s theory of the relation of food to population was an 
old and obvious truth, but whatever in his statement of 
it was true was not applicable so long as the earth was not 
fully populated, and whatever was applicable was not true. 
An enlightened people would of course practice continence, 
but if people were not enlightened, if more people existed 
than could be fed, the fault was not in nature but in the 
policy of governments. The folly, the ignorance, the 
errors, the wickedness of men were not to be attributed to 
an evil god or to a necessity more powerful than a good one. 
Malthus had said that nature, having provided only so many 
covers to her feast, superfluous and uninv.ted guests had 
better stay away or not complain at going hungry. What, 
asks Southey, if the uninvited guests should thrust them- 
selves in, saying “‘you have had your turn at the table long 
enough, gentlemen, and if those who have no places are to 
starve, we will have a scramble for it at least.’’ Nor will it 
suffice, he declares, to adopt, in place of the poor laws, a 
statute requiring the clergy to preach admonitory sermons 
at weddings on the virtues of continence and the wickedness 
of begetting children which nature can so easily replace 
that the state has no interest in feeding them. A legislature 
which should pass such an act, he asserts, would be torn 
in pieces by the mob and deserve it. Far other is the true 
policy of governments, ‘“‘not to prevent their subjects from 
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multiplying, but to provide uses and employments for them 
as fast as they multiply. If in any country they increase 
faster than means, not merely for their existence, but for their 
well-being are provided, in that country there is a defect of 
policy; the error is in human institutions, not in the unerring 
laws of nature; in man, not in his Maker.” 

This is the constant burden of Southey’s criticism, but he 
does not therefore agree to the demands of political radicals. 
On the contrary he argues that such changes as parliamentary 
reform and Catholic emancipation will do more harm than 
good. His early enthusiasm for the French Revolution, he 
declares, was based not so much on faith in the rights of 
man as in the hope “of rapid improvement and indefinite 
progression,” an enthusiasm quenched when he saw that the 
political power of an ignorant populace was made the 
instrument, not of progress, but of tyranny. The prosperity 
of the United States, he maintains, was not due to the form 
of government but to conditions of life in a new and rich 
country where an unparalleled demand for labor existed 
among a sparse population. European countries were 
wholly different. Among them extension of the franchise 
would merely give votes to a people being daily rendered 
more unfit to use them wisely for their own good. Their 
power would be manipulated, not for the purpose of making 
the poor wiser, better, or richer, but for making the existing 
rich poorer. On the ruins of France had risen, not a more 
enlightened people, but Napoleon. On the ruins of English 
society would arise a rule of demagogues and in Ireland, 
at least, of priests. But the ruin would come first. The 
vox dei might be in the vox populi, but only in the sense that 
God was in the earthquake and the storm. And the storm 
past, the old problems would remain. The condition of the 
English people was not due to the form of English govern- 
ment, which, though parliamentary representation might be 
improved, was on the whole a fortunate compromise of 
differing interests. That government would only be 
weakened by sweeping political change. At the end of the 
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eighteenth century, Southey notes, only the educated classes 
had produced Jacobins; the poor rioted for church and king. 
If Jacobinism had now infected the lower classes, it was 
because economic and social change, accelerated by war, 
had rendered them easy prey for the political agitator. 
The remedy lay in better not in changed government, in laws 
that would improve the state of men’s lives. To one such 
agitator, therefore, Southey declared that “the condition of 
the populace, physical, moral, and intellectual, must be 
improved, or a Jacquerie, a bellum servile will be the result. 
It is the people at this time who stand in need of reformation, 
not the government.” 

Now this position, that happiness, though its basis be 
social and economic, can best be promoted by change in the 
hearts rather than in the governments of men, is in some 
ways obviously the most extremely radical that can be 
taken. In taking it, therefore, Southey became, not the 
usual sort of reactionary nor the recalcitrant renegade, but 
one who went in one direction at any rate so far beyond the 
radicals of his day that he seemed to merge with the Tories. 
He says himself that he kept his face toward the sun as it 
moved. Macaulay says that he travelled to the antipodes 
and never saw the day. We may say that he swung so far 
to the left as to seem finally to stand upon the extreme 
right. There, however, he finds that, if the hearts of men 
are to be changed,. someone must begin trying to change 
them, and persuasion, he concludes like Godwin, can bring 
about conversion. He concludes also, and perhaps not 
unreasonably, that those most amenable to persuasion are 
not the weak who desire power but the strong who already 
possess it. Having thus in a sense boxed the political 
compass, he proposes to the rich and the rulers of England 
that, from being pikes in the fishpond, they become saviors 
and evangels to the little fish, that to the woes of society 
they apply a species of revolution as a remedy. 

Those “real and radical reforms” which Southey urged 
naturally show less consistency and penetration than do his 
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criticisms of existing conditions. At times his suggestions 
point toward decentralization of society and industry in 
small communal units reminiscent of Godwin and pantisoc- 
racy but with less extravagance of theory. He was, 
therefore, deeply interested in the ideas and enterprises of 
Robert Owen. He saw in them nothing inherently im- 
practicable. Their ill success he attributed to insufficient 
funds, and that lack to Owen’s regrettable infidelity or at 
any rate to the latter’s failure to enlist the support of some 
form of religious enthusiasm—even Unitarianism or Sweden- 
borgianism might have served. In Owen himself Southey 
saw such a pantisocrat as he himself had been; if they had 
met in 1796 instead of in 1816, the meeting, he thought, 
might have been important for both. As it was, these were 
but occasional harkings back to Utopia, and he had to con- 
tent himself for the most part with urging leadership in 
altruism upon the ruling classes in the form of a highly 
centralized paternalism. Government, he told them, should 
be not merely a police power, but a social agency of unlimited 
scope. The war had shown the possibility of borrowing on 
the public credit. Let the state borrow now for purposes 
of welfare as it had done for those of war. This would 
prevent the evils that might attend the too rapid liquidation 
of the national debt and encourage thrift. Savings banks 
would assist toward the same ends. Money thus raised— 
and the state, unlike individuals, could never have too 
much—should be used at once for great public works such 
as harbors, roads, and the reclamation of lands. The poor 
would thus be given employment; wages would take the 
place of poor relief; the general prosperity would be in- 
creased. A far more important duty, however, was the 
extension of the national church in order that the people 
might be brought up in the way they should go. The 
clergy should be increased and strengthened, new chapels 
built, and, taking a leaf from the book of the Romanists and 
the Wesleyans, ministers of the established religion should 
carry the gospel to the poor in mines and factories. In 
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close alliance with the church should go universal popular 
education, the immediate carrying out of which Southey 
somewhat innocently thought had been rendered feasible, if 
not inexpensive, by the system of mutual tuition devised by 
the Rev. Andrew Bell. Finally Britain should “cast her 
swarms,” become the mother of a family of free nations 
within the empire, open up colonial lands, direct and encour- 
age emigration. 

These are Southey’s larger proposals, but he was prolific 
in more specific suggestions as well. There should be 
economy in the administration of government, but public 
servants, especially in the lower ranks, should be adequately 
paid and made to feel secure in their positions. The army 
and navy, impressment abolished, should be recruited 
through schools for training common soldiers and sailors, 
increased pay in the service, rewards of merit, retiring 
allowances and pensions. Other proposals have more of the 
odd and amusing in them. Beguinages or protestant nun- 
neries should be established to provide for indigent but 
respectable females. A system of elevated foot-paths 
should be built up and down the land in order that pedes- 
trians may go dry and safe from the highway. Far less 
engaging is the shrill insistence that the popular press 
should be curbed, agitators put down, public-houses strictly 
limited and regulated, the Catholic church held in fear and 
abhorrence. Here we encounter that temper in Southey 
which could madly expect to exterminate Byron with a 
laureate’s preface. 

It would be idle now to expatiate upon these pleas for a 
kind of Anglican and Tory socialism. Certain conclusions 
are, however, clear. The radicalism of the youthful Southey 
had been in part the boyish expectation of Utopia through 
political revolution. The radicalism of the later Southey was 
the belief that progress depended on the state of men’s hearts 
and minds, and that it could and should be brought about 
by the leaders and rulers of England. In the wisdom of the 
common people he had never had anything but the most 
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theoretical kind of faith; even his early epics turned upon 
the deliverance of the people at the hands of some “‘mis- 
sioned” maid or hero whose power was for the people but of 
God. In the need of the people, however, and in the duty 
of serving that need, he believed with religious passion, and, 
be it said, with fanatic bad temper. Yet whatever in our 
conception of him derives from Byron or Macaulay has in 
it a large element of error. This is not the place at which to 
discuss either the man’s weaknesses or his general reputation 
and influence, but it may be noted in conclusion that his 
true strength was perceived by Carlyle. The latter had 
approved, for reasons that should now be plain, of the 
writings which have here been discussed. He was, more- 
over, gratified in his surly way by the older man’s warm 
commendation of his French Revolution. Both appear 
to have recognized that, in spite of wide difference in personal 
circumstances, each had the same faith at heart. Our 
last significant glimpse of Southey, therefore, quite appro- 
priately comes from Carlyle. They sat together on a sofa in 
Henry Taylor’s parlor, talking of the state of England. 
“Tt will not and it can not come to good,” exclaimed Southey, 
and Carlyle perfectly assented. 

; WILLIAM HALLER 
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XIV. POETRY, PROSE, AND RHYTHM 





The following study represents an attempt to determine 
the fundamental difference between poetry and prose and the 
relation of simple rhythm, or metre, to poetry. The reader 
; should bear in mind that in all branches of science and art 
i distinctions and classifications hold good, as a rule, only in a 
4 broad and general way; there are always border-line phen- 
} omena that defy classification. For example, we make a 
Fs general distinction between animal and plant life, and yet of 
; some of the lower forms of life it is difficult to say whether 
; 





they belong in the one class or in the other. Or again, it is no 
uncommon thing to hear chemists and physicists dispute 
regarding the provinces of their respective sciences. And 
again, rhythm and melody seem to us to be very different 
things, and yet at bottom they are both rhythm, because 
differences in pitch depend upon differences in frequency of 
vibration, and in any melody these vibration frequencies 
stand in a rhythmical relation to each other. The farther 
we penetrate into any subject, the more difficult does exact 
classification become. And so our distinction between 
poetry and prose must be taken in a rather broad and 
general way. There are pieces of prose which seem to be 
highly poetic in nature, and there are poems ifi which the 
writer seems to have encroached upon the province of prose. 
Be this as it may, I believe we can at least say that in this 
direction lies the field of poetry, in that the field of prose. 
With this general reservation, then, let us ask the question: 
What is the essential difference between poetry and prose? 
Numerous attempts have been made to determine this 
difference. Most commonly the answer to the question has 
h been that poetry represents an appeal to the emotions, 
prose to the reason. Let us glance at a few typical defini- 
tions of poetry: 
Theodore Watts says: “Absolute poetry is the concrete 
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and artistic expression of the human mind in emotional and 
rhythmical language.” 

C. M. Gayley: “Poetry may be defined as the imaginative 
and emotive expression or suggestion of that which has sig- 
nificance in the . . . metrical medium of language appro- 
priate to the subject.” 

Coleridge: ‘The common essence of all the forms of poetry 
consists in the excitement of emotion for the immediate 
purpose of pleasure through the medium of beauty; herein 
contradistinguishing poetry from science, the immediate 
object and primary purpose of which is truth and possible 
utility.” 

R. M. Alden: “Poetry is the art of representing human 
experiences, in so far as they are of lasting or universal 
interest, in metrical language, usually with chief reference to 
the emotions and by means of the imagination”; and com- 
menting on his phrase, “with chief reference to the emotions,” 
Professor Alden continues: “Here the emotions are in 
contrast with the reason. Prose literature ordinarily makes 
its primary appeal to the reason, adding the materials of 
intelligent thinking one to the other, with clearness and 
coherence as its essential qualities. The poet on the other 
hand, although he too may appeal to the intelligence of 
his reader, seeks his point of contact with some possible emo- 
tion which will correspond with the emotion dominating 
his own theme. ... A great poem is marked by the 
presentation of a great idea. Yet its characteristic quality 
will nevertheless be the fusion of this idea with an utterance 
of joy, sorrow, love, pity, or fear, by means of which it will 
find lodgment in the reader’s mind, fused there also with the 
corresponding emotion.” 

The untenableness of this distinction, however, has been 
clearly pointed out by Professor F. N. Scott,! who maintains 
that ‘‘taking English prose in bulk and setting it over against 


1“The Most Fundamental Differentia of Poetry and Prose,” P.M.L.A. 
XIX. 250 ff. 
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English verse in bulk, it is not so easy as one might think, to 
say which of the two displays more joy, more wrath, more 
passion.” To be sure the critics do not distinguish carefully 
between scientific prose and literary prose, or prose fiction. 
Alden seems to be contrasting scientific treatises with poetry, 
whereas Scott evidently has in mind prose fiction, when he 
attributes as much emotion to it as to poetry. The differ- 
ence between the two classes of prose will be referred to 
later. Instead of drawing the distinction between the two 
forms of expression along the lines of emotion and reason, 
Professor Scott suggests that “poetry is communication in 
language for expression’s sake; prose is expression in language 
for communication’s sake,” an idea which, he says, was 
suggested to him by John Stuart Mill’s statement that 
“eloquence is heard, poetry is overheard.”’ If the desire for 
self-expression predominates, the type is that of poetry. As 
Shelley says: “A poet is a nightingale who sits in darkness 
and sings to cheer its own solitude with sweet sounds.” 
And Mrs. Browning: 


What the poet writes, 
He writes; mankind accepts it if it suits. 


As to the relation of rhythm to poetry and prose, Professor 
Scott holds that in self-expression “the individual is busy 
primarily with his own thoughts and feelings. His mind is 
self-centered. . . . Under such circumstances it is possible 
for the rhythm to be shaped by purely physiological or 
psychological causes.” But communicative utterance 
“arises, as in the cry for help, from the urgent necessities of a 
practical situation. It adapts itself to these necessities. . . 
Its rhythm is determined by the auditor’s response.” I 
believe that Scott’s distinction between poetry and prose 
is a correct one and it is not my purpose to try to disprove it. 
I should like, however, to look at the problem not from the 
point of view of the purpose of the poet or the prose writer, 
but rather from the point of view of two different mental 
processes involved in these two types of literary composition. 
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Furthermore, it seems to me that the simple rhythm of poetry 
is due not so much to the fact that the individual is busy with 
his own thoughts and feelings, as to the fact that his thoughts 
are not in the nature of problems which call for the forming 
of explicit judgments. And, again, the irregularity of the 
rhythm of prose is due not so much to the delay incident to 
the gaining of a response, as to the mental process of reflec- 
tive thought and of forming judgments. 

Our understanding of the whole problem can perhaps be 
somewhat deepened and clarified if we examine it from a 
slightly different angle. The difference between poetry and 
prose rests, I believe, upon a difference in the nature of two 
mental processes: in poetry the intellectual content is 
furnished by the process of direct apprehension, or immediate 
understanding; in prose it is furnished largely by indirect 
comprehension, or judgment and reflective thought. To be sure, 
this does not constitute a complete definition of poetry and 
prose, but it is, I believe, the basic distinction between them, 
and from it can be derived the essential characteristics of 
each. From this point of view, rhythm will also appear in 
its proper relation to poetry ana prose, if we examine it in 
the light of psychology, for we shall see that any series of 
impressions or of nerve and muscle reactions will irresistibly 
take a rhythmic form, except when interfered with by the 
conscious effort that is involved in the process of indirect 
comprehension. And lastly, the element of emotion can be 
assigned to its proper place, when we recall that the difference 
in the effects produced by the two types of literature is a 
matter of two different phases of esthetic feeling, rather than 
one of the presence and absence of emotion. The discussion 
falls under three heads: first, apprehension and comprehen- 
sion; second, the relation of rhythm to poetry; and third, 
emotion and esthetic feeling. 


I 


Psychologists tell us that there are two ways of grasping 
meaning, the direct and the indirect. Familiar objects, 
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such as books, chairs, etc., we apprehend, or understand 
immediately upon perception; the meaning is directly 
apparent in the perception, or at least it follows so quickly 
that we are not conscious of forming a judgment; we accept 
it unconsciously and without question. Simple, immediate 
apprehension may result also without sensational perception 
by mere intellectual attention to an experience in memory or 
in imagination. On the other hand, there are objects and 
situations in which the meaning is not directly apparent, 
does not coincide with the act of perception, but must be 
indirectly comprehended. In such cases, we stop and search 
for the meaning; we are confronted by a problem; we assume 
a questioning attitude toward the matter; suggestions are 
aroused; we test the correctness of each suggestion and 
accept it or reject it. In this way we form an explicit judg- 
ment. And if the process involves the conscious draw- 
ing of an inference from our abstract and generalized 
knowledge, we call it reasoning, or reflective thought. Com- 
prehension involves division of attention between two 
mental contents; apprehension represents singleness of 
attention. This is a fundamental point of difference. 

If we examine poetry and prose in the light of these two 
mental processes, we shall find that apprehensicn is the 
method of poetry, comprehension the method of prose. 
To be sure, prose contains a certain amount of apprehension, 
but in the main this holds true. And no distinction need be 
made in either case between writer and reader; both the 
poet and the prose writer express themselves just as their 
minds naturally worked, and the reader receives the ideas 
by the same process. Let us illustrate by concrete examples. 
I take first a piece of scientific prose. The following is a 
part of the first paragraph of James’s Psychology: 


Psychology is the Science of Mental Life, both of its phenomena and 
their conditions. The phenomena are such things as we call feelings, 
desires, cognitions . . . and, superficially considered, their variety and 
complexity is such as to leave a chaotic impression on the observer. The 
most natural and consequently the earliest way of unifying the material 
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was, first, to classify it as well as might be, and secondly, to affiliate the 
diverse mental modes thus found, upon a simple entity, the personal Soul, 
of which they are taken to be so many facultative manifestations. 


Here the questioning attitude can be detected immediately; 
the author is constantly confronted by a complex set of facts; 
he is constantly putting problems to himself: Is Psychology 
a science? Is it a science of mental life? Does it include 
more than the phenomena? Does it include also the condi- 
tions? What are the phenomena? Are they simple or 
varied and complex? Have wea clear or chaotic impression 
of them, etc. Every statement, practically every phrase, 
represents an explicit judgment reached after a process of 
questioning. To be sure, the judgments may have been 
formed very rapidly, and some of them almost unconsciously, 
because of the author’s familiarity with the subject, but his 
mental attitude was undoubtedly one of questioning, 
weighing, deciding; he was careful to make accurate state- 
ments, the correctness of which could not be satisfactorily 
challenged. 

Contrast with this a stanza from Shelley’s The Cloud: 


I wield the flail of the lashing hail, 
And whiten the green plains under; 
And then again I dissolve in rain; 
And laugh as I pass ir thunder. 


There is here no questioning attitude, no forming of judg- 
ments. For the poet, the hail ¢s a lashing flail, and the cloud 
laughs. He apprehends these pictures directly, vividly, and 
assumes that everyone else does the same. He does not 
question and test the correctness of his statements; he 
anticipates no challenge of their truth. In poetry, then, 
there is no attempt to convince. But, on the other hand, 
poetry is more than mere self-expression; it represents also 
a desire on the part of the poet to make others, kindred souls, 
appreciate vividly and with pleasure facts which they 
already know, or which they accept immediately and without 
questioning. 
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Looked at from this point of view, many of the catchwords 
of literary criticism may appear in a somewhat new light. 
We speak of the poet’s intuition, or vision, or inspiration; 
we say that helivesin intimate contact with nature and with 
human experience. These are all merely different ways of 
saying that he grasps meaning immediately, concretely, 
vividly, without weighing suggestions and forming explicit 
judgments before making his statements. This does not 
mean, however, that the poet’s apprehension and expression 
are devoid of suggestions; on the contrary, suggestion con- 
stitutes, as we all know, one of the chief characteristics of 
poetry; but such suggestions are not the kind that demand to 
be weighed and accepted or rejected; they are merely 
associated ideas of varying degrees of unusualness, which are 
called up by the original perception, and they add richness 
to it without causing any delay in the mental process. 

Again, poetry is said to be concrete, prose abstract. 
This accords with our division of the two types, because in 
perception through sensation, as also in memory and imagina- 
tion (and these are the province of poetry), we are always 
dealing with concrete objects and experiences, whereas 
abstraction and generalization are the result of judgment and 
reason. Hence it is that the language of poetry cousists 
chiefly of figures of speech, such as the simile, metaphor, 
personification, metonomy, synedoche, etc., for these 
all make for concreteness and immediate apprehension. 
The purpose of the devices of poetic diction is to stimulate 
the attention and thereby suppress the functioning of the 
reason. With our mind’s eye we must see the picture so 
vividly that no questioning as to the truth or plausibility of 
the idea can arise in us; we must take the poet on faith; 
our reason must be suppressed. What finer poetry, but less 
plausible fact, than The Ancient Mariner or Prometheus 
Unbound. 

The exclusion of reason from the field of poetry refers 
merely to the process of reasoning, not to its result. To be 
sure, there may be reason in poetry; in some poetry there is a 
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great deal of it. Every poet reflects more or less on the 
problems of life, on human experience, but when he comes 
to express his ideas, he abandons the process of weighing and 
judging, grasps the idea immediately, vividly, and projects 
it concretely under the forms of sense perception or imagina- 
tion. The truth which he states may show the result of 
reflection, may stand the test of reason, but the expression of 
it was not reached by the process of reasoning. And 
when we read such poetry, we do not receive it as argument, 
as carefully considered statement; we do not assume a 
questioning attitude toward it; we feel it to be correct, we 
accept it at once as truth. So-called reflective poetry of the 
Tintern Abbey or Rabbi Ben Ezra type does not contain 
systematic reflective thinking such as a philosopher or 
scientist would engage in. It represents merely a chain of 
associated ideas, presented in vivid imagery, conceived 
in a solemn, philosophizing mood, and arranged in a sequence 
which moves from a natural beginning to a natural end, that 
is, possesses artistic unity. And the effect which such 
poetry produces is not that of intellectual conviction, but 
rather of esthetic satisfaction. 

So far, no reference has been made to the usual division of 
prose into works of art and scientific treatises, for the reason 
that these two types do not differ as to the mental process 
involved, but only as to the object of the author, and as to 
his manner of arranging the ideas. The scientist is con- 
cerned merely with stating the truth accurately, and with 
presenting his material in an orderly and logical manner; 
the artist wishes to produce a certain esthetic effect, and in 
order to do this, he must arrange his ideas and situations in a 
special sequence. Both the scientist and the novelist deal 
analytically with their facts, and it is entirely immaterial 
whether these facts be actual or imagined. This point will be 
referred to again under the discussion of esthetic feeling. 
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II 


Now, what is the relation of rhythm to poetry and prose? 
Rhythm is the regular recurrence of stress, the periodic 
alternation of tension and relaxation. The human organism 
always reacts rhythmically to a series of stimuli. If, for 
example, we center our attention on the ticking of a clock, 
we shall soon find ourselves stressing the alternate strokes. 
Any succession of equal impressions and of the corresponding 
muscular reactions will irresistibly take on a rhythmic form. 
This phenomenon is merely the physical counterpart of the 
rhythmical fluctuations of attention itself. The object of 
our attention is intermittently clear and obscure; there is a 
periodic rise and fall of vividness. The physiological 
explanation of this manner of functioning of the organism 
is to be found in the necessary alternation of activity and 
recuperation of the nerves and muscles, and the periodic 
form of such alternation seems to result in the greatest 
efficiency. This natural rhythm, however, is disturbed 
by the feeling of effort which accompanies the process of 
reflective thinking. Wundt? calls attention to this fact. 
Furthermore, it is a matter of common observation that a 
person engaged in any automatic rhvthmic act, such as 
walking or dancing, will stop suddenly if confronted with a 
problem which demands conscious thought. This gives us a 
suggestion as to the relation of rhythm to poetry and prose. 
In poetry, the meaning is grasped immediately and without 
conscious effort. The intellectual content merely represents 
the poet’s chain of associated ideas, suggestions accepted 
without mental effort, and the reader allows himself to be 
directed along the same line and in thesame way. Sucha 
process offers no obstacle to the natural rhythmic functioning 
of the organism. In prose, on the other hand, the mind is 
presented with problems which require reflection, thought, 
the conscious expenditure of effort, and division of attention, 
and this does interfere with normal rhythmic functioning 


2 Volker psychologie, I, part 2, p. 386. 
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Poetry which represents too much of the effort of thinking 
tends just to that extent to become unrhythmical; and prose 
which largely assumes the consent of the reader borders 
closely upon poetry and tends irresistibly to become rhyth- 
mical. Poets differ much in this respect. Tennyson’s lines, 
for example, we read with easy and well-marked rhythm; 
but much of Browning’s verse is for the average reader at 
first rather halting and unrhythmical. This is not due solely 
to obscureness of expression and to the unusualness of the 
chain of mental images; it arises also from the fact that his 
work exhibits a rather heavy admixture of the process of 
thought. Take for example the first two stanzas of The 
Laboratory: 

Now that I, tying thy glass mask tightly, 

May gaze thro’ these faint smokes curling whitely, 

As thou pliest thy trade in this devil’s-smithy— 

Which is the poison to poison her, prithee? 

He is with her, and they know that I know 

Where they are, what they do: they believe my tears flow 
While they laugh, laugh at me, at me fled to the drear 
Empty church, to pray God in, for them!—I am here. 


The expression in these stanzas is not especially obscure, 
nor is the chain of ideas very unusual;.but the poet seems to 
be trying too hard to state his facts accurately; these lines 
are almost prose. Of course, the bulk of Browning’s work is 
excellent poetry, representing in the main the result of very 
sane and profound reflection, expressed in bold and telling 
imagery; but we must admit that it exhibits at times also the 
process of thinking. 

We can say, then, that simple rhythm, or meter, is the 
essential form of poetry; that this form, however, is not 
determined by any emotional quality of poetry, but rather by 
the fact that the whole human organism reacts rhythmically 
except when the mind is occupied with the process of thinking. 
A series of ideas obtained by apprehension will irresistibly 
take on rhythmic form; but, on the other hand, this very 
rhythm will aid in rendering our appreciation of the ideas 
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more vivid and intense. Again, different chains of idea 
induce different moods and feelings, and express themselve 
in different rhythms, and, on the other hand, the rhythm 
reacts to intensify the mood. Hence, rhythm is not only 
an essential of poetry, it is also a positive aid in the producing 
of effects. 

III 


Just a few words regarding the idea that poetry appeals to 
the emotions, prose to the reason. In psychology, in literary 
criticism, and in common usage, the word “emotion” refers 
generally to such psychophysical phenomena as joy, grief, 
anger, fear, hope, etc. Sometimes the word is used in a 
rather lax way, as the equivalent of “‘feeling,’”’ and we meet 
such expressions as “religious emotion,’ and “esthetic 
emotion.” But for the sake of accuracy, it would seem 
desirable to limit the word to the former meaning. Now 
emotion in this sense is not the distinctive characteristic of 
poetry. The inappropriateness of the word ‘‘emotion,” as it 
is generally used in connection with poetry, has been pointed 
out by Professor Neilson.’ In its place, he suggests the 
term “‘intensity’’; and he characterizes this quality of a poem 
as “the result of the artist’s caring immensely about whatever 
aspect of his work especially appeals to him.” Edgar Allan 
Poe, also, must have been trying to avoid the word ‘“‘emo- 
tion’ when, in his essay on the Poetic Principle, he spoke of 
this quality as “the elevating excitement of the soul.” 

What, then, is this element of poetry which is so often 
referred to as emotion, and wherein does it differ from the 
feeling produced in us by a piece of prose fiction? The 
answer, of course, is that we have here two types, or phases, 
of the esthetic feeling, and this is something very different 
from an ordinary emotion. The esthetic feeling is no doubt 
accompanied by a slight suggestion of an emotion, but what 
we primarily experience upon reading a poem or a novel, 
as in the enjoyment of painting or music, is not an emotion, 


3 Essentials of Poetry, p. 29. 
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but the esthetic thrill, the “elevating excitement of the 
soul.” The term “intensity” is undoubtedly preferable to 
that of “emotion,” if by it we mean intensity of esthetic 
feeling. But it should be remembered that prose fiction also 
produces an esthetic feeling very similar to that produced by 
poetry. The matter will be made clearer by a brief glance at 
the nature of emotions and the esthetic feeling. To be sure, 
psychologists do not agree exactly in their interpretation of 
these two phenomena, but the following statements represent 
perhaps the most generally accepted views. 

Emotions may be defined as very intense and complex feel- 
ings, representing high organic excitation and conflicting 
instinctive reactions, with a resultant stoppage of mental 
activities. According to William James, emotion is merely 
a group of sensations reflexly excited by some object or 
situation; “bodily changes follow directly the perception of 
the exciting fact, and our feeling of the changes as they occur 
is the emotion.” Others maintain that the bodily sensations 
are not the whole of the emotion, but that mental processes 
which are started by the perception also form a part of 
the complex state. At any rate, the bodily reactions, such as 
the quickened pulse, short breath, the pale or the flushed 
face, the flow of tears, the lump in the throat, and the 
common instinctive reactions of fight, or flight, etc., are the 
motor counterparts of certain pyschic states. The inter- 
ruption of mental activities mentioned above is peculiar 
to the emotions; in all other feelings, the processes of percep- 
tion, thought, and imagination go on without any special 
disturbance. 

The esthetic feeling, on the other hand, is characterized by 
a heightened functioning, or stimulation, of the whole organ- 
ism, combined with inhibition of action, unusual concentra- 
tion of attention, a state of rapt contemplation, or repose, 
loss of consciousness of self, and unusual activity of the 
imagination. Everything is excluded from the field of 
attention except the one thing in which we are absorbed, 
and appreciation and enjoyment become for this reason 
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the more intense and vivid. The esthetic feeling may be 
looked upon as a form of satisfied expectation. In music, 
for example, there is set up a chain of tone and rhythm, in 
literature a chain of ideas; and according to a fundamental 
demand of our nature, the chain, or sequence, calls for a 
certain continuation and conclusion. The getting of the tone 
or idea that we feel to be the right one creates for us the sense 
of perfection, of unity, and in this illusion, then, by a pro- 
cess which is sometimes called “‘sympathetic imitation,” or 
“sympathetic feeling,” we ourselves actually experience a 
moment of perfection. Until the expectation is satisfied, the 
psychophysical organism is in a state of suspense, of disturbed 
equilibrium, in a kind of conflict, and the esthetic feeling is 
in the nature of a reconciliation, or resolving, of contending 
forces. 

It will be seen, then, that the common emotions and the 
esthetic feeling stand in sharp contrast to each other. 
Emotion represents turmoil, conflict, instinctive reactions, 
the endeavor to reach a goal; esthetic feeling represents repose, 
reconciliation of conflict, satisfied expectation, inhibition of 
action, equilibrium. Emotion is accompaniea by stoppage 
of mental activity; esthetic feeling favors vividness and 
intensity of attention and unusual activity of imagination. 
This distinction is of great importance, for it shows us how 
negligible must be the element of real emotion, both in 
literature and in the other arts. A poem or a novel does 
not contain such emotions as anger, fear, pity, joy; it merely 
contains the idea or suggestion of the emotion; it deals with 
emotion, but is not real emotion, either for the poet or the 
reader. When we read a so-called emotional poem or novel, 
we do not ourselves experience the emotion of pity, or fear, or 
jealousy; we are merely conscious of the idea of the emotion. 
What we do actually experience is the esthetic feeling, or, 
as Ethel D. Puffert expresses it, “pleasurable excitement 

. with a fringe of emotional association.”” The esthetic 


‘The Psychology of Beauty, p. 282. 
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feeling always culminates in stimulation, exhilaration, 
satisfaction, pleasure, whereas the real emotions are in many 
cases decidedly unpleasurable. And what is true of the 
reader is also true of the poet; he was not actually experiencing 
the emotion when he wrote the poem; if he had been, he 
probably could not have written it; the emotion would have 
disturbed his mental activity to such an extent that he could 
not have viewed the experience in its universal aspect. Is 
not this what Wordsworth had in mind when he said that 
poetry “takes its origin from emotion recollected in tranquil- 
lity’? Schiller in his criticism of Biirger’s poems discusses this 
point, saying that the poet must free himself from his inner 
experience and objectify and idealize it before he can write 
about it; that he should beware of attempting to depict 
grief while he himself is still suffering grief. The poet must 
work himself through his emotion and reach a state of mental 
equilibrium before he can create a work of art which will 
produce an esthetic experience for the reader. 

Let us illustrate the matter of the esthetic feeling pro- 
duced by poetry by examining one of the great imaginative 
works of English literature, The Ancient Mariner. This is 
one of the best poems to study from this point of view, 
because of the great number of elements with which the 
poet operates. You will recall that Coleridge carries us 
through a long series of contrasted ideas: heat and cold, 
light and dark, calm and motion, clearness and mist, joy and 
grief, innocence and guilt, sin and atonement, the beautiful 
and the ugly, life and death, etc., and each of these is pre- 
sented to us vividly, concretely, so that we apprehend it 
immediately, see it, or hear it, or feel it with the imagination. 
Now these elements are not emotions; they are ideas, sugges- 
tions, mental images, and they are, in the province of the 
mind, what musical tones are in the province of physical 
sensation; they are, in the hand of the poet, what tones are 
in the hand of the musician. And our enjoyment in both 
cases is due to the fact that the artist carries us through 
a series of pleasing ideas (or tones), each of which follows 
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naturally on the preceding one, and brings us finally back 
to the starting point, or to that end toward which the 
series moves from the beginning. The pleasure is purely 
an esthetic one, depending partly upon the beauty of the 
single elements, but chiefly upon the movement and its 
culmination. This movement is generally spoken of as a 
chain of disturbed equilibrium, and the culmination consists 
in the restoring of the equilibrium. We feel this very 
definitely in music. When a certain chain of melody is 
started up, it cannot stop at just any point; our conscious- 
ness of harmony and rhythm (which at bottom are one and 
the same) is in a state of disturbed equilibrium, and the con- 
flict must be resolved in a restored equilibrium. Now 
exactly the same thing is true of poetry; the mental images 
correspond to the tones of music. The poet sets up a certain 
chain of images through which we move in a state of dis- 
turbed equilibrium until the series is brought to an end which 
restores that equilibrium. Hence the culmination of the 
movement of such a chain is often called “satisfied expecta- 
tion.” Now in The Ancient Mariner, although the poet 
operates with a great many different elements in the single 
parts of the work, yet he lets the chief movement of the 
poem as a whole consist in the transition from the idea of 
hate to that of love. Consequently, from purely artistic 
considerations he was forced to let his poem end with a note 
of perfect love: 

He prayeth best, who loveth best 

All things both great and small; 

For the dear God who loveth us, 

He made and loveth all. 
That is the idea toward which the series irresistibly moves. 
Coleridge was not moralizing, not trying to teach a lesson, 
when he wrote those lines. In fact, he himself later said: 
“The moral sentiment intrudes on the reader too much as the 
principle or the cause of the action. It ought to have had 
no more moral than an Arabian Night’s tale.” The beauty 
of The Ancient Mariner lies in the fact that it consists of a 
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series of vivid mental images, each of which follows naturally 
on the preceding one, until the chain reaches a perfectly 
satisfying end. Throughout the course of this movement 
the reader is held “‘spellbound,” as we say, like the wedding 
guest himself. For the time he accepts as fact all of this 
mass of utter nonsense. Why? Because he sees it so vividly 
with his mind’s eye that his faculty of reason is suppressed. 
“Seeing is believing.” 

Let us try now to define more accurately the difference 
between prose fiction and poetry from the point of view 
of the esthetic feelings produced by each. This can be 
best done by comparing poetry and prose with some of the 
other arts. Painting and music make their appeal through 
the eye and the ear; they are purely sensational. A painting 
pleases through symmetry of design and harmony of colors; 
music through rhythm and harmony of tones. They possess 
no real intellectual content, except the capacity to suggest 
an idea, a situation, a mood, and to stimulate the imagina- 
tion. Literature, on the other hand, possesses intellectual 
content; human experience, ideas, form its very substance. 
But, as has been shown above, the nature of this intellectual 
content differs in the fields of poetry and prose. The 
novelist follows the method of the writer of a scientific 
treatise; both deal analytically with the facts; the novelist 
is concerned with analyzing motive and character, with con- 
vincing the reason, with telling his story, that is, with 
imparting information, and what he says must be plausible. 
All this involves reflection and the forming of judgments, 
and such mental processes interfere with our natural rhyth- 
mical functioning. Ina novel, the intellectual content is the 
whole substance of the art; there is no sensational element of 
rhythm; the esthetic effect depends solely on the sequence 
of ideas and the form in which they are presented. And 
although minor esthetic feelings may be aroused at points 
during the course of the novel, yet it is only at the end that 
the real culminating thrill, the satisfaction, is experienced. 
(The pleasure which we feel during the reading of a novel 
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is in the main derived from recognition, surprise and sus- 
pense, and these are of an intellectual, not an esthetic, 
nature.) But in poetry, in which the intellectual content is 
furnished by immediate apprehension, there is no obstacle 
to rhythmic functioning and a rather free play of the imagina- 
tion, so that, in addition to the esthetic feeling which is 
produced by the poem as a whole, there is throughout its 
length a constant stimulating and intensifying, due to the 
reaction of rhythm and imagination on the esthetic feeling. 
Thus, poetry occupies a position midway between music and 
prose fiction; it represents a blending of sensational and 
intellectual elements; in its rhythm and tone effects it 
approaches music, in its intellectual content it approaches 
prose. Carlyle very fittingly characterized poetry as 
“musical thought.” 

Just a few words regarding narrative poetry and its 
relation to prose fiction. In its beginnings all poetry was 
narrative; the ballad and epic relate the exploits of the tribe 
or its hero. But it must be borne in mind that the stories 
which make up these poems were well known to all the 
hearers; in fact, the different members of the group had a 
share in the composition of this folk poetry; the subject 
matter was the common possession of the whole tribe, and 
the end was known from the beginning. The interest in the 
story did not center in the development and solution of the 
plot, but merely in the manner in which the familiar events 
were allowed to pass in review before the minds of the 
hearers. The poet was under no obligation to satisfy his 
hearers intellectually by making his story appear plausible. 
About the facts and the outcome of the events there was no 
question. And, as we have seen above, as long as the 
subject matter is accepted by the hearer or reader without 
any questioning about its truth or correctness, the natural 
form of the composition is poetry. This is true of the 
Iliad and the Odyssey, of Beowulf, of the Nibelungenlied, of 
the Canterbury Tales, and of Paradise Lost. It has often 
been said that no narrative poem has persisted and become 
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a recognized masterpiece, which was not based upon a story 
that was well known to the readers of its time. But with 
the invented story, the new story, the situation is quite 
different. We are interested in the outcome of the plot, the 
solution of the tangle, and our intelligence must be satisfied; 
the whole thing must be made reasonably plausible within 
the world in which the events occur. For this type of 
narrative, prose is the natural medium of expression; and if 
one attempts to tell such a story in verse, he is encroaching 
upon the province of prose, and his effort is likely to result 
in an artificial product. The well-known story should be 
told in poetry, the new story in prose. 

In conclusion may I attempt a definition of poetry based 
upon the foregoing discussion: Poetry is that form of literary 
art in which the content consists of a series of mental images 
which are sufficiently vivid and unusual to force the atten- 
tion to occupy itself entirely with the act of apprehension, to 
the complete suppression of the faculty of reflective thinking; 
and this series of mental images, which will most naturally 
develop in simple rhythmic form, must be arranged in 
such order as that the sequence moves toward and finally 
reaches that end which we instinctively feel to be the right 
end, the satisfying end; that is, the whole series, like any 
other work of art, must produce for us that peculiar excita- 
tion which we call the esthetic experience. 

C. M. LotsPEicu 
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XV. HOW POETIC IS SHELLEY’S POETRY? 


(A CENTENARY VIEW) 


Poor Shelley’s after-fame is now almost as fluctuant as 
that scene of his ending, just a hundred years ago, when 
the waves bore him “‘darkly, fearfully, afar’ (July 8, 1822). 
The centenary of his death finds his status as a poet involved 
in peculiar uncertainty. Writers who have agreed fairly well 
on other matters have differed widely in their evaluations of 
Shelley’s style, particularly as compared with the styles of 
Wordsworth, Byron, and Keats. And almost any company 
of immediate poetry-lovers—I mean, those who maintain 
a healthy distrust of professional critics and a warm faith in 
their own predilections—can wax uncommonly disputatious 
if one of their number affirms that Shelley was a very real 
poet, or a very unreal one. Apparently his art is quite 
singular in its capacity to captivate and to repel. It so 
repelled Matthew Arnold that it appeared to him a maze 
which wise men should rather walk around than penetrate. 
Though he surveyed it tellingly, he never passed right through 
it with his hand on an unbroken clue; nor have his followers 
done so. Critics of another type have yielded themselves so 
fully to the poet’s fascinating meanders that eventually they 
could not emerge, with undimmed vision, into the open 
country beyond. In short, it has proved very difficult to 
bring the captivating and the repellent qualities of Shelley’s 
work under a single impartial scrutiny. But at least it 
should be clear that such a scrutiny should now confine 
itself to Shelley’s poems, submerging all other sources of 
impression. Extensive enquiry into the poet’s life, theories, 
and affiliations was called for by the singular nature of his 
case. But this enquiry has become entangled, rather obscur- 
ingly, with the question which in the end must stand alone: 
How poetic is Shelley’s poetry? 
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I 


That question may be faced most squarely, perhaps, in 
connection with Adonais, which, while thoroughly represen- 
tative of Shelley, has proved itself more generally satisfying to 
his readers than any other of his major poems. Certainly, 
in its own way, Adonais may be regarded as the most fas- 
cinating treatment in English poetry of an old human sub- 
ject: egret for the transitory and high yearning for the 
changeless—these two feelings companioning and enhancing 
each other, like variants of a single theme, until the “immor- 
tal longing’”’ can burn intensely, in a culminating moment, 
though the very air of death. The rhythm, almost unex- 
ampled in its combination of prevailing dignity with fluent 
shiftings of tone, carries the duple theme magically and cul- 
minates with it in the closing passage (stanzas 54, 55): 


That Light whose smile kindles the Universe, 
That Beauty in which all things work and move, 
That Benediction which the eclipsing Curse 

Of birth can quench not, that sustaining Love 
Which through the web of being blindly wove 
By man and beast and earth and air and sea, 
Burns bright or dim, as each are mirrors of 

The fire for which al] thirst, now beams on me, 
Consuming the last clouds of cold mortality. 


The breath whose mi,tht I have invoked in song 
Descends on me; my spirit’s bark is driven 

Far from the shore, far from the trembling throng 
Whose sails were never to the tempest given; 

The massy earth and spheréd skies are riven! 

I am borne darkly, fearfully afar; 

Whilst, burning through the inmost veil of heaven, 
The soul of Adonais, like a star, 

Beacons from the abode where the Eternal are. 


At once a rhythmic and a thematic triumph is that “Light” 
which kindles wistfully in the opening verse, and passes 
changefully through the ensuing lines like a leaping and 
subsiding torch-flame borne by a swift messenger, and bea- 
cons steadily for a moment at the close, as though from the 
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goal. The passage can be fascinating, if we are in the mood 
for it. But at another time, when we regard it with a 
certain degree of poetic intentness, it may easily become 
repellent, driving us back on our memory of lines that render 
an “immortal longing” in a more satisfying manner, such as 
Cleopatra’s 

Give me my robe, put on my crown; I have 

Immortal longings in me, now no more 

The juice of Egypt’s grape shall moist this lip - - - - 
To be sure, the whole speech of nineteen lines, if lifted from 
its context in Shakespeare’s play and placed alongside the 
Shelley passage, takes on some air of cheapness. Its half 
dozen superb verses are surrounded and tinged with the 
common soil of Elizabethan rhetoric. Shelley’s rhetoric and 
rhythm are more evenly distinguished, and his subject 
is more aspiring. Nevertheless, when our aim is sheer 
poetic pleasure, the Shakespeare passage is the more satis- 
fying of the two. For its author, unlike Shelley, is intent in 
a very high degree upon the specific kind of emotion he is 
rendering: namely the “immortal longing” of a passionate 
and egotistic nature now weary of the world, and eager to 
project its love and earthly splendor, painlessly, into eter- 
nity. The passage is remarkable for its variety of emotional 
tones, swiftly succeeding each other, yet dominated by a 
single homogeneous quality. Shelley, on the other hand, 
twines together two quite different qualities of emotion, in 
such a way as to frustrate both. His stanzas yearn upward 
toward a Light that is absolutely beneficent, “beyond the 
clouds of cold mortality,” and “‘like a star”’ in its eternal and 
awful peace. But this thread of high “immortal longing” 
is woven confusedly into a warp of restless mortal sympathies. 
The poet feels for the earthy ‘‘web of being” in which we are 
all enmeshed, the blind, warm life that pulses through 
“man and beast and earth and air and sea”’; and thereupon, 
somewhat diverging from that gregarious emotion, comes a 
rush of sympathy for his own unconventional spirit, far from 
the routine existence of ‘‘the trembling throng.” In short, 
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the mixed emotion of the passage is so restless that it fails of 
elevation, and so anxious for elevation that it is thin and 
warped in its human implications. 

Just previously (stanza 52) Shelley had been able to touch 
the same two spheres of feeling in swift alternation and yet 
without confusion: 

The One remains, the many change and pass; 

Heaven’s light forever shines, Earth’s shadows fly; 

Life, like a dome of many-colored glass, 

Stains the white radiance of Eternity - - - - - 
Here it seems that the poet has contemplated his “immortal 
longing” so intently that it can become, for a sufficient 
moment, a white and quiet light of emotion inundating al) 
else. The “‘white radiance of eternity” is felt distinctively 
so is this “‘many-colored”’ life of ours which dims and entirely 
stains that radiance, and yet transfuses it, in transitory 
domed splendor. Why then, in the sequel, does the poet 
collapse that dome and reduce that radiance to a kaleido- 
scopic figuration which mingles the white and colored lights 
factitiously? His palpable aim in the two final stanzas is to 
draw together, in one pattern, several topics which he has 
treated scatteringly in the course of the poem. But beneath 
that design is a deeper one. Consciously or not, he wishes to 
close the poem on his favorite note of high aspiration inter- 
woven, indistinguishably, with wide sympathy. 

Here, indeed, is the central purport of Skelley’s work as a 
whole, from Queen Mab to Hellas. He wished to express 


an unhampered sympathy with the wide “web of being” in 
men and Nature; and, at the same time, a pure devotion to |) 


“the Good,” or whatever one may choose to term the highest 
life of the spirit. He had an exceptionally keen sense for the 
old human longing to combine such sympathy with such 
devotion, “harmonizing this earth with what we feel above.” 
But he had an abnormally slight sense for the real diver- 
gency, and the continual opposition, of these two emotions 
in the general human heart. It is a matter of common 
experience, in individual lives and in history, that a heighten- 
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ing of our sentiment for “the Good” will narrow our sym- 
pathy with those features of life that seem most remote from 
it; and that a broadening of our sympathies, in an effort at 
readjustment, will pull down considerably our love of “the 
Good.” But this competition scarcely appears in Shelley’s 
work. So that, instead of striving as the human heart 
strives when it is most vital, toward a real harmony in which 
each of those two emotions should retain its own distinctive 
quality, Shelley quickly merged and denatured them. 
Hence the extraordinary sense of frustration which we 
experience when we try to read, with poetic intentness, his 
most ambitious work, Prometheus Unbound. The poem 
appeals at once to our yearning for universal sympathy and 
to our yearning for human perfection. These two senti- 
ments, when stimulated, tend to diverge and to develop 
themselves in competition with each other. But Shelley will 
not have them do so. From the first, he keeps winding and 
fusing them together in a single stream of undifferentiated 
emotion. For example, he merges more and more the 
qualities of the two principal personages, Prometheus and 
Asia. If these two characters had been made the vehicles, 
respectively, of ethical elevation and wide sympathy, their 
eventual reunion could have won a fine human and artistic 
significance, suggesting that fullness of life which the human 
spirit recognizes as its greatest potentiality. But in the 
course of the story, the initial nobility of Prometheus is 
soon softened down by his rising pity for all things, including 
the powers of evil (Act I, scene i, lines 53, 305, 480); and 
finally this active striver for mankind becomes a retired 
well-wisher, throbbing only with millenial reverie and 
sympathy (Act III, scene iii), On the other hand, the 
Aphroditic quality of Asia, her imaging of the universal 
pulsing desire that weaves the “web of being,’’ remains 
inchoate; for the poet wishes her to adumbrate also the 
higher kind of love that urges human perfection. Thus the 
outlines of Prometheus and his Asia fade into each other: 
the two are not married, but merged. The poem as a 
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whole frustrates and repels our poetic sense by attempting the 
music of the spheres on a single string. 

Since Shelley’s longing for human harmony means a 
denaturalization of the emotions which must take part in 
such harmony, it is essentially unpoetic. It has rhetorical 
zest and rhythmic sweep, but it lacks poetic spontaneity. 
Whatever spontaneity may mean in personal life, surely in 
verse it means that, for the moment, all the artist’s powers 
are intensely preoccupied in bringing out the full specific 
quality of his emotion, and in thus making it poetically 
real. But Shelley, asin the two final stanzas of Adonais, 
is intent on shaping up his theme, not on shaping out his 
emotion. The pattern achieved in that passage, as pre- 
viously suggested, is rhetorical and rhythmic, rather than 
poetic. It does not consist in a poetic realization of the 
writer’s emotions. Such unreality pervades Shelley’s more 
ambitious works, becoming acute in climactic passages. 
Its source, in the last analysis, is his peculiar longing for 
harmony—in other words, the kind of love, aspiration, and 
hope that run centrally through his poetry. These emotions 
failed to grow more specific and shapely, as Shelley’s powers 
in verse became more mature, for the simple reason that his 
interest in them was not mainly an artistic interest. He 
did not experience them with any depth of poetic orginality 
and spontaneity. Accordingly, those who have found in 
Shelley’s work an extraordinary and predominant spontaneity 
have had their eye (and often unwittingly) upon his tempera- 
ment rather than upon his art. Those who have condemned 
his poetry for mere spontaneity have left the gate open to 
those who have praised it for sheer spontaneity. Neither 
phrase is properly applicable to Shelley’s main territory. 
But in one field of poetry—a field very limited in its human 
value, but very keen in its human appeal—Shelley could be 
intensely spontaneous. 

1 Paul Elmer More’s essay on Shelley deals most penetratingly with 


the confused nature of Shelleyan criticism, and the actual nature of the 
Shelleyan temperament. But his treatment of the subject of spontaneity 
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II 


Through the false harmonies of Shelley runs a vital and 
captivating melody. It is the cry of “the spirit of solitude’’: 
the most exquisite note of utter loneliness in English poetry. 
His solitude is that of a spirit hovering between rich human 
sympathy and high self-satisfaction, not realizing either. 
Loneliness of this sort has been notably common during 
the past hundred and fifty years; but it hovers perpetually 
in the outskirts of human life. It is a mood that awaits any 
one whenever his dissatisfaction with human institutions and 
conventions begins to veil from him their deepest meaning. 
Through convention, in the finest sense of that nowadays 
degraded word, human sympathy and aspiration are at once 
restricted and, in some degree, made real. But Shelley 
would see only the deadening tendency of convention, and 
could therefore have no real fellowship with the deep con- 





in Shelley’s poetry seems inadequate. In reference to Francis Thompson’s 
remark upon the closing scenes of Prometheus Unbound—‘the spell on which 
depends such necromantic castles is some spirit of pain charm-poisoned at 
their base’—Mr. More says: “That charm-poisoned spirit was nothing 
less than the peculiar romantic illusion of the Revolution which ignored 
the native impulse of evil, ever lurking in the heart of man, ready to leap 
forth when its chains are shaken, and which valued the emotions in accord- 
ance with their mere spontaneity and intensity” (Shelburne Essays, Seventh 
Series, p. 18). But surely “the native impulse pf evil’ is itself amonz 
the emotions which are spontaneous and intense. Therefore Shelley’s failure 
to give a proper value to that impulse means that his criterion was not 
‘mere spontaneity and intensity,” and suggests that this phrase is not an 
exact key to his poetic art. The whole question would seem to turn on a 
proper distinction of the artistic mode from the moral mode of controlling 
emotion. Though these two modes are complementary, a too close approxi- 
mation of them will produce confusion in the criticism of poetry. Certainly, 
the man Shelley was deficient enough in self-control, and often followed the 
impulse of the moment: this may be called “mere spontaneity.” But it is 
equally true that he was deficient in the artistic instinct of following an 
emotion through, into its full specific nature: this means that he lacked 
poetic spontaneity. He was animated by a quick, vague affectionateness. 
He never followed its lower motions into the sphere of vivid lust, nor its 
higher motions into the sphere of firm love, either in his life or in his poetry. 
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vention-making power in our nature which imperfectly 
builds, and rebuilds, the house of life. That living structure, 
even while his nature craved its shelter and could find nothing 
beyond it but shadowy hopes and fears, could appear to 
him an idle painted veil: 

Lift not the painted veil which those who live 

Call Life; though unreal shapes be pictured there, 

And it but mimic all we would believe 

With colors idly spread,—behind, lurk Fear 

And Hope, twin Destinies, who ever weave 

Their shadows o’er the chasm sightless and drear. 

I knew one who had lifted it—he sought, 

For his lost heart was tender, things to love - - - - - 


Most poets, when their love is thus inadequate to the con- 
structive life of mankind, can float their homeless imagination 
for a while on the beating tides of common desire—from 
which Shelley shrank. A few can build up, through medita- 
tion, a higher companionship—for which Shelley was too 
wilful. At once exceptionally refined and extraordinarily 
restless, he found neither the relief of full desire nor the 
steadiness of calm thought: 

Alas! I have nor hope nr health, 

Nor peace within nor calm around, 

Nor that content surpassing wealth 

The sage in meditation found, 

And walked with inward glory crowned— 

Nor fame, nor power, nor love, nor leisure— 


But he found the very cadence of utter solitude. 

Shelley’s verse is at its best when he best realizes, poeti- 
cally, his loneliness. His dominant mood is then trance-like, 
for it is made of emotion which is withdrawing itself from 
the sources of emotion. It is a thin but real love of life, 
circling above an abyss of nothingness: thrilling upward, 
again and again, in an ecstasy poignant with a sense of its 
own coming dissolution;.but sinking down, with increasing 
frequency, in a state of despairing apathy. He achieved a 
fine art in the representation of apathy. Often it comes out 
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in dramatic touches, imaging either his own state of lonely 
suspension, as in the fragment “To the Moon,” which breaks 
off so suggestively: 


Art thou pale for weariness 

Of climbing heaven and gazing on the earth, 
Wandering companionless 

Among the stars that have a different birth,— 
And ever changing, like a joyless eye 

That finds no object worth its constancy? 
Thou chosen sister of the spirit, 

That gazes on thee till it pities— 


or the kind of apathy, opposite in origin and complemen- 
tary to his own, which descends upon mechanically conven- 
tional persons, such as the dead Ginevra’s husband: 


Some few yet stood around Gherardi there, 
Friends and relations of the dead,—and he, 
A loveless man, accepted torpidly 

The consolation that he wanted not; 

Awe in the place of grief within him wrought. 


But this vein is richest, of course, in Shelley’s lyric and 
sensuous stanzas. They range in tone all the way from the 
deathly languor of this passage in The Invocation to Misery: 


There out tent shall be the willow, 

And mine arm shall he thy pillow; 
Sounds and odors, sorrowful ‘ 
Because they once were sweet, shall lull 
Us to slumber, deep and dull; 


to the piercing desolation of When the Lamp is Shattered. 
The whole movement of this wonderful little piece is that of a 
love swaying down, so to speak, toward insensibility. In 
other poems, such as Jo A Skylark, the same love spirals‘ 
upward, in swift, ecstatic joyance: creating for a moment, 
in its longing to escape languor, a region where “languor 
cannot be.” Shelley’s delight and apathy must be felt, by a 
reader who would touch the finest pulse of his verse, as 
diastole and systole, as the lift and fall of a single wave of 
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emotion. His joy is unique in English poetry because it is 
uniquely near to apathy: 

The passing wind which heals the brow at noon, 

And may strike cold into the breast at night, 

Yet cannot linger where it soothes the most, 


Or long soothe could it linger—(Fragment of an unfinished 
drama) 


Other poets have deeper sorrow and richer joy than his. No 
other has his exquisite hovering movement of delight: his 
lonely joy, swaying cloudlike between heaven and earth, 
always about to dissolve and pass. 

From its very nature, Shelley’s lonely emotion could rarely 
assume real poetic shape: I mean, that inner form, synony- 
mous with poetic reality, which is created by the union of 
sincere impulse and focal theme. Such union is not con- 
summated in the bulk of Shelley’s work. Sometimes, as in 
The Witch of Atlas, he follows his shifting moods, veraciously, 
through a thin and diffusive theme. At other times, as in 
Epipsychidion, he pursues a focal idea—a deliberately 
thought-up topic, more or less derived from his reading— 
which his own actual emotion cannot properly fulfil. For 
when vitally ingenuous his poetic spirit is so liable to formless 
volutions that, when deliberately architectured, it is always 
likely to become factitious and inane, like the human shapes 
which a fanciful, determined eye finds in the clouds. Buta 
real shape of poetry, now and then suddenly emerging in 
these cloudy regions, has a magic beauty, an “inevitability,” 
quite singular in English verse. We feel that an ‘“unbodied 
joy” has found for a moment, as if by chance and after 
long vain journeyings, the only theme in which it could 
really be clothed. Such a theme was the autumnal west 
wind which Shelley listened to in a forest near Florence. 
The Ode which ensued is an harmonious texture of fancies 
which had been drifting scatteredly through his previous 
works, and which were now drawn into a single rhythm 
under the sweep of a movement in Nature wonderfully cor- 
respondent to the tenor of his own lonely mood. “Make 
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me thy lyre even as the forest is,” he prays: and never 
was poetic invocation more magically answered. Wraith-like 
fancy, tumultuous yearning, and delighted brooding— 
spectral leaf, surging cloud, and quivering wave—all flow into 
one “deep autumnal tone, sweet though in sadness.” The 
poem is a sudden apparition, in lovely form, of the spirit of 
utter solitude. 

The continual though obscured presence of this spirit can 
lure us on, by hints and gleams of itself, through the inanities 
of Shelley’s more ambitious works. We feel that at any 
moment the true daemon may take shape, and sing; as in the 
rich sylvan solitude of Act II, scene ii, of Prometheus Un- 


bound, 
When there is heard through the dim air 
The rush of wings, and rising there, 
Like many a lake-surrounded flute, 
Sounds overflow the listener’s brain 
So sweet, that joy is almost pain. 


In Adonais, more than elsewhere, this music of isolation is 
sustained through a highly architectured theme. An 
instinct finely true to himself, though untrue to Keats, led 
Shelley to place in the forefront of the poem an image of 
Adonais in a “twilight chamber,” gone from life, but not yet 
covered with the darkness of decay: lying there in ‘‘deep 
and liquid rest, forgetful of all ill”; closely attended still by 
his own fading aspirations, surrounded in the near distance 
by the shifting vital powers of Nature, visited by the eternal 
spirit of poetry herself—but insensible, now, to them all 
(stanzas 7, 8). This is the noblest form of that picture of 
entranced loneliness which, first appearing in the opening 
stanzas of “Queen Mab,” is painted and repainted throughout 
Shelley’s work,—in hues more deathful toward the close. 
Something of nobility is sacrificed, but the suggestiveness of 
the picture is heightened, by the ‘‘one frail Form” who is 
featured so vividly among the poetic mourners of Adonais 
(stanzas 31-34). Properly considered, this figure is a 
pathetic variant of the central Adonais-image. It represents 
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the Shelleyan temperament not yet absolved from life, but on 
the verge of dissolution: ‘a pard-like Spirit beautiful and 
swift,” hunted to the end by its own lonely aspirations: 


A phantom among men; companionless 
As the last cloud of an expiring storm 
Whose thunder is its knell. - - - - 


The episode prepares the way for an increased emphasis upon 
the poet’s yearning to be free from life, and to become 
“what Adonais is.’ It is a yearning which shrinks away 
from earthly personality, from “the world’s bitter wind,” 
and from the processes of natural decay; but falls short of a 
real devotion to that immortality which is at once the most 
organic and the most peaceful life of the human spirit. 
Essentially, it is a yearning for a sort of perpetual trance, 
as of a being suspended between time and eternity, oblivious 
of its utter solitude. 

This longing is the most vitally felt emotion in the last 
third of “‘Adonais.”” But the poet’s inner shaping of it is 
confused and imperfect: so that this part of the work, though 
the most popular, is substantially the least adequate, from 
the standpoint of art. Shelley endeavors, as previously 
suggested, to focus his theme upon the idea of a Light, or 
Power, which solves all discords, 


Which wields the world with never-wearied love, 
Sustains it from beneath, and kindles it above. 


These verses are inept and mediocre, not because entirely 
void of human truth, but because Shelley has not intently 
experienced the two-sided truth they hint at. Their neat 
rhetorical harmony is in strong contrast with the real melody 
that flows whenever the poet contemplates, with intent 
longing, the Adonais-image; which, at the beginning of this 
part of the poem (stanzas 38-40), is rapt away from its 
initial “twilight chamber,” and established in an ideal state 
beyond decay: 


He has outsoared the shadow of our night : 
Envy and calumny and hate and pain, 
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And that unrest which men miscall delight, 
Can touch him not and torture not again - - - - 


Such music belongs to the spirit of solitude, in its yearning 
for Lethe. Its echoes can carry us through all ensuing 
inanities, even through the rhetoric of the two closing stan- 
zas, quoted previously. Behind their elaborate and tangled 
imagery: behind the poet’s desire to have his “spirit’s bark”’ 
driven by the breath of eternity, far over a tempestuous sea, 
beyond the riven “‘massy earth” and “‘sphered skies,”’ toward 
the “‘inmost veil of heaven’’—behind all this rhetorical pomp 
of ocean and air, we can hear, if we will, that clear small 
voice of poetry which speaks most perfectly, perhaps, in the 
lonely, mysterious murmuring of the following stanzas 
from another poem, where sea and sky are quieter: 


Yet now despair itself is mild, 

Even as the winds and waters are; 

I could lie down like a tired child, 

And weep away the life of care 

Which I have borne and yet must bear, 

Till death like sleep might steal on me, 

And I might feel in the warm air 

My cheek grow cold, and hear the sea 

Breathe o’er my dying brain its last monotony. 


G. R. ELiiotr 











XVI. MARK TWAIN AND DON QUIXOTE 


The purpose of this paper is to trace the influence of 
Cervantes upon Mark Twain, with particular attention to 
the supposedly autobiographical tales Huckleberry Finn and 
Tom Sawyer. 

A short digression will be necessary at the outset in order 
to overcome, if possible, an almost universal prejudice. 
The popular notion is that Mark Twain’s genius ‘“‘just 
grew,” like Topsy; that he was peculiarly a “self-made” 
man, the term “self-made” being understood to mean 
“lacking in book learning.” We like to think that Mark 
Twain, above all other authors, dug into the virgin soil of 
his native country, and brought forth rich treasures which 
could be found nowhere else. We like to say: “What 
genuine American humor! What a true picture of American 
boyhood! Nothing of Europe in Mark Twain! Tom 
Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn are real Americans!” 

This beli=f in what might be called the ultra-originality of 
Mark Twain has received support from critic and scholar. 
W. D. Howells observes that Mark Twain’s humor is 
“really the least literary of all forms of humor. ... Of 
all the literary men I have known, he was the most unlit- 
erary in his make and manner.” It was this supposed lack of 
literary background which caused the late Henry James, that 
redoubtable American exponent of European culture, to 
snub Mark Twain, maintaining that the great American 
humorist was capable of amusing only very primitive per- 
sons.2, Mark Twain himself lent a certain authority to the 


1 Acknowledgment is made for valuable suggestions received from 
Miss Ida Langdon, of Elmira, New York, as well as from Professor Kenneth 
Colegrove, of Northwestern University. 

2 Archibald Henderson, Mark Twain, New York, 1910, p. 74 
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general opinion when he declared that, aside from Joan of 
Arc, his works ‘“‘needed no preparation, & got none.’’ 

It will therefore come as a rude shock to many readers who 
have habitually fled to Mark Twain as a refuge from Euro- 
peanism to know that their favorite drew much of his inspira- 
tion for his most American books from European models; 
that he was in earnest when he declared, in a heated contro- 
versy, that “there is not a single human characteristic which 
can be safely labeled as ‘American.’ ’” 

To understand the nature of Mark Twain’s reading of 
European literature, let us peep for a moment at his lair at 
Quarry Farm, where he used to retire with his family to be 
“hermits and eschew caves and live in the sun.”” When not 
engaged in writing the adventures of Tom and Huck, he 
could often be detected reading, rereading, studying and 
mulling over, and conning by rote certain beloved authors— 
some English, some translated from the original French, 
Spanish or Italian. Saint-Simon’s Mémoires he reread 
twenty times, without being suspected by the general 
public. For Casanova he felt an equal admiration. On the 
fly-leaf of Volume I of Saint-Simon, there is the following 
comment in the author’s handwriting: ‘“‘This, & Casnova & 
Pepys, set in parallel columns, could afford a good coup 
d’ceil of French and English high life of the epoch.” He 
nearly wore out his two-volume edition of Lecky’s History of 
European Morals, while another constant companion was 
Malory’s Morte d’ Arthur. 

An attempt to make a complete list of the well-worn books 
in Mark Twain’s library would carry us far afield. It is 
hoped that the point is sufficiently established that his 
reading of European literature made up in intensity for 


3 Albert Bigelow Paine, Mark Twain, a Biography (1912), II, p. 1034. 
The facts concerning Mark Twain’s reading of Saint-Simon, Casanova, 
Lecky and Malory are all taken from Paine’s biography, I, p. 511, and 
III, pp. 1536, 1540. 

“Mark Twain, What Paul Bourget Thinks of Us, in North American 
Review, January, 1895, p. 52. 
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whatever it may have lacked in extensiveness; that he 
was therefore all the more likely to be influenced by his 
favorite authors; and that it is not surprising that he should 
have read Cervantes, albeit that fact has apparently been 
overlooked heretofore. 

It is probable that Mark Twain had begun to read Cer- 
vantes as early as the Innocents Abroad. With Don Quixote 
in mind he relates the strange conduct of the “‘pilgrims,”’ who 
try to act the parts of Bedouins, and “keep themselves in a 
constant state of Quixotic heroism.” ‘‘They have their 
hands on their pistols all the time,” he writes, “and every 
now and then, when you least expect it, they snatch them 
out and take aim at Bedouins who are not visible and make 
savage passes at other Bedouins who do not exist.’ 

Mark Twain’s admiration for Cervantes was destined to 
grow steadily. While he was composing Huckleberry Finn, 
he actually took occasion to put himself on record as choos- 
ing Cervantes as his standard-bearer against Walter Scott 
and the “romantic frauds.” The following quotation from 
the Life on the Mississippi forms, as it were, a profession of 
literary faith:* 

A curious exemplification of the power of a single book for good or 
harm is shown in the effects wrought by ‘Don Quixote’ and those wrought by 
‘Ivanhoe.’ The first swept the world’s.admiration for the mediaeval chiv- 
alry-silliness out of existence; and the other restored it. As far as our 


South is concerned, the good work done by Cervantes is pretty nearly a dead 
letter, so effectually has Scott’s pernicious influence undermined it.” 


5 Innocents Abroad, Authorized Edition, IT, p. 304. 

6 The close interrelation between Huckleberry Finn and the Life on the 
Mississippi is very obvious. In one of the early chapters of the Life on the 
Mississippi Mark Twain refers to Huckleberry Finn, making a long quotation 
from that romance. Paine has also noted that the Darnell-Watson feud, 
described in the Life on the Mississippi, furnished the model for the Granger- 
ford-Shepherdson feud in Huckleberry Finn. (See Paine, op. cit., I, p. 796.) 

7 Life on the Mississippi, p. 349. It should be noted that Mark Twain, 
admirer of “old Sir Thomas Malory’s enchanting book,” did not give up 
his own love for the “mediaeval chivalry-silliness” without an inner struggle. 
At the time of his first visit to England, he went into raptures over “‘the 
stately city walls, the castellated gates, the ivy-grown, foliage-sheltered, most 
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It is therefore not astonishing to find that there is a 
striking parallel between the plots of Don Quixote, on the 
one hand, and of Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn, on the 
other. 

It will be recalled that Don Quixote, confined to his 
house, has read so many romances of chivalry that he feels 
irresistibly inclined to play the réles of his heroes, wear the 
armor of a knight, take a title—that of the Knight of the 
Rueful Face—rescue captive princesses, and redress wrongs. 
The humor of the romance lies in the contrast between the 
matter of fact philosophy of Sancho Panza and the romantic 
spirit of Don Quixote. Usually Sancho Panza attempts to 
dissuade his companion from acts of folly. The hero replies 
that things must be done according to the books. 

For the man Don Quixote Mark Twain substitutes the 
boy Tom Sawyer. Tom is a romantic youth, who has 
read a great many exciting tales, and desires to play the 
réles of his heroes. By day he would be general of an army. 
By night he would turn longing glances upon the curtain of a 
second-story window, lighted by the dull glow of a candle, 
to see if the sacred presence of his Adored Unknown is there. 
In company with his more prosaic chum, Huck Finn, he has 
witnessed a murder committed by Injun Joe. He makes 
Huck write, in blood, a pledge to secrecy, after the manner of 
the books. We find him also playing the rédles of Robin 
Hood, Friar Tuck, and the Sheriff of Nottingham with his 





noble and picturesque ruin of St. Mary’s Abbey, suggesting their date, say 
five hundred years ago, in the heart of Crusading times and the glory of 
English chivalry and romance.” (Paine, op. cit., I, pp. 485-486.) Paine 
tells us that this scoffer at romance was always possessed with the desire to 
follow out two fiction schemes: (1) A “long period of dream existence during 
a brief moment of sleep;’”’ (2) “the story of a mysterious visitant from 
another realm.” (See Paine, op. cit., III, p. 1515, and elsewhere.) The 
second plot was carried out in the Mysterious Stranger, which appeared 
posthumously because the author’s reputation as a humorist made it 
difficult for him to publish so serious a book during his lifetime. The 
extent to which his conscious imitation of Cervantes was responsible for the 
repression of his romantic instinct would make an interesting study. 
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comrade Joe Harper. Occasionally he aspires to be a pirate, 
and gives to himself the title of the Black Avenger of the 
Spanish Main; to Huck that of the Red-Handed; to Joe 
Harper that of the Terror of the Seas, all names taken from 
“his favorite literature.’”’* Tom and Huck finally have a 
real adventure, and capture a hidden treasure. 

In Huckleberry Finn, we find Tom Sawyer’s ‘“‘Gang’”’ taking 
a very dark oath, concocted from his books. The boys plan 
to abduct some of their friends and allow them to be ran- 
somed, as happens in pirate stories. They charge Quixoti- 
cally upon some Spanish merchants and “‘A-rabs,”” who turn 
out to be a Sunday-school picnic. Huck Finn escapes from 
home, and goes down the Mississippi River in a raft with 
the runaway negro Jim. After various adventures, Huck 
and Jim arrive at the house of Tom’s Aunt Sally, and are 
soon joined by Tom himself. The boys decide to rescue 
Jim, who is hiding in a cabin. Huck Finn, the practical 
minded, would liberate the prisoner in the simplest manner 
possible. Tom Sawyer rebels, because things are not 
done that way in the books. Jim must be dug out of prison, 
like Edmond Dantés, and other heroes about whom he is 
forever reading. 

Much of the humor of the book lies in the contrast between 
the romantic spirit of Tom and the matter of fact attitude of 
Huck. , 

Thus we have on the one hand a boy, who reads about 
pirates and robbers, and imagines himself in the réles of his 
favorite heroes. On the other hand, we have a man, who 
behaves in the same manner regarding romances of chivalry. 
Tom Sawyer has his counterpart, the matter of fact Huck 
Finn. Don Quixote’s counterpart is the prosaic Sancho 
Panza. The humor of Mark Twain, as well as of Cervantes, 
lies to a great extent in the contrast between imaginative 
and unimaginative characters. 


8 The Adventures of Tom Sawyer, Chapter xiii. 
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“But,” one may interpose, “are not Huckleberry Finn 
and Tom Sawyer ‘autobiographical’ novels?? Is not the 
character Tom Sawyer really Mark Twain himself, with a 
few episodes from the lives of his boon companions thrown 
in, for good measure? Is not the character Huck Finn really 
a vagabond by the name of Tom Blankenship? As for the 
resemblance between the ‘autobiography’ of Mark Twain 
and the ‘fiction’ of Cervantes, is that not fortuitous?” 

To answer this question, it is necessary to compare, in 
some detail, the boy Mark Twain with the boy Tom Sawyer; 
the boy Tom Blankenship with the boy Huck Finn. We 
must determine whether any considerable alterations of the 
original characters were made by our author, and whether 
these alterations were made because of the influence of 
Cervantes. 

A great deal hinges on the extraordinary amount of reading 
done by that phenomenal boy, Tom Sawyer. His proto- 
type, Mark Twain, was not addicted to excessive reading 
during his boyhood.!? What his biographer calls the 
“turning point” of his career did not come until he was 
apprenticed to Joseph P. Ament, owner of the Missouri 
Courier. One day young Clemens happened to pick up a 
stray leaf from a volume about Joan of Arc. A few years 
before, he would have paid no attention to it, but his intel- 
lectual appetite had been whetted by his connection with the 
printing trade. Eagerly he read the tale of the ‘‘maid”’ in 
her cage at Rouen, defying the ruffian English soldiery, and 
his taste for reading—especially for historical works— 
never deserted him afterwards." 

The period of Mark Twain’s life which corresponds to the 
boyhood of Tom Sawyer was distinctly before the “turning 
point” and the apprenticeship. It was then that he neg- 
lected reading, and hated school above everything else. 
He hated it worse than church, which, in Tom’s phrase, 


9A. B. Paine, op. cit., I, pp. 53, 54. See A. Henderson, of. cit., p. 70. 
A.B. Paine, op. cit., I, p. 80. 
11 Tid, p. 81. 
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“ain’t worth shucks.”!? When summoned by his mother to 
the bedside of his dead father, he sobbed: “I will promise 
anything, if you won’t make me go to school! Anything!’ 

Let us contrast Mark Twain’s early hatred for literature 
and learning with the zest for reading, quite comparable to 
that of Don Quixote, which is manifested by Tom Sawyer. 
There is evidence in Tom Sawyer that the hero has read— 
and practically memorized—stories of Robin Hood, Friar 
Tuck, Guy of Gisborne, Much the Miller’s son, and 
the Sheriff of Nottingham; has learned by heart portions of 
seafaring tales; has some acquaintance with American 
history, especially the colonial period, and has probably 
dipped into Lecky’s History of European Morals.4 In 
Huckleberry Finn the list of careful reading is considerably 
extended. Tom has evidently assimilated in careful fashion 
the Lady of the Lake, Don Quixote, the lives of Benvenuto 
Cellini, Baron Trenck, and Casanova, the Arabian Nights, 
le Comte de Monte Cristo, and le Vicomte de Bragelonne. He 
talks familiarly about Henry of Navarre, and about the 
attempted flight of Louis XVI. He has read more about 
heraldry than most men in middle life. Here are his words, 
as reported by that accomplished savant, Huck Finn: “On 
the scutcheon we’ll have a bend or in the dexter base, a 
saltire murrey in the fess, with a dog, couchant, for common 
charge, and under his foot a chain embattled, for slavery, 
with a chevron vert in a chief engrailed, and three invected 
lines on a field azure, with the nombril points rampant on a 
dancette indented; crest, a runaway nigger, sable, with his 
bundle over his shoulders on a bar sinister; and a couple of 
gules for supporters, which is you and me; motto, Maggiore 
fretta, minore atto. Got it out of a book—means the more 
haste the less speed.” 

When we come to Tom Sawyer Abroad we find that the 
author’s didacticism is actually offensive. The hero, who 

124. B. Paine, op. ctt., p. 69. 


18 Tbid., p. 75. 
4 Tom Sawyer, Chapter xiii. 
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is forever reading the works of the detested Walter Scott,'* 
seems perfectly familiar with Ivanhoe and the ‘‘paynim’”’;!” 
talks learnedly about sectants, chronometers,'* mirages, 
longitude and time, comets, etc., and pronounces this 
discourse on the Sahara Desert, all before reaching the age 
of fifteen years:'® 

“|. . From New York to the Pacific is 2,600 miles. From one end of 
the Great Desert to the other is 3,200. The United States contains 3,600,000 
square miles, the Desert contains 4,162,000. With the Desert’s bulk you 
could cover up every last inch of the United States, and in under where 
the edges projected out, you could tuck England, Scotland, Ireland, France, 
Denmark, and all Germany. Yes, sir, you could hide the home of the 
brave and all of them countries clean out of sight under the Great Sahara, 
and you would still have 2,000 square miles of sand left.’’° 


Rather good, is it not, for a lad who spends his time playing 
‘“thookey” from school, so that he may give “Painkiller” 
to the cat? 

Even Huck appears to have become infected, at an early 
age, with the desire for reading, in spite of early discour- 
agements. At the outset, it is true, he was disposed to run 
away after having attended school most of the time for 
three or four months, and learned the multiplication table 
“up to six times seven is thirty-five.”*! Despite his early 
association with that inveterate reader, Tom Sawyer, he 
felt no interest whatever in history. It is true that when 
he first heard the story of Moses and the “Bulrushers’’ he 
was “in a sweat to find out all about him.’ On learning 
that Moses had been dead a considerable time, he imme- 
diately. became disgusted because he “didn’t take no stock 
in dead people.” Nevertheless, the situation had altered 
materially by the time that Huck was aboard the raft 


% The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn. New Edition, Chapter xxxviii, p. 
358. 
% Tom Sawyer Abroad, p. 18. 


17 Tbid, p. 14. 31 Huckleberry Finn, Chapter iv, p. 
18 Ibid, p. 55. 21. 
19 Ibid, p. 14. 2 Ibid, Chapter i, p. 2. 


2 Ibid, pp. 88, 89. 
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with the runaway negro Jim. Huck seems to have remem- 
bered with interest everything that the widow had told 
him about Solomon the wise, with his thousand wives, 
dead though that hero was. He was frankly disgusted with 
the attitude of Jim. ‘I never see such a nigger,” he ex- 
claimed. “He was the most down on Solomon of any 
nigger I ever see.’’ 

So Huck tried some of the other princes in his repertory, 
such as Louis XVI “that got his head cut off in France 
long time ago”’; his son “the dolphin, that would a been king, 
but they took and shut him up in jail, and some say he 
died there.”” Then he proceeded to teach Jim “Polly-voo- 
franzy”’ and some of the other “‘jabber” which he had got 
“out of a book.’ 

It was no very serious matter, however, to represent Huck 
Finn as an occasional reader of “historical” literature known 
to Mark Twain only after the “turning point.”’ The signi- 
ficant change was to attribute to him a matter of fgct, instead 
of a poetic nature. The original Tom Blankeship, social 
outcast that he was, had the mind of a seer. Twice he 
dreamed of hidden treasure, and so vivid was his imagination 
that he believed his dreams to be true. His faith spread to 
the other boys of the “Gang,” who dug in two different 
places, under his direction, to find the money.“ In Huckle- 
berry Finn and Tom Sawyer, as has been observed, Mark 
Twain makes of Huck a sort of Sancho Panza, who attempts 
by common sense reasoning to put a damper on the fancies 
of his Quixotic playmate, Tom. 

In the case of Tom the alteration of his character to make 
of him an inveterate reader, instead of a hater of books, was 
an essential change in order to follow the model of Don 
Quixote. For Tom reading is no mere incident, as it is for 
Huck; he has gone wild over his books, and desires, like Don 


% Huckleberry Finn, Chapter xiv, p. 109. 
% Ibid, p. 110. 
% A. B. Paine, op. cit., I, p. 62. 
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Quixote, to see the rdles of his favorite heroes acted out, to 
the utmost detail. 

Tom has been reading the life of Benvenuto Cellini, who, 
while in the prison of S. Angelo, made a rope from the 
sheets of his bed;”* of Baron Trenck, who twisted the hair of 
his mattress into a rope, in order to make a ladder;?’ of 
Casanova, who made a rope from a mattress, towels and 
cover. He has read also in le Comte de Monte Cristo how 
Abbé Faria made a rope by unraveling his shirts, and the 
sheets of his bed.2* He feels that the imprisoned darkey Jim 
must have a rope-ladder. To the protests of Huck he con- 
stantly replies in this vein: ““You don’t know anything 
about it. ... They all do...’ “Why, hain’t you 
ever read any books at all?—Baron Trenck, nor Casanova, 


% La vita di Benvenuto Cellini, B. Bianchi edition, Florence (1903), I, 
cvi, pp. 229, 230. 

27 The Life of Baron Frederic Trenck, translated from the German by 
Thomas Holcroft, Providence (1808), p. 18. Cf. Giacomo Girolamo 
Casanova de Seingalt, Historia della mia fuga delle prigioni della republica di 
Venezia dette “le Piombi,” traduzione e prefazione di Salv. di Giacomo, 
Milan (1911), II, p. 127. 

28 Alexandre Dumas pére, le Comte de Monte Cristo, Chapter v. 

Mark Twain’s interest in Dumas dates back to the pilgrimage of the 
“Innocents.” He writes: “We hired a sailboat and a guide and made an 
excursion to one of the small islands in the harbor to visit the Castle d’If. . . 
We saw the damp, dismal cells in which two of Dumas’s heroes passed their 
confinement—heroes of ‘Monte Cristo.’ It was here that the brave Abbé 
wrote a book with his own blood; with a pen made of a piece of iron hoop, 
and by the light of a lamp made of shreds of cloth soaked in grease obtained 
from his food; and then dug through the thick wall with some trifling instru- 
ment which he wrought himself out of a stray piece of iron or table cutlery, 
and freed Dantés from his chains. . .” (/nnocents Abroad, 1, pp. 144, 
146). He continues: “They showed us the noisome cell where the cele- 
brated ‘Iron Mask’—that ill-starred brother of a hard-hearted King of 
France—was confined for a season, before he went to hide the strange 
mystery of his life from the curious in the dungeons of St. Marguerite. 
The place had a far greater interest for us than it could have had if we had 
known beyond all question who the Iron Mask was, what his history had 
been, and why this most unusual punishment had been meted out to him. 

. .’ (Ibid, I, p. 147). 
3° Huckleberry Finn, Chapter xxxv, p. 333. 
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nor Benvenuto Chelleeny, nor Henri IV nor none of them 
heroes?’’** But Huck merely protests that Jim “ain’t got no 
use for a rope ladder.’ 

Tom has read how Baron Trenck notched a penknife and 
sawed through iron bars; how Abbé Faria dug through stone 
walls with the iron handle of a sauce pan. He insists that 
Jim use case knives for digging the foundations from under 
his cabin-prison. When Huck proposes to use shovels 
instead, Tom turns on him, “looking pitying enough to 
make a body cry, and says: 


“Huck Finn, did you ever hear of a prisoner having picks and shovels, 
and all them modern conveniences in his wardrobe to dig himself out with?’’* 


Baron Trenck has tamed a mouse so that it will play with 
him.* Asa matter of fact, this exploit was a trifle “irregular,” 
as Casanova had objected to the rats, large as rabbits, which 
inhabited his prison.* But Tom orders Jim to set a new 
departure, and tame a rattlesnake so that it will sleep with 
him. When poor Jim protests, Tom urges: 


“Jim, don’t act so foolish. A ‘prisoner’s got to have some kind of a 
dumb pet, and if a rattlesnake hain’t ever been tried, why there’s more 
glory to be gained in being the first to ever try it than any other way you 
could ever think of to save your life.” 

“Why, Mars Tom, I doan’ want no sich glory,” Jim explains. ‘Snake 
take ’n bite Jim’s head off, den whah is de glory? No sah, I doan’ want no 
sich doin’s.”* 


Abbé Faria wrote a Traité sur la possibilité d’une monarchie 
générale en Italie on two shirts.** Tom directs Jim to write 
a journal ona shirt. Jim may also write “any little common 
mysterious message to let the world know where he’s cap- 


tivated . . . on the bottom of a tin plate with a fork and 
8° Huckleberry Finn, p. 331. *% Monte Cristo, Chapter iv. 
% Ibid, p. 333. 
® Ibid, p. 337. 


% Life of Baron Trenck, p. 94. 
* Casanova, op. cit., I, p. 26. 
% Huckleberry Finn, Chapter xxxviii, p. 362. 
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throw it out of the window. The Iron Mask always done 
that, and it’s a blame good way, too.”’8? 

Baron Trenck pricked his fingers, and wrote with blood.** 
Abbé Faria used blood for red ink. For ordinary ink, he 
employed soot from an old chimney, moistened with wine.** 
Jim is told to use ink made from iron rust, moistened with 
tears or blood. 

Abbé Faria made pens from the heads of whitings served 
on fast days.*° Jim is to construct a pen from an old 
pewter spoon or a piece of old iron barrel-hoop. He is not 
permitted to follow Huck’s suggestion and pull a feather out 
of a goose, thus making a far better pen. That “ ‘ain’t 
regular,’ ” explains Tom." 

Benvenuto Cellini’s rope-ladder was too short. He fell into 
a moat, breaking his leg, when he attempted to escape from 
the castle of S. Angelo. 

Jim’s rope-ladder must be nineteen feet short, and Tom 
laments the absence of a moat, where Jim may properly 
break his leg. 

In addition, Tom wants somebody spying around to give 


37 Huckleberry Finn, Chapter xxxv, p. 335. 

38 Life of Baron Trenck, p. 74. 

39 Monte Crisio, Chapter iv. Cf. Huckleberry Finn, Chapter xxxv, p. 
334. 

The following tricks borrowed by Dumas from Casanova do not appear 
in Huckleberry Finn. Casanova persuades his jailer to serve Lucca oil on his 
salad, and saves the oil fora lamp. Abbé Faria separates the grease from 
his meat, and makes an oil. Casanova feigns a toothache, and thus per- 
suades the guard to bring him a pumice stone. Abbé Faria feigns a skin 
disease, and thus obtains sulphur, ostensibly for treatment, really for 
matches. Casanova uses a steel buckle to strike a light. Abbé Faria 
strikes a light on burnt linen, with two pebbles.—Casanova, of. cit., I, p. 
64. Cf. Monte Cristo, Chapter v. Silvio Pellico also writes with blood, 
during his imprisonment, using a pin as a pen.—Le mie prigioni, ed. Egidio 
Bellorini, Milan, 1907, p. 10 (Chapter v). 

4° Monte Cristo, Chapter iv. 

"| Huckleberry Finn, Chapter xxxv, p. 334. 

“ Benvenuto Cellini, op. cit., I, cix, p. 237. 

* Huckleberry Finn, Chapter xxxv, p. 332. 
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the alarm when Jim attempts to escape, because “when 
Louis XVI. was going to light out from the Tooleries a 
servant-girl done it.’ 

Mark Twain is not satisfied to represent his hero as an 
enthusiastic reader, after the manner of Don Quixote. 
Much of the dialogue between Tom and Huck over the 
matter of following the books is almost verbatim the regular 
argument between Don Quixote and his squire. ‘“‘ ‘If I was 
as ignorant as you I’d keep still,’ says Tom.® “ ‘Why, 
it’s perfectly ridiculous.’” ‘“‘‘You don’t seem to know 
anything, somehow—perfect saphead.’’* “ ‘How you talk, 
you better say; you don’t know anything about it.’ ’’’ 
‘**Hain’t you ever read any books at all?’’** “ ‘It ain’t 
no use trying to learn you nothing, Huck.’’*® Don Quix- 
ote’s refrain is: “ ‘How little thou knowest about it... 
and this would have been made clear to thee, hadst thou 
read as many histories as I have... .’’8 “ ‘Listen, 
Sancho, . . . I swear that thou has* the least understanding 
of any squire on earth, present or past.’’’*' ‘* ‘How little 
thou knowest about chivalry, Sancho.’”® ‘“ ‘I have told 
thee already, Sancho, that on the subject of adventures 
thou knowest little.’ ’’** “ ‘It is easy to see that thou art 
not used to this business of adventures. . . .’ 


“ Huckleberry Finn, Chapter xxxix, p. 369. 

* Ibid, Chapter xxxv, p. 334. 

“ Tbid, Chapter iii, p. 20. 

“7 Ibid, Chapter xxxv, p. 333. 

* Tbid, p. 331. 

4 Jbid, p. 339. 

% The Complete Works of Miguel de Cervantes, edited by James Fitz- 
maurice-Kelly, translated by John Ormsby, Glasgow (1901), Don Quixote, 
Vol. I, Chapter x, p. 73. 

§t Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, El ingenioso hidalgo Don Quixote de 
la Mancha, ed. D. Diego Clemencin (1910), I, Chapter x, p. 158. The 
translation is my own, no other being available to me. Elsewhere I have 
followed Ormsby. 

8 Ormsby, op. cit., I, Chapter xviii, p. 121. 

5 Ibid, I, Chapter viii, p. 62. 

* Ibid, I, Chapter viii, p. 59. 
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If Tom calls Huck ‘ridiculous’ because of his unwillingness 
to accept the authority of the books, so does Don Quixote 
laugh at the ignorance of Sancho Panza. “Don Quixote 
could not help laughing at his squire’s simplicity.’ 

Not only is there a general imitation of Don Quixote in 
Huckleberry Finn, but there is also a direct imitation of 
one or two episodes from Don Quixote. In Chapter III 
of Huckleberry Finn we learn that Tom, doubtless borrowing 
an idea from the Lady of the Lake, ‘‘sent a boy to run about 
town with a blazing stick, which he called a slogan (which 
was the sign for the Gang to get together)... .’’ He 
induced the “Gang” to set an ambush for a crowd of Span- 
iards and “‘A-rabs,” camels and elephants, all loaded down 
with “di’monds,” and guarded by only four hundred soldiers. 
Huck says: ‘‘ ‘When we got the word we rushed out of the 
woods and down the hill. But there warn’t no Spaniards 
and A-rabs, and there warn’t no camels nor no elephants. 
It warn’t anything but a Sunday-school picnic and only a 
primer class at that. We busted it up, and chased the 
children up the hollow; but we never got anything but some 
doughnuts and jam . . . I didn’t see no di’monds, and I 
told Tom Sawyer so. He said there was loads of them there, 
anyway; and he said there was A-rabs there, too, and 
elephants and things. I said, why couldn’t we see them, 
then? He said if I warn’t so ignorant, but had read a book 
called Don Quixote, I would know without asking. He said 
it was alldone by enchantment. He said there was hundreds 
of soldiers there, and elephants and treasure, and so on, but 
we had enemies which he called magicians, and they turned 
the whole thing into an infant Sunday-school, just out of 
spite. I said, all right; then the thing for us to do was to go 
for the magicians. Tom Sawyer said I was a numskull.’ ’’* 

In Part I, Chapter XVIII, Don Quixote imagines that a 
herd of sheep, which he sees approaching, is really a motley 


% Ormsby, op. cit., I, Chapter viii, p. 60. 
% Huckleberry Finn, Chapter iii, pp. 18, 19. 
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army of Arabs, Spaniards, Christians and pagans. He 
attacks the sheep, and the shepherds repulse him, using their 
slings. Don Quixote explains that his enemy, the magician, 
has turned the armies into sheep, for spite. In the next 
chapter, there is the story of an assault upon a funeral pro- 
cession, the monks being put to rout, and the booty cap- 
tured by Don Quixote consisting of a few baskets of provi- 
sions, which the mourners brought with them. To these 
two episodes Mark Twain doubtless added a few details 
about “di’monds” from the “robber books’’ to which he 
constantly refers. 

Tom Sawyer is much more truly autobiographical than 
Huckleberry Finn. In Tom Sawyer, however, the hero 
insists upon following the models found in the books. “‘ ‘They 
all do’ ” is the supreme reason for everything. 

“* ‘Why, I can’t do that, it ain’t in the book,’ ” he protests.§” 

“**T can’t fall; that ain’t the way it is in the book.’ ’’* 

***What does he (the hermit) put sackcloth and ashes on 
his head for?’ ” inquires Huck. 

““T dono. But they’ve got to do it. Hermits always 
do.’ 2769 

“* ‘What do you kiss for?’ ” asks Becky. 

“* ‘Well, they always do that,’ ” answers Tom.*° 

The boys play the parts of Robin Hood and Guy of 
Gisborne, in Sherwood Forest. When Joe Harper falters, 
Tom prompts him, for they talked “by the book, from 
memory.’*! Joe Harper refuses to fall dead. Tom explains 
that the book says, ‘Then with one backhanded stroke slew 
he poor Guy of Guisborne.’ So Joe has to receive the blow, 
and fall. 

The Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s Court was begun 
shortly after the publication of Huckleberry Finn and the 


57 Tom Sawyer, Chapter viii, p. 79. 
58 Tbid, p. 78. 

5° [bid, Chapter xiii, p. 118. 

6° Tbid, Chapter vi, p. 60. 

® Tbid, Chapter vii. 
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Life on the Mississippi, a fact which is of some importance 
in the consideration of literary influences upon Mark Twain.*® 
It is significant that in the Connecticut Yankee the author 
refers repeatedly to the books which played an important 
réle in the concluding chapters of Huckleberry Finn. In one 
passage he exclaims: “There was to be nothing finer or 
sweeter in the life of even Benvenuto Cellini, that rough-hewn 
saint, ten centuries later.’’** Chapter XVIII of the Con- 
necticut Yankee, entitled ‘‘In the Queen’s Dungeons,” is sug- 
gestive of the narrative of Jim’s imprisonment. The author 
mentions here Casanova’s tale about the ‘dismemberment 
of Louis XV’s poor awkward enemy,” and remarks of the 
Queen: ‘‘So here she was, forecasting the veritable history 
of future prisoners of the Castle d’If without knowing it.’’* 

It is true that in the Connecticut Yankee there is no such 
direct reference to Don Quixote as may be found in Huckle- 
berry Finn. The fundamental thesis, the satire upon 
chivalry and chivalrous romances, is, however, clearly 
borrowed from Cervantes. In pursuance of this theme 
Mark Twain is willing even to satirize a beloved volume for 
which his true feeling is expressed in the affectionate phrase 
“old Sir Thomas Malory’s enchanting book.’ Indeed, he 
assumes in the Connecticut Yankee exactly the attitude of 
the “blanketers” of Cervantes, who were ‘‘fellows who would 
not have cared two farthings for Don Quixote, even had he 
been really one of the knights-errant of the Round Table.’’® 


® The Connecticut Yankee was formally begun in 1886, but Mark Twain 
was already taking notes for the novel in 1884. (See Paine, op. cit., II, p. 
791.) 

3 4 Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur's Court, Chapter xvii, p. 131. 

% Tbid, Chapter xviii, p. 145. 

% “Howells likened him to Cervantes, laughing Spain’s chivalry away.” 
(Paine, op. cit., IT, p. 891.) 

® Connecticut Yankee, p. 12. Paine deplores the author’s attack on 
Malory, and challenges the validity of Howells’s comparison. (Op. cit., 
II, p. 891). For Mark Twain’s attachment to Malory, see ibid, III, pp. 
1320 and 1540, and especially II, p. 790. 

8? Don Quixote, 1, Chapter xvii, p. 120. 
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In a certain sense, Mark Twain’s mode of attack is similar 
to that of Cervantes. Alisande (‘“‘Sandy”), speaking now the 
words of Malory, now a quasi-antique version of Lecky’s 
History of European Morals, represents the romantic side, 
like Don Quixote, quoting from his romances of chivalry. 
The Yankee, making fun of Malory and “Lecky,” plays the 
réle of a glorified Sancho Panza.®* 

The following excerpt will illustrate the author’s method of 
ridiculing Malory:*® 


“So they two departed and rode into a great forest. And—” 

“Which two?” 

“Sir Gawaineand Sir Uwaine. Andsothey cametoanabbey of monks, 
and there were well lodged. So on the morn they heard their masses in the 
abbey, and so they rode forth till they came to a great forest; then was 


68 The Yankee’s lively intelligence makes it seem unfair to compare him 
to Sancho Panza, but it was evidently the author’s intention to represent 
him as an “ignoramus.” As he observed to Dan Beard: “ ‘You know 
. . . this Yankee of mine has neither the refinement nor the weakness of a 
college education; he is a perfect ignoramus; he is boss of a machine shop; 
he can build a locomotive or a Colt’s revolver, he can put up and run a 
telegraph line, but he’s an ignoramus nevertheless . . .’” (Paine, op. cit., 
II, pp. 887, 888). 

6° Though a large part of the materials in the book is taken from Malory 
and Lecky, the author draws in numerous places on his own works. In 
Chapter xxxviii (pp. 344, 345), e. g., we find Arthur, enslaved and dressed 
in rags, being derided for his pretentions of royal blood, just as the Prince, 
in The Prince and the Pauper, is hooted by the mob. Another version of the 
story of the changeling boy is found in Pudd’nhead Wilson, Chapter xxi. 
The court scene in this chapter of Pudd’nhead Wilson is similar to that in 
Tom Sawyer, Detective, which appeared in the same year. 

The fundamental conception of The Prince and the Pauper, as well as of 
the episode of King Arthur in rags, doubtless came from one of Mark 
Twain’s recurrent dreams. Often he had the familiar dream of appearing 
scantily clothed in a public place, but he adds: “‘ ‘Sometimes in that dream 
I am dressed like a tramp instead of being in my night-clothes.’” He 
explains the worst part of his embarrassment thus: “ ‘I take hold of some 
man and whisper to him, “I am Mark Twain;” but that does not improve it, 
for immediately I can hear him whispering to the others, “He says he is 
Mark Twain,” and they all look at me a good deal more suspiciously than 
before, and I can see they don’t believe it, and that it was a mistake to 
make that impression.’” (Paine, op. cit., III, pp. 1368, 1369.) 
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Sir Gawaine ware, in a valley by a turret, of twelve fair damsels, and two 
knights armed on great horses, and the damsels went to and fro by a tree. 
And then was Sir Gawaine ware how there hung a white shield on that tree, 
and ever as the damsels came by it they spit upon it, and some threw mire 
upon the shield—” 

“Now, if I hadn’t seen the like myself in this country, Sandy, I wouldn’t 


believe it. But I’ve seen it, and J can just see those creatures now, parading 
before that shield and acting like that. . . .”7° 


A good example of Mark Twain’s parody of Lecky is 
found in the tale of the “Holy Fountain”: 


History of European Morals from 
Augustus to Charlemagne, by Wil- 
liam Hartpole Lecky (1883), II, 
pp. 111, 112. 

He (St. Simeon Stylites) had 
bound a rope around him so that 
it became imbedded in his flesh, 
which putrefied around it. ‘A 
horrible stench, intolerable to the 
spectators, exhaled from his body, 
and worms dropped from him 
whenever he moved, and they filled 


A Connecticut Yankee in King Ar- 
thur’s Court, XXI, pp. 173, 174. 


««” , . Of old time there lived 
there an abbot and his monks. 
Belike were none in the world 
more holy than these; for they 
gave themselves to study of pious 
books, and spoke not the one to 
the other, or indeed to any, and 
ate decayed herbs and naught 
thereto, and slept hard, and prayed 





his bed. . . .’ From every quar- much, and washed never; also 
ter pilgrims of every degree they wore the same garment 
thronged to do him homage. A until it fell from their bodies 
crowd of prelates followed him to through age and decay. Right 
the grave.... The general so came they to be known of all 


7 Connecticut Yankee, Chapter xv, pp. 114-115. Cf. Morte d’Arthur, 
IV, Chapter xvi, end. The entire quotation from the Morte d’Arthur is 
from IV, Chapter xvi (end) to Chapter xviii. 

In all at least a dozen pages in the Conmecticut Yankee are word for 
word quotations from Malory. In the WORD OF EXPLANATION, the 
story of HOW SIR LAUNCELOT SLEW TWO GIANTS, AND MADE A 
CASTLE FREE is taken, with some omissions, from Morte d’Arthur, VI, 
Chapter xi. The old man’s tale, Chapter iii, pp. 33-35, is from Morte 
@’ Arthur, I, Chapter xxv. The “novice’s report” of the tournament, Chap- 
ter ix, pp. 72-74, is taken with slight omissions from Morte d’Arthur, VII, 
Chapter xxviii. Chapter xix of the Connecticut Yankee, which Mark Twain 
acknowledges to be “borrowed, language and all,” from Malory (Connecticut 
Yankee, p. 156, note) is from Morte d’Arthur, IV, Chapter xxiv. The 
“newspaper” account of Arthur’s death is quoted from Morte d’Arthur, 
XXI, Chapter iv. 
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voice of mankind pronounced him 
to be the highest model of a 
Christian saint. . . . 

It was related of one monastery 
in the desert, that the monks 


suffered greatly from want of ; 


water to drink; but at the prayer 
of the abbot Theodosius a copious 
stream was produced. But soon 
some monks, tempted by the 
abundant supply, diverged from 
their old austerity, and persuaded 
the abbot to avail himself of the 
stream for the construction of a 
bath. The bath was made. Once, 
and once only, did the monks 
enjoy their ablutions, when the 
stream ceased to flow. Prayers, 
tears, and fastings were in vain. 
A whole year passed. At last the 
abbot destroyed the bath, which 
was the object of the Divine dis- 
pleasure, and the waters flowed 
afresh. 


the world by reason of these holy 
austerities, and visited by rich and 
poo, and devqrented. . . J” 

“ ‘But always there was lack of 


pwat there. _Wherfas, ° upon a 
* time, the holy abbot*prayed, and 


for answer a great s of clear 
water burst fqxth+b& mirgcle in a 
desert place. Now were the fickle 
monks tempted of the Fiend, and 
they wrought with their abbot 
unceasingly by beggings and be- 
seechings that he would construct 
a bath; and when he was become 
aweary and might not resist more, 
he said have ye your will, then, 
and granted that they asked. 
Now mark thou what ’tis to for- 
sake the ways of purity, the 
which He loveth, and wanton with 
such as be worldly and an offense. 
These monks did enter into the 
bath and come thence washed as 
white as snow; and lo, in that 
moment His sign appeared, in 
miraculous rebuke! for His 
insulted waters ceased to flow, 
and utterly vanished away.’ ” 

“ ‘They fared mildly, Sandy, 
considering how that kind of 
crime is regarded in this coun- 

“ ‘Belike; but it was their first 
sin; and they had been of perfect 
life for long, and differing in 
naught from the angels. Prayers, 
tears, torturings of the flesh, all 
was vain to beguile that water to 
flow again. ... And so upon a 
time, after year and day, the 
good abbot destroyed the bath. 
And behold, His anger was in that 
moment appeased; and the waters 
gushed richly forth again. . . .”” 
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Lecky, op. cit., II. p. 112. Connecticut Yankee, Chapter XXII, 
p. 191. 
A spectator attempted to number I timed him with a stop-watch, 
these rapid motions, but desisted and he made 1,244 revolutions in 
from weariness when he had count- 24 minutes and 46 seconds. 


ed 1,244. 


Imitation of Don Quixote is not confined to the ridicule of 
Malory, and to the garbled extracts from Lecky. Apparently 
there are also reminiscences of Don Quixote in some of the 
episodes of the Connecticut Yankee. Don Quixote, it will be 
recalled, had the greatest difficulty in eating and drinking 
with his armor on. Finally the landlord came to the rescue, 
hollowing out a reed, through which the knight errant’s wine 
was poured into his mouth.”! Mark Twain’s hero, com- 
pelled to wear armor, gets into a perspiration, and begins to 
itch. In vain he tries to scratch through the iron of the hel- 
met, while, to make matters worse, a fly gets through 
the bars and settles on his nose. Finally Alisande (‘‘Sandy’’) 
comes to the rescue, relieving him of his helmet, and pouring 
water down inside his armor.”? 


m1... . Buta laughable sight it was to see him eating, for having his 
helmet on and the beaver up, he could not with his own hands put anything 
into his mouth unless some one else placed it there, and this service one of the 
ladies rendered him. But to give him anything to drink was impossible, 
or would have been so had not the landlord bored a reed, and putting one 
end in his mouth poured the wine into him through the other; all which he 
bore with patience rather than sever the ribbons of his helmet. (Don 
Quixote, I, ii, p. 29.) 

7 Connecticut Yankee, Chapter xii, p. 95. This episode, in which 
Mark Twain approaches Cervantes more closely than anywhere else in the 
novel, was the germ of the whole story. Paine tells us that the first entry in 
the author’s notebook for the Connecticut Yankee was: ‘Dream of being a 
knight-errant in armor in the Middle Ages. Have the notions and habits, 
though, of the present day mixed with necessities of that. No pockets in 
the armor. No way to manage certain requirements of nature. Can’t 
scratch. Cold in the head and can’t blow. Can’t get a handkerchief; can’t 
use iron sleeve; iron gets red-hot in the sun; leaks in the rain; gets white with 
frost and freezes me solid in winter; makes disagreeable clatter when I enter 
church. Can’t dress or undress myself. Always getting struck by light- 
ning. Fall down and can’t get up.” (Paine, op. cit., II, 791.) 
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“Sandy’s” ogres are changed by enchantment to starveling 
swineherds, just as Don Quixote’s giants, etc., prove to be 
shepherds.” ‘‘Sandy’s” castle is likewise changed to a 
pigsty, with a wattled fence around it, just as Don Quixote’s 
castles invariably prove to be ordinary taverns.” 

A certain type of humor, depending for its effect upon the 
misunderstanding of terms, especially slang, is common to 
the Connecticut Yankee and to Don Quixote. It would be 
rash to infer that we have here another example of literary 
influence, but at least we have evidence of a kinship of 
spirit between Mark Twain and Cervantes.” 

The following extracts from the conversation of the Yankee 
and “Sandy” will serve to illustrate the style of humor in 


question: 


“Where do they hang out?” 

“Where do they hang out?” 

“Yes, where do they live?” 

“Ah, T understood thee not. That I will tell thee eftsoons. . . .” 

“Don’t forget the cowboys, Sandy.” 

“Cowboys?” 

“Yes; the knights, you know. . . . You were going to tell me about 
them. A while back, you remember. Figuratively speaking, game’s 
called.” 

“Game—” 

“Yes, yes, yes! Goto the bat—”” 


73 Connecticut Yankee, Chapter xx, p. 163. Cf. Don Quixote, ed. Clemen- 
cin, I, Chapter xviii, p. 276. 

™ Connecticut Yankee, Chapter xx, p. 162. Cf. Don Quixote, ed. Clemen- 
cin, I, Chapter ii, p. 29; Chapter xvii, p. 255; Chapter xviii, p. 260. 

% Numerous critics have noted such a general resemblance. W. D. 
Howells asserted, for instance, that the Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur's 
Court was quite comparable to the Ingenious Gentleman of La Mancha. 
Brander Matthews placed Mark Twain on a level with Cervantes and 
Moliére. Albert Bigelow Paine, when seeking a basis of comparison, 
ranked Huckleberry Finn higher than Don Quixote. 

% Connecticut Yankee, Chapter xv, p. 113. Cf. the account of Buck 
Fanshaw’s funeral in Roughing It, where the parson fails to understand 
Scotty’s ‘ante and pass the buck,’ ‘gone up the flume,’ ‘kicked the bucket,’ 
etc., while Scotty has equal difficulty in comprehending the parson’s ‘mys- 
terious country from whose bourne no traveler returns.’ A rather similar 
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Mark Twain used to vary this type of joke by having the 
misunderstanding of terms result not merely in naive cre- 
dulity, but in panic. An example of this variation is found 
in The Prince and the Pauper, where the constable is fright- 
ened out of his wits by Sir Miles: 

“In the law the crime is called Non compos mentis lex talionis sic transit 
gloria mundi.” 

“Ah, my God.” 

“And the penalty is death!” 

“God be merciful to me a sinner!” 

The Yankee produces devastating results by his word: 
Mekkamuselmannenmassenmenschenmoerdermohrenmuttermarmormonu- 
mentenmacher!”? 

To summarize: The influence of Cervantes, apparent a!- 
ready in the Innocents Abroad, is very manifest in the Life 
on the Mississippi, where Mark Twain chooses Cervantes 
as a sort of standard-bearer against the romantic Walter Scott. 





effect is obtained in Innocents Abroad when the pilgrims pretend not to 
understand what an Egyptian mummy is. (Innocents Abroad, I, Chapter 
xxvii, pp. 372-373). 

Cervantes represents Don Quixote as being naively shocked because one 
criminal has been sent to the galleys for being “enamorado,” while another’s 
crime is simply that he is “mfsico y cantor.”’ (Don Quixote, ed. Clemencin., 
I, Chapter xxii, pp. 351-353). 

The foundation of this scene in Don Quixote is in Rinconete y Cortadillo 
a novela mentioned in Don Quixote (ed. Clemencin, I, Chapter xlvii, in Vol. 
II, p. 368). In this novela, the following explanation of thieves’ slang 
is made to those aspiring young criminals, Rincén and Cortado: “ 
porque los dfas pasados dieron tres ansias a un cuatrero que habfa murciado 
dos roznos, y con estar flaco y cuartanario, asf los sufrié sin cantar, como 
si fueran nada; y esto atribufmos los del arte a su buena devocién, porque 
sus fuerzas no eran bastantes para sufrir el primer desconcierto del verdugo; 
y porque sé que me han de preguntar algunos vocablos de los que he dicho, 
quiero curarme en salud y decfrselo antes que me la pregunten: sepan 
vuestras mercedes que cuatrero es ladrén de bestias; ansia es el tormento; 
roznos los asnos, hablando con perdén; primer desconcierto es las primeras 
vueltas de cordel que da el verdugo.”’ 

Cuatrero and cantar en el ansia are explained both in the novela and in 
Don Quixote. 

™ Connecticut Yankee, Chapter xxiii, p. 199. 
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In Tom Sawyer, and especially in Huckleberry Finn, Mark 
Twain parallels closely the masterpiece of Cervantes. He 
alters the character of Tom Sawyer so that, like Don Quix- 
ote, he is an omnivorous reader of romance, and desires to 
act out the réles of his favorite heroes. He alters also the 
character of Huckleberry Finn, transforming him from a 
very imaginative character to a prosaic Sancho Panza, a 
foil to the brilliant Tom Sawyer. For the romances of 
chivalry which turned the brain of Don Quixote, Mark 
Twain substitutes more modern romances, such as the Life 
of Baron Trenck, and Monte Cristo, which inspire the wild 
fancies of Tom Sawyer. In attempting the réles of his 
favorite heroes, Tom Sawyer falls into frequent altercations 
with Huck Finn, which resemble closely the arguments be- 
tween Don Quixote and Sancho Panza. One or two episodes 
from Don Quixote are imitated directly in Huckleberry Finn, 
with acknowledgment by the author. The Connecticut 
Yankee in King Avthur’s Court, which contains numerous 
reminiscences of Huckleberry Finn, is essentially another 


imitation of Don Quixote, because of its satire upon chivalry 
and chivalrousromances. Alisande (“Sandy”), speaking the 


language of Malory, or a modified version of Lecky, is the 
author’s Don Quixote. The scoffing Yankee is his glorified 
Sancho Panza. One or two episodes in the Connecticut 
Yankee are apparently imitated directly from Don Quixote, 
and the author’s style of humor is often strikingly similar to 
that of Cervantes. 

O.in Harris Moore 
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XVII. ADDITIONAL NOTES ON MODERN FOLK 
PAGEANTRY 


Passing mention was made in English Pageantry of the 
appearance of civic giants on the Continent—notably in 
Belgium and the North of France; and the fact that such 
figures as Saint Christopher of Salisbury and his European 
colleagues have reappeared since the recent war has been 
recorded in an article entitled Post-Bellum Giants. Since 
the publication of that paper, in Studies in Philology for 
January 1921, additional details concerning French and Bel- 
gian giants have come to my attention. 

Antwerp, Brussels, Hasselt, Douai, Mons, Ath, and Lille 
are some of the Belgian and French cities which still show 
their giants on popular festival-days. Most of these feasts 
centre around the “‘kermesse,” or holiday in honor of the 
local patron-saint; and though the war interrupted these 
celebrations, they have been revived, since the coming 
of peace, with renewed enthusiasm. Fortunately, many of 
the civic giants were spared from destruction; and when 
they reappeared, the crowds recognized in them old friends, 
whom they greeted with a noisy, but none the less pro- 
found, emotion. For it should be noted that these figures 
have acquired a personality, which has made them almost 
human; and the folk has come to regard them with the same 
air of ownership with which it invests a popular public 
character. 

One of the most prominent civic giants of Europe is that of 
Antwerp, Druon Antigoon,' who was built in 1534 by Pieter 
Coecke of Alost. I am indebted to Professor Gustave L. 
van Roosbroeck, of the University of Minnesota, and to M. 
Georges Delannoy, of the City Council of Antwerp, for the 


1Cf. “Post-Bellum Giants,” Studies in Philology, xviii, 1, p. 6. Cf. 
also English Pageantry, i, pp. 55, and n. 2; 254, 256, for mention of giants 
and other pageantry at Antwerp. 
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following additional notes concerning this interesting 
figure. 

Under date of 2 March, 1921, Professor van Roosbroeck 
writes: ““‘Druon Antigoon is an old acquaintance; I spent 
my childhood in Antwerp. I remember also very well his 
spouse, and the other personages of the traditional ‘Omme- 
gang,’ as, for example, Op Sinjoorken, de Dolfyn, etc. The 
old song of the ‘Matrooskens,’ or ‘Sailors,’ is the well-known 


Naar Oostland willen we varen, . . . 


“In Borgerhout, near Antwerp, is the home of four old 
‘giants’ who go out every year to the great delight of young 
and old... .” 

Under date of 11 March, 1921, he writes at greater length: 

“. . . The reason for promenading Druon Antigoon, 
the Antwerp Giant, through the streets, once a year, is linked 
up with an old legend about the origin of the name A ntwer pen? 


“It is told by the people of Antwerp that the Giant is made 
entirely out of chewed paper: Pieter Coecke, it is said, was 
imprisoned and, being unable to obtain materials, he chewed 


2Cf. English Pageantry, i, 254, n. 4. Professor van Roosbroeck re- 
counts the story in detail, noting that it is found in sixteenth-century 
historians. A statue to Brabo (the work of Jef Lambeaux) is in front of the 
Hotel de Ville of Antwerp, and the legend is perpetuated on the City Seal. 
In some accounts, this giant is named “petit Eckhof”; M. van Roosbroeck 
does not name him; he says: “About the time of the conquest of Gaul by 
Julius Cesar there lived in a castle near the Schelde a terrific giant who 
stopped all the ships on the river and exacted a high income tax [sic]. Any 
captain who refused to submit to his demands was killed. The giant cut 
off the hands of his numerous victims and threw them into the Schelae, and 
therefore the city was called Hand Werpen (Antwerpen). ... One of 
Cesar’s generals, Sylvius Brabo, killed the giant, cut off his hand and 
threw it into the Schelde. Brabo became the first Duke of the country 
around Antwerp, which was called after him: Brabant.” It may be 
noted that the modern province of Brabant is that district surrounding 
Brussels, which is the capital of Brabant, as well as of Belgium. 

*It may be noted that the French papier-méché is literally “chewed 
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all the paper within his reach and pasted, in this fashion, our 
Giant together. To this legend refers the old folk-song: 


De reus heeft dikke beenen, 
De reus heeft dikke beenen, 

De reus heeft dikke beenen, 
Van geknauwd papier. 
Waar heeft hij die gaan leenen? 
Waar heeft hij die gaan leenen? 
Die dikke, vette beenen, 

Van geknauwd papier? 


“The giant, as seen to-day, is the work of Pieter Coecke, 
and his spouse of Daniel Herreyns.* But their heads are 
modern. The old heads once fell off and have been replaced 
by exact imitations. The real heads can still be seen in the 
Steen, the Antwerp Museum of Antiquities. 

“T am sending you the words of the song Naar Oostland 
willen we varen (to sail)— a song which is sung by the Ma- 
trooskens or Little Sailors. It is adapted with only one 
word of difference from an old, well-known Flemish song, 
Naar Oostland willen we rijden (to ride). The music of this 
song can be found in Willems’ book, Oud Vlaemsche Lie- 
deren, if I am not mistaken. . . The Matrooskens follow 
the Giant and his Spouse on a ship drawn by four or six 
strong horses.® 

“The Dolphin dates from the sixteenth century at least. I 
remember having seen old engravings of the Antwerp Omme- 
gang in which the Dolphin appeared. On his back is 


‘ Post-Bellum Giants, already referred to, records this fact. M. Delan- 
noy notes, in 1921, that the giants had suffered much at the hands of the 
Occupying Forces: he says: “Les Allemands logés dans le magasin des 
géants ont commis beaucoup de dégats, en enlevant les cordages et la 
voilure du bateau, les cuirs des géants, et en brisant méchammant ces 
chars et engins.” 

5 Cf. English Pageantry, i, pp. 254, 256 and n. 6. Many examples of 
ships in pageants will be found in this book; see the Index under Ship, Ships, 
Half-Moon, Clermont, Laclede, Don de Dieu, Welcome, drakar, etc. 
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tiding a child armed with a spout through which it pours 
unexpectedly a stream of water on the onlookers.® 

“. . . In the list of civic giants from Malines’ there 
appears Op-Signoorken. It is claimed by the old burgers of 
Antwerp that the real Op-Signoorken is in Antwerp, and 
that the Op-Signoorken of Malines has been stolen from 
Antwerp, but recovered later. In the Steen one finds a small 
wooden statue of a man in an eighteenth-century costume: 
tradition claims that it is the real Op-Signoorken. He is 
called ‘the oldest citizen of Antwerp.’ The word Sig- 
noorken refers to the fact that the inhabitants of Antwerp 
are nicknamed Signoren, because in the sixteenth century 
they called themselves Signore, or Sefior, after the con- 
temporary Spanish-Italian fashion. Besides, there settled at 
that time, at Antwerp, a large colony of Italian and Spanish 
merchants and soldiers. Op refers to the fact that [the 
image] was thrown up in the air. Before he touches the 
ground, he is caught in a big sheet. The song of Op-Sig- 
noorken is: 

En laat hem toch niet vallen, 
Met zijnen neus in ’t slijk. 
Alle gelijx!’’ 

M. Delannoy sends a few additional details: he dates 
the “birth” of Druon 1535, and spells the name of the 
constructor Pierre [Pieter] Coucke; he notes further that the 
giant is twenty-four feet tall. La géante, constructed in 1765 
by the painter Herreyns, is made “‘in the form of the goddess 
Minerva’’—an interesting example of the classical influence 
superimposed on the naiveté of folk-custom. In early times, 
the Ommegang was an annual affair, taking place in con- 
nection with the kermesse (the third Sunday in August); 


* Cf. the element of the unexpected in the squibs of the London street- 
processions, and the tricks of the crowd humorously described by Ned 
Ward. (A Civic “Triumph” circa 1700, in Journ. Eng. Germ. Philol. fer 
January, 1918, [xvii, 1] pp. 128 ff.) 

7 Post-Bellum Giants, p. 6. 
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but of late years, it has occurred less often. In 1889, 
says M. Delannoy, the two giants were sent to Paris for the 
charity féte organized for the victims of an explosion in an 
Antwerpian cartridge-factory. In 1899, the Ommegang 
formed part of the Van Dyck celebration; but it does not 
seem to have emerged from its magasin again until 1920, 
when the Plantin celebration (which should have taken 
place in August, 1914) finally occurred.® A huge poster 
announcing the Ommegang was displayed by the civic 
authorities; a copy of this, sent by M. Delannoy, may be 
found in the Harvard Library. 

I am indebted to Professor van Roosbroeck for the words 
of the two songs—that of the Sailors, and the Giant’s Song 
(Reuzenlied)—here transcribed: 

NAAR OOSTLAND 
Naar Oostland willen we rijden, 
Naar Oostland willen we mee, 
Alover die groene heide, 
—Frisch over die heide— 
Daar is er een betere stee. 


Als w:j binnen Dostland komen, 
Als wij binnen Oostland zijn, 
Daar worden we binnen gelaten, 
—Frisch over die heide— 

Zij heeten ons wellekom zijn. 


Wij drinken den wijn er met schalen, 
En ’t bier ook zooveel ’t ons belieft, 
Daar worden we binnengelaten, 
—Frisch over die heide— 

Daar woont er mijn zoete lief. 


8M. Delannoy notes that ‘‘de cet Ommegang il existe encore: la baleine 
et les trois dauphins, le bateau et les trois barquettes, le géant et la géante. 
Sont disparus: le cheval marin, !’éléphant, le dromadaire, le dragon, |’enfer, 
le Parnasse, etc.’”’ It is interesting to compare this list with such a one as 
that of the pageants at Chester (Eng. Pag., i, pp. 44, 45, and notes), and 
with the arbors and “‘wildernesses” of the London civic pageants (ibid., ch. vi, 
passim). The “enfer’” suggests a survival of miracle-plays. 

*A letter from another Belgian source records that on this occasion 
“est sorti un géant qui lancait un jet d’eau qui a fort amusé la foule.” 
Cf. above, note 6, and Eng. Pag., i, pp. 254 and 256, n. 6. 
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REUZENLIED 


En al die zegt: de reus die komt, 
de reus die komt, 
Ze liegen daarom. 
Keere weerom, Reusken, Reusken, 
Keere weerom, 
Reuzegom. 


Sa! Moeder zet de pot op ’t vier, 
De reus is hier, 
De reus is hier, 
Keere weerom, Reusken, Reusken, 
Keere weerom, 
Reuzegom. 
Sa! Moeder tapt van ’t beste bier, 
De reus is hier, 
De reus is hier, 
Keere weerom, Reusken, Reusken, 
Keere weerom, 
Reuzegom. 
Sa! Moeder stopt nu maar het vat, 
De reus is zat, 
De reus is zat, 
Keere weeroin, Reusken, Reusken, 


Keere weerom, 
Reuzegom. 


The practice of naming giants was common enough, 
though by no means universal, both on the Continent and in 
England. Often—as in the case of the Antwerp Giant— 
the name refers to some definite figure, historical or mythical, 
connected with the past of the community; or it may be that 
of the patron of the guild who marched with the effigy. It 
is interesting to note, in this connection, that the giant of 
Hasselt (popularly known as the Tall, or Long, Man) 
has a name; a correspondent in that town has written me 
that “‘il s’appelle Don Christophe, nom d’un seigneur bien- 
faisant qui a habité la contrée.” This suggests an origin 
not unlike that of the St. Christopher of Salisbury, or the 
St. Christopher of Aix. It is possible that “Saint” gave way 
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to “Don” under Spanish rule, and that a name which origin- 
ated with a saint’s image became later connected with a 
charitable nobleman of the region. Gayant, the Giant of 
Douai, bears the Picard form of géant as a proper name, but 
Ambiorix, of Ath (also called “le Tyran’’), suggests an 
historical background. 

The Echo du Nord, a journal of Lille, records, in its number 
of 18 July, 1921, preparations for the marriage of Lyderic 
and Jeanne Maillotte: 


Comité des fétes de Fives-Saint-M aurice 
MARIAGE DE LYDERIC ET DE JEANNE MAILLOTTE 
(Cortége comique) 


On nous communique: 

La température, les moustiques et les bizarreries du coefficient n’empéch- 
ent pas ce Comité de travailler avec... chaleur a l’organisation des fétes 
qui seront données 4 Fives-Saint-Maurice, le dimanche 14 aodt prochain, 
4 l’occasion du mariage de Lydéric et Jeanne Maillotte. 

Des lettres d’invitation ayant été lancées un peu partout. . .. Paris 
nous envoie sa Reine, !a Cour du Roi Clotaire y sera représentée pour faire 
honneur a Lydéric, ce digne fils de Salvaert, les.géants Phinaert, etc. les 
Arche:s de Jeanne Maillotte, les Hurlus avec eur légendaire tambour- 
major, la municipalité d’Tartagrobor (canton de Monpoing-sur Dedle) avec 
les pompiers, la rosiére, la musique, tous ont promis d’y assister. 

Cet enthousiasme des Tartagroborriens a participer a cette féte s’explique 
en ce sens que l’osier de nos géants lillois a poussé dans les champs de cette 
riante commune. 


Fairholt records the name of the Giant of Ath as Goliath,'” 
and it is possible that the giant Ambiorix, who appeared in 
the fétes communales of the twentieth century, is another 
figure. It was not uncommon, in earlier times, to give the 
giants Biblical names—a Samson appeared with a Hercules 
at London in 1522, for instance'—and there may have been a 
close connection between them and the miracle-plays. Such 


10 See English Pageantry, i, p. 55, and n. 2. A post-card bearing the 
name of the giant (“‘Ambiorix (Géant). Le Tyran’’) and his picture, which 
was mailed at Ath on 26 August, 1912, has been given me by Mlle. Pierron, 
of Lille. 

1 Corpus Christi (Cantab.) MS. 298 (no. 8), cited in Eng. Pag., i, p. 176. 
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a practice as the flogging of Judas!* may also go back to 
the older drama; not every actor has the physique which 
could withstand such treatment as that required of the 


12 See English Pageantry, i, p. 16, [cf. ii, p. 156, n. 5,] i, p. 26, n. 4, and p. 
27,n. 2. Judases apparently appeared in Norwich processions early in the 
sixteenth century. 

Cf. Letters of Susan Hale (Boston: 1919) p. 147 f., for a description of 
Good Friday at Mexico City. In a letter dated Easter Sunday, 5 April, 
1885, Miss Hale writes: “. . . Friday was Good Friday, which they 
celebrate here as a day of great rejoicings; all the world is in the street. . . . 
This country is a great place for children’s toys, especially this anniversary, 
for they make a great time about Judas (Iscariot). The streets are full of 
hideous images called Judases, most of them full of fireworks, and on 
Saturday at ten o’clock in the morning these are all set off amid pealing of 
bells. [Cf. the “squibs” of the London Lord Mayor’s Shows.] There are 
Mrs. Judases as well. Someone gave Mrs. Church a little silver Judas; 
it is a Devil;—the man who sold it said, ‘Yes, Devil, yes, Judas, same 
thing.’ They are all sizes and designs. I have several choice ones which 
we can set off on the Fourth of July. Then every being has in his hand a 
sort of watchman’s rattle, which makes a noise called grinding the bones of 
Judas, and these are of every imaginable design, frying-pans, bedsteads, 
locomotives, flower-vases, birds, bath-tubs, and then there are little wooden 
carts, with wheels that grind the bones. The true thing is to buy your 
Judas, selecting him with care from millions, and put him in his little cart 
and draw him home. We saw countless children doing this, the little carts 
decorated with real flowers, and the children so pleased! 

“, . « Saturday was Judas-day, and we saw from our balconies crowds 
of Judases carried to their doom. These big ones are the size of a man, 
made of frames covered with tissue paper or what masks are made of. 
One was hung across corners of our two streets; he had a grinning face; 
they had put a straw hat on him and festooned him with bread and bananas. 
He had a placard on him in very bad spelt Spanish, saying among other 
things, ‘Adios amigos, voy a morir.’ But we couldn’t stop to see him morir, 
but all hastened to the Zocolo, where we got separated and I was alone in a 
street leading off with an immense crowd all waiting to see three Judases 
set off. They were hung on ropes stretched across the second story, and 
the crowd pleased themselves with throwing missiles at them with yells of 
joy when anything hit; but very gentle and polite, and very nice to me. 
At last one went off and then another with a great rushing sound, and 
snorting smoke and flame which issued from the boots chiefly. Then I 
got away in the wake of a horse-car that cleaved the crowd—and found 


the Longfellows in the Cathedral. . . .” 
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Oberammergau cast! Perhaps Judas had already become an 
effigy at Norwich in the St. George procession of 1532-3. 

Pageantry which may have had some connection with the 
figure of St. George—though its tie with chivalric pageantry 
seems more obvious—may be found in the symbolic figures 
of two knights in the funeral procession of Alexander II of 
Russia. Among the random reminiscences of a British 
diplomat occurs this description, by an eye-witness of the 
occasion:'4 

The most striking feature of the procession was the “Black Knight” on 
foot, followed immediately by the “Golden Knight” on horseback. These 
were, J believe, meant to typify “The Angel of Death” and “The Angel cf 
the Resurrection.” Both knights were clad in armour from head to foot, 
with the vizors of their helmets down. The “Black Knight’s” armour was 
dull sooty-black all over; he had a long black plume waving from his helmet. 
The “Golden Knight,” mounted on a white horse, with a white plume in 
his helmet, wore gilded and burnished armour, which blazed like a torch 
in the sunlight. The weight of the black armour being very great, there had 
been considerable difficulty in finding a man sufficiently strong to walk six 
miles, carrying this tremendous burden. A gigantic young private of the 
Preobrajensky Guards undertook the task for a fee of one hundred roubles, 
but though he managed to accomplish the distance, he fainted from exhaus- 
tion on reaching the Fortress Church, and was, I heard, two months in hospi- 
tal from the effects of his effort. 


While the figures of the knights may have come from chival- 
ric pageantry, it is worthy of note that the symbolism attached 
to them is distinctly religious. This may have been suggested 
by the sad occasion on which they appeared; but it seems to 
relate them more closely to such a figure as St. George than 
to any of the romantic heroes of more secular pageants. The 
figure of St. George has appeared at Mons since the war" as 
have the four sons of Aymon, with Bayard, at Brussels.'* 


18 Eng. Pag., i, p. 26, n. 4, already referred to. There seem to have been 
two Judases on this occasion, and four in 1535 (ibid., p. 27, n. 2.) 

“From The Vanished Pomps of Yesterday, by Lord Frederick Hamilton, 
(New York: 1920) p. 165 f. 

6 Post-Bellum Giants, p. 7. The folk-song sung on this occasion need 
not be reprinted here, but may be compared with the Antwerp songs given 
above. 

6 Tbid., p. 5. 
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The modern attitude of the Church toward folk-customs 
such as we have been considering, is expressed in the preface 
of Jacques Boulenger to Jean Baffier’s Nos Géants d’Auter- 
foés:” 


Or, les géants, bAtisseurs des villes, des clochers, des forts chateaux, 
des belles églises, experts aux travaux champétres, amis des petites gens, 
ennemis du diable, étaient les serviteurs de Dieu, et la foi qu’on avait en 
leurs histoires n’empéchait pas les paysans de prier avec ferveur Marie et son 
Fils. Toutefois, M. Baffier a souvent entendu, vers 1860, le curé de sa 
paroisse précher contre les contes de la veillée, voire contre les danses, les 
chansons, les dictons, les coutumes du pays qu’il regardait comme des 
superstitions paiennes. Et cette malveillance de l’Eglise pour les légendes 
et les anciens usages de nos provinces chagrine M. Baffier. Hélas! c’est 
bien vainement qu’il s’en désole, je le crains, et qu’il exhorte, au nom de la 
morale, Mgr. l’évéque de Nevers et son clergé 4 admettre ces traditions; 
j’entends bien que saint Eloi et saint Martin faisaient trés bon ménage 
dans l’Ame paysanne avec Gargantua et les fées; mais l’Eglise romaine ne 
saurait plus fermer les yeux aujourd’hui sur des liaisons illégitimes 4 ce 


point.... 


The connection between the legends recorded by M. Baffier, 
and such pageantry as we have been noting, may be assumed. 
M. Boulenger continues: 


Les légendes des saints étaient souvent fort semblables par le fond aux 
histoires des géants; toutefois, les bienheureux étaient a l’ordinaire plus 
badins et leurs travaux, pour ainsi parler, plus féeriques; ils ne détestaient 
pas de se railler un peu des humains et d’étonner leur monde, comme fit 
saint Eloi, le jour que, chez un maréchal qui doutait de son habileté pro- 
fessionelle, il coupa froidement le paturon d’un ‘chivau,’ cloua un fer au sabot 
en moins de temps qu’il n’en faut pour le dire, et rajusta la jambe tranchée 
de telle sorte que le cheval s’en alla plus gaillard qu’il n’était venu. Jean 
de l’Ours et Gargantua étaient moins facétieux et, parce que leurs histoires 
avaient plus de noblesse, le petit Jean s’y intéressait davantage. 


17 Nos Géants d’ Auterfoés, by Jean Baffier (Paris: 1920), tells the “geste 
populaire et berrichonne” of Gargantua, which the author got from his 
father, “un vrai paysan.”” The charm of its style is noteworthy. I am 
indebted to Professor van Roosbroeck for calling the book to my attention. 
(This quotation is on p. 10.) 
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Le pére Baffier était un vrai paysan. II savait, car les anciens de Neuvy 
le lui avaient appris quand il était petit, que la terre deux foués notre mére, est 
un grand corps... et qu’il ne faut pas l’exploiter aveuglément, mais 
l’aménager avec respect. Comme ses ancétres, il avait la religion de la terre: 
c’était un homme qui s’en allait greffer les sauvageons de poirier et de cerisier 
dans les bois. Et sa dévotion aux pierres, aux sources, aux rivierés, aux prés, 
aux champs, aux vignes était grande, et il n’ignorait pas que les bonnes fées 
et les esprits les habitaient. D’ailleurs, il se souvenait d’avoir vu, dans sa 
prime jeunesse, des familles de géants que battaint jd pour le didbe autant que 
pour le bon Dieu, et il en avait apercu d’une autre vacation que battaint pour le 
didbe conire le bon Dieu. Si ¢a contuine, ajoutait-il, ce ménement du didbe in- 
carné, le temps venra ben lét, comme ¢a marque dans la porphétie, qu’on voira 
un précipice effreyabe a la place de la cathédrale de Nevers. Partout al’ entour 
sera un désert a parde de vue; y aura mais de blé dans les champs, mais d’arbages 
dans les prés, mais d’Grbes dans les bois, et les vignes seront defunctées. . . 
La terre venra chesse comme de l’amadou, le feu du ciel tumbera dessus, et la 
terre et le monde s’en iront en poussier. . . 


The names of the giants (mentioned ibid., p. 9), are: 
Tord-Chagne, Tranche-Montagne, Saint Eloi, Saint Martin, 
Jean de l’Ours, and Gargantua.'* The admixture of saints’ 
names is to be remarked. Not unlike such songs as we have 
cited is that given Je moument qu’on voyait la Géante dansant 
la bourrée berruyére anvé le coumandant d’armes de Sancoing, 
au son des vielles et des cornemuses :'® 


18M. Boulenger (op. cit., p. 12) remarks: “Pour les rabelaisants, elle a 
cet intérét de rappeler de la facgon la plus frappante, non du tout par l’affabu- 
lation, mais, ce qui est plus intéressant, par le tour et l’accent du récit, le 
roman de Maitre Francois. . . . Et je ne puis m’empécher de rester per- 
suadé, aprés avoir lu les récits du pére Baffier, que Rabelais s’est proposé 
d’imiter les conteurs villageois qu’il avait certainement entendus souventes 
fois a la veillée et d’écrire dans ce style parlé et traditionnel les aventures de 
ses héros.”” 

19 Op. cit., p. 158 ff. M. Baffier notes (p. 155) that the bourrée is a kind of 
dance, ‘‘d’origine religieuse et guerriére.”’ On p. 128 f., the arrival of the 
géante is described: “Coument était venue et de ld ow était venue la Géante. 
Parsoune, 4 cetelle heure, ne peu mettre en doutance la venue a Sancoing 
de la Géante. Coument alle était venue, de 1a od alle était venue? Moé 
j’en sais ren, mais ren du tout! 

“Charlot Robet disait qu’alle venait de Bertagne, et i’ chantait une 
chanson que marquait son voyage en parlant des Pays qu’alle avait tra- 
varsés. Je m’en rappelle pus de cetelle chanson. Le pére Bordier disait qu’- 
alle venait de Langres, par Autun et Nevers. Girard le plemeu de bréres 
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. . . On causait toujour en tout et pour tout de Gargantua, que tenait 
cheus nous la pus haute place du pindcle, aprés le grand Dieu du 
Ciel, parce qu’il était le grand esprit de la Terre de cheus nous. Voéla 
don’ coument le pére Lyondon, le vieus lictin, a mis en écriture 4 la main 
la bourrée de la Géante, cependant que mon grand-pére la disait: 


Dedans Cincoing 

L’y a la Pardris grise, 

Dedans Cincoing (bis) 
Tout I’ mond’ la counait ben 


Dame Gargantua 

Vin’ a la Pardris grise, 

A la bourrée 

Qu’ alle a fort ben dansée 
Les artisans 

De ville et de campagne, 
Tous les paisans, 

En avaint I’ cuer content. 


(bis) 


(bis) 


Les grands seigneurs, 
Les bourgeois de la ville, 
Tous les grands sires 
En avaint du plaisir, 


Tous les sargents 

Et tous les capitaines, 
Tous les ech’vins 

Et tous les miliciens. 


(bis) 


(bis) 


—_—_— ee eae 


Le grand Pervot, 

Et le coumandant d’armes, (bis) 
Tous les guerriers 

Etaint émociounés 


Jai toujour oui-dire que c’était Gargantua que l’avait faite sus le moument 
cetelle chanson que mon grand-pére Regnaud m’a chantée souventes foés. . . 


These few notes will show that pageantry which seems to 
survive from the miracle-plays has not died out, and that 
even where its origin has been forgotten, it is still connected 





asseurait qu’alle venait de l’Auvargne, par Clermont et Moulins, le pére 
Enault m’a acartené qu’alle venait des Flandres, par Lille, Paris, Bourges. 
Mon grand-pére Regnaud la tenait pour berruyére simpelment, et la mére a 
Ugéne crai qu’alle venait de la Marche. . . .” 
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(if only through the kermess) with the Church. Perhaps in 
every case a direct descent from the miracle-play cannot be 
proved, but the influence of the sacred drama may, in most 
cases, be felt; and if the Judases have become toys, and 
Lyderic part of a cortege comigue, men are but children of a 
larger growth, and still hold to their playthings. 

ROBERT WITHINGTON 














XVIII. LAURENCE MINOT’S TRIBUTE TO 
JOHN BADDING 


In commemorating the men who fought for ‘“‘sir Edward”’ 
in the battle “of Inglisch men & Normandes in Je Swyn’”’ 
Laurence Minot praised John Badding ‘‘als one of Je best.’’! 
Beyond this tribute, however, Badding has remained un- 
known to the readers of Minot’s poems. In editing these 
poems, Mr. Joseph Hall surmises that, since Badding’s 
name appears in no other account of the fight at Sluys 
(1340) the poet “has here inserted the name of some com- 
paratively obscure friend of his.’® This friend, he thinks, 
was probably some person connected with the Robert Bad- 
ding who was M.P. for Winchelsea in 1371, with the John 
Badding who was M.P. for Rye between 1386 and 1407, 
or with the John Badding who, according to Rolls of Parlia- 
ment, I, 413, was involved in the taking of twenty-four 
livres worth of goods from a vessel belonging to John Hou- 
choun and Thomas Peverell of Sherborne in 1321-22.3 It is 
my purpose to show that, whatever his relation to the M.P.’s 
for Winchelsea and Rye may have been, the John Badding 
who was involved in the affair of 1321-22 was probably the 
person to whom Minot paid tribute for his valor in the fight 
at Sluys. The evidence for this statement is contained in 
the record mentioned above and in two other records which 
identify John Badding with the Cinque Ports and show that 
he was a well known English seaman of the second quarter 
of the fourteenth century. With these facts established, the 
justice of Minot’s tribute becomes plausible. 

Inasmuch as these documents have never (to the best of 
my knowledge) been noted in this connection, it seems worth 


1 Joseph Hall. Poems of Laurence Minot. Third Edition. Oxford, 1914. 
Pp. 14-17. 
2 Tbid., p. 65. 
* Ibid., p. 66. 
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while to print them here. They belong to the years 1321-22, 
1336, and 1341. They deal respectively with the taking of 
goods from the ship of John Houchoun and Thomas Peverell 
of Sherborne, the preparation of the English fleet to take the 
sea against the “allies of the Scots,’ and the payment of 
expenses incurred in taking a new galley from Winchelsea to 
London. The three documents are as follows: 

(1) Rolls of Parliament, I, 413. 

Au Counsiel nostre Segnieur le Roy monstrent ses poveres 
genz Johan Huchoun, & Thomas Peverell, de Shyrbourne en 
Dorseet, ge par la ou il aveynt charge une Nief de Whytesond 
de vynt & cynq’ drasz, chescun drape pres de cynq’ Mars, & 
cynquaunt aunes de canevas pres de viii soudz, & dys & 
seept livres d’esterlinges, & vyndrent devaunt Portesmuthe 
le Vendredy procheyn apres la Feste de Seint Michel, en 
l’an du regne le Roy ge ore est, qe Dieu gard, quynszyme, la 
vyndrent Robert de la Bataille, Piers Ward, Johan Badding, 
Johan Dyne, & Andreu Sely, e autres gentz desconuz, des 
Cynk Portz, & en la dite Nief entrerent a force & armes, & 
les avaunditz deniers & chateux pristrent & envorterent, 
encountre la pees, a lour greve damage de iiii™ livres, & sur- 
mistrent a les ditz Marchauntz q’il furent de Weymouthe les 
gentz Roger Damory, & sount de Shyrbourne com les letres 
overtes l’Evesge de Salesbuyrs lour tesmoigne. De ceo 
prient remedie. 

Habeant Breve de transgressione versus transgressores. 
Responsi9. 

(2) Rotuli Scotiae, I, 446. 

R. dilecto sibi Reginaldo Alard de Wynchelse salutem. 
Cum pro eo quod intelleximus a nonnullis quod quedam galee 
in partibus transmarinis hostibus armatis ac aliis neccessariis 
de guerra munite & parate ad partes Normann & Britann’ 
jam noviter accesserunt ad invadend’ hostiliter regnum 
nostrum vel contra nos hostibus nostris Scot’ succurend’ quam 
plures naves regni nostri de guerra parrari & congregari 
fecerimus ad obviand’ & resistend’ galeis paratis &aliis navibus 
guerrinis si ad partes regni nostri vt ad partes Scot’ ex causa 
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predicta presumpserint declinare & ad easdem galeas & naves 
si ad partes Scot’ absque resistentia hujusmodi evaserint 
insequend’ ac jam intellexerimus quod quedam naves de 
partibus nostris que in hujusmodi obsequium nostrum pro- 
ficisci deberent pro eo quod victualibus munite non existunt 
adhunc domi detinentur. Nos periculis que ex defectu 
hujusmodi evenire poterunt quod absit volentes Deo propitio 
obviare considerantes etiam quod vos sicut ceteri de regno 
nostro attento tante necessitatis articulo salvationem regni & 
populi nostri intime contingente ad defensionem & resis- 
tentiam predicfas virilius & potentius quo poteritis faciend’ 
ratione ligentie nostre astricti estis vobis mandamus firmiter 
injugentes quod quandam navem nostram pro guerra com- 
petentiorem victualibus necessaris juxta avismentum dilecti 
& fidelis nostri Galfridi de Say admiralli flote nostre navium 
versus partes occidentales quem super hoc oneravimus vel 
deputandi ab eo in hac parte quibuscumque excusatione & 
dilectione cessantibus muniri fac’ ita quod ipsa hujusmodi 
victualibus sic munita prompta sit & parata ad proficescend’ 
supra mare in obsequium nostrum hujusmodi in comitiva pre- 
fati admiralli nostri una cum aliis navibus de flota predicta in- 
denturas intra ipsum admirallum vel deputand’ ab eo et vos 
continentes que & cujusmodi dicta victualia fuerint & eorum 
pretium fieri facientes prout decet per quas vobis de pretio 
predicto in crastino Sancti Martini proxime futur’ juxta for- 
mam earundem indenturarum ad scaccariam nostram satisfieri 
faciemus Taliter vos hadentes in permissis quod per defectum 
victualium predictorum profectio navis predicte non retardetur 
nec dicta defensio regni nostri minuatur per quod ad vos & 
vestra ex hoc materiam habeamus modo quo convenit capiendi. 

T. R. apud Villam de Sancto Johanne xxvj die Aug. 
pro ipsum regem. Consilia brevia diriguntur subscriptis 
videlicit. Henr’ Wynch, Stephano Padyham, Ricardo de 
Wertyngge, Roberto Batayle, Benedicto Sely, Johanni Bad- 
dyng, Stephano Tregeden, de Wynchelse seperatim; Alex- 
andro Alayn & Karolo Colyn de Wynchelse conjunctim; 
Johanni Wyche de Rye; Will’o Arche & Alexandro Hertyn de 
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Dovorr’ conjunctim; Henr’ Chaumpeneys de Sandwych; 
Simoni Godard & Stephano atte Cherch de Sandwico con- 
junctim; Johanni Botoun & Stephano Messeberwe de Sand- 
wico conjunctim; Stephano Zoke & Will’o Yre de Sandwico 
con’; Petro Coundy & Will’o Elys de Sandwico; Petro atte 
Pette de Sandwico; Petro Bard de Sandwico.‘* 

(3) Calendar of Close Rolls, 14 Edward ITI, part 2, p. 599. 

January 19, 1341. Westminster. To the treasurer and 
barons of the exchequer. Whereas the king ordered Stephen 
de Padyham, bailiff of Winchelse, to find the expenses for 
taking a new galley of the king from Winchelse to London 
on a certain day and to be attendant upon John Baddyng, 
master of the galley, in things necessary for the rigging of 
the galley, by virtue of which order Stephan incurred divers 
expenses, as he says, and has besought the king to order 
allowance to be made to him therefor, the king orders the 
treasurer and barons to view the king’s order and to account 
with Stephen for the said expenses, causing reasonable 
allowance therefor to be made to him in his account. By pet. 
of C. 

These records establish the fact that there was a John 
Badding living at the time of which Minot writes, that he 
was associated with men of some position in English naval 
affairs, that he was from Winchelsea, and that he was officially 
a master of the galley. It is interesting to note that Robert 
Bataille, who was with Badding in the Southampton affair 
of 1321-22, was a member of the expedition sent from the 
Cinque Ports against the Scots in 1336. Like the other 
associates of Badding, he was from the vicinity of the Cinque 
Ports. As late as 1342 he was supervisor of walls and water- 
works “‘in the marsh of Northmarsh, near Rye, and Spade- 
land, between Winchelsea and Dounswall, and other marshes 
in county Sussex.’”* Stephan de Padyham, who was a member 
of the expedition against the Scots and was attendant on 


“I have made no changes in the punctuation of this record except such 
as were necessary to separate the names appended to it. 
5 Calendar of Close Rolls, 16 Edward ITI, p. 582. 
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Badding in delivering the new galley to the king in 1341, 
was also an office holder. On March 8, 1338, the barons of 
the exchequer were ordered to pay him one hundred pounds 
“for making a new galley at Winchelsea for the king.’”® On 
April 3, 1338, he was bailiff of Winchelsea and keeper of the 
Manor of Ihamme.’ He still held this position on August 
28, 1342.* Finally, Peter Bard, who was also a member of 
the expedition against the Scots, was an important naval 
officer. He was, jointly with John Sturmy, captain and 
admiral of the fleet sent against the Scots in 1314;* he was 
captain and admiral of the fleet “from the mouth of the 
Thames towards the west” in 1338;!° and he was collector of 
the port of Sandwich at his death in 1339." John Badding’s 
association with these men indicates that he was a man of 
some importance in the Cinque Ports and explains Minot’s 


Faire come he sayland out of pe suthwest. 


Judging from the evidence of location and associations, the 
John Badding against whom complaint was issued in 1321-22 
was apparently the same man to whom Minot pays tribute 
for valor in battle in 1340. 

Since Badding was a master of the galley, it is probable 
that he well deserved Minot’s tribute. A galley was second 
in size to a cog, which was a first class vessel in Minot’s 
time.” A master of a galley would, therefore, command a 
second rate fighting ship. Such a ship carried from sixty to 
eighty-seven sailors and from fifty to sixty fighting men.” 
As there were about two hundred and fifty English vessels 
in the fight at Sluys,“ it was obviously too tedious a task 
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6 Calendar of Close Rolls, 16 Edward III, p. 339. 

7 Calendar of Close Rolls, 12 Edward III, p. 400. 

®See 5 op. cil. 

® Sir N. H. Nichols, History of the Royal Navy, I, 451. 
10 Tbid., II, p. 525. 

1 See 7 op. cit. 

12 Nichols, op. cit. II, 159-160. 

3 [bid., I, 401. 

4 Joseph Hall. Poems of Laurence Minot, p. 60. { 
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for the chroniclers to mention all the masters of galleys. 
They, therefore, confined themselves to recording the deeds 
of the nobility. Minot, however, made one exception in his 
poem. He probably did this either because John Badding 
was better known than most of his fellows or because he 
knew Badding personally. In view of the documents recently 
published by Professor Moore, which indicate that Minot 
was engaged in some business transactions in France, the 


latter hypothesis seems more probable.“ 
RoscoE E. PARKER 


% Mod. Lang. Notes, XXXV, 78-81. I am indebted to Professor Carle- 
ton Brown for directing my attention to this article and for other valuable 
suggestions. 











